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THE PRINCIPLES OF REAL BEING. 


VI. 


PRINCIPLES OF NOMINAL REALITIES. 


THERE are beings which are call- 
ed real, not because they have any 
special reality of their own, but 
only on account of their objective 
connection with real beings. Thus 
possibilities are called “real,” al- 
though the things possible have no 
formal existence and no actual es- 
sence; relations are called “real” 
when they have real terms and a 
real foundation, although they are 
not found to possess (unless they 
be transcendental) any new and 
special reality; distinction, too, is 
called “real” from the reality of 
those things that are distinct, al- 
though distinction in itself is neith- 
er a new thing nor aught of any 
real thing. Hence possibility, re- 
lation, and distinction are to be 
looked upon as entities having 
only a conventional reality, from 
which their denomination of “ real” 
has been desumed. Let us there- 


fore inquire what are the principles 
on which nominal realities 
depend. 

Principles of possible being.—lt 
has been proved, in one of our pre- 
ceding articles, that every created 
being is constituted of an act, of a 
potential term, and of their formal 
complement. It is now to be ob- 
served that an act, when conceiv- 
ed as ready to be produced and to 
actuate its term, is called a “ first 
act ’’—actus primus ; whilst the same 
act, when already produced and ex- 
isting in its term, is called a “se- 
cond act’’—actus secundus. In 
the same manner, the potential 
term, or the potency, when con- 
ceived as ready to be first actu- 
ated by an act and to complete 
it, is called a “first potency ”— 
potentia prima; whilst the same 
term, when already actuated and 
completing its act, receives ‘the 


these 
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name of “se cond potency 
tentia secunda." 

When treating of being as pos- 
sible, it is evident that we cannot 
consider its act as really actuating 
a term; for such a real actuation 
would immediately be followed«by 
the real actuality of the 
Yet the quiddity a possil 
ing is always conceived through 
the same principles and the same 
ratios through which the quiddity 
of the actual being is conceivable. 
For a being is adequately 
when an act is 


give exi 


 —— DO- 


being. 


of le be- 


possible 
terminable or can 
stence, when a term is ac- 
tuable or can receive existence, and 
when, from the of 
actuality « 


the 
an 


concurrence 
two, one complete 
result. The t, the term, and the 
comp ylement are therefore implied 
in the possible no less than 

actual being; with this difference, 
however: that in the actual | 
the act and the term 

existing in 
in the possible be 
not 
but only 
ready to 


+1 ] 

in tne 
ocung 
+] . 

notner, 


ing 
really e 


one a 
the ac 
the term are 
another, 
conceived 
into one common existence. 
other words, in the actual being 
the act is a second act, the term is 
a second potency, and the comple- 
ment is a real and formal resu/t ; 
whilst in the possible being the act 
is a first act, the term is a first 
potency, and the complement is a 
mere resultability. 

Hence the 


xisting in 
mentally 
conspire 


In 


one 


as 


intrinsic possibility 
* These expressions are frequently employed 
.1 philosophy, but are not applied in a uniform 
manner by several writers. It is known that 
“first matter,” or materia prima, usually 
means matter without form, or potency without 
act; aud nevertheless it is not rare to find the 
denomination of sateria prima applied to the 
matter which is in the bodies, and which is cer- 
tainly not without a form. We cannot enter 
here into a discussion about this subject; but it 
is obvious that, if we wish to be consistent and 
avoid equivocation, we must carefully guard 
against applying to anything actual the very 
epithet we employ to characterize its contrary. 
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of a being may be 
two 


regarded under 
correlative aspects—that is 
either as the terminability of a first 
act, or as the actuability of a first 
potency. Under the first aspect, 
possibility involves a positive real- 
ity, because it implies a real entity 
which is eminently (that is, in a 
more perfect manner) pre-contain- 
ed in the entity 
Under 
possibility 


and power of its 


cause. the second 


not 


aspect, 


does involve any- 
thing positive—u 
the possibility 


require a 


iless we speak of 
which 
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ation; for nothing- 
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act by which tl 

in be 


connotes the 


le non-existing term 
brought ee being. 
Every ] ossible 


fore, a Aapree 


being has, there- 
incomplete possi- 
bility—the formal and the material. 
The formal the ter- 
minability of a first act; the mate- 
rial in the actuability of its term; 
while the complete and adequate 
intrinsic 
a simple result of the concurrence 
of the two. 

It must 
sequence 


consists in 


possibility of the being is 


nifest, as a 
from the preceding re- 


be ma con- 
: , iG 
marks, that a possible being is not 
truly, but only szominally, 
For its material possibility, 


real. 
or its 


possible term, is only an entity of 


since it means 
more than a non-entity 
as liable to actuation; and _ its 
formal possibility, or its — 
act, although involving, as we have 


said, the notion of a positive real- 


reason, nothing 


conceived 
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ity eminently contained in the en- 
tity of the Creator, is still nothing 
formally in that line of reality to 
which we refer when we speak of 
its possibility. ‘Thus the possibil- 
ity of man. so far as it is eminently 
contained in the entity of the Crea- 
tor, is no human entity at all, but 
simply’ God’s entity and power; 
just as the possibility of velocity, 
so far as it is eminently contained 
in the entity of its cause, is no 
formal velocity at all, but simply 
the entity and power of the agent 
by which velocity can be 
brought into being. Certainly, the 
velocity with which a drop of rain 
falls to the ground has no formal 
existence in the earth which pro- 
duces it, but only in the drop itself; 


the 


it being evident that the attractive 
power of the earth is not velocity, 
but the principle of its production. 
And the same is to be said of any 


other effect inasmuch as it is emi- 
nently contained in its efficient 
cause. Nothing, therefore, that is 
merely possible has any formal be- 
ing in its cause; whence it follows 
that whatever is merely possible is 
nothing more than an entity of rea- 
son—that is, an unreality—whether 
we consider its material or its 
formal possibility. All entities, in 
fact, of which the act and the term 
are beings of reason, can have no 
actuality but an actuality of reason. 
Hence possible beings are them- 
selves only beings of reason, and 
have no reality, either physical or 
metaphysical. Why, then, are they 
called real? Certainly not for 
what they are, but simply because 
their possibility is the possibility 
of real beings. Many philosophers 
are wont to style them metaphysical 
realities ; but this is a mistake, for 
all metaphysical reality implies ex- 
istence. 

Possibles, as mere beings of rea- 
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son, have neither actuality nor 
formal unity, except in intellectual 
conception; whence it follows that 
they do not constitute number, ex- 
cept in intellectual conception. 
This inference evident. For 
every multitude is made up of dis- 
tinct units; and therefore no real 
multitude can be conceived with- 
out real units really distinct. On 
the other hand, possible beings are 
not real, but conceptual, units, nor 
are they really, but only mentally, 
distinct from one another. As, 
however, they are distinctly con- 
ceived, and have a distinct ideal 
actuality in the intellect that con- 
ceives them, they constitute what 
may be called an zdeaZ multitude. 
Such a multitude, as seen and ex- 
haustively comprehended by God’s 
intellect, is absolutely and positive- 
ly infinite; for possibilities are no- 
thing but the virtual degrees of 
being which God’s infinite real- 
ity eminently contains, and which 
God’s infinite power can produce 
outwardly. The range of possibili- 
ties is therefore co-extensive with 
God’s infinity, and thus actually 
comprises an infinite (not an sudefi- 
nite) multitude of distinct terms. 
This infinite multitude is dis- 
tinctly and pesi#ively known to God 
in the perfect comprehension of 
his own infinite being, which is the 
inexhaustible source of all possible 
beings; to our intellects, however, 
which cannot comprehend infinity, 
the same infinite multitude is 
known only negatively, inasmuch as 
we understand that the multitude 
of possible beings admits of no 
limit whatever. We have, in fact, 
no positive intuition of the infinite, 
but acquire a notion of it by means 
of abstraction only, as we remove 
the limits by which any finite real- 
ity directly perceived by us is cir- 
cumscribed. In other terms, our 


is 
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notion of the infinite is not an intui- 
tive idea, as the ontologists assume, 
but only an abstract concept.* 

Thus far we have spoken of what 
is called intrinsic possibility. Be- 
sides this possibility, which is theo- 
retical and absolute, there is also a 
relative possibility which is extrin- 
sic and practical. Extrinsically pos- 
sible we call that which is in the 
power of some being todo. With 
regard to God, all that is intrinsi- 
cally possible is also extrinsically 
possible; for his omnipotence has 
no bounds. With regard to crea- 
tures, whose power is confined to 
the production of accidental acts, 
the range of extrinsic possibility is 
very limited, since it is reduced to 
acts of a determinate species, and 
depends on extrinsic conditions. 
Still, as the efficient power of creat- 
ed substances is never exhausted 
by exertion, creatures virtually con- 
tain in theirown power a multitude 
of possible acts which has no limit 
but that of the multitude of terms 
or subjects which can be placed 
within the sphere of their activity. 
This amounts to saying that the ac- 
tive power of creatures can be ex- 
erted, not only successively, but 
even simultaneously, in the produc- 
tion of any number of accidental 
acts of a certain kind. Thus the 
attractive power of the sun suffi- 
ciently accounts for the possibility 
of innumerable movements which 
can take place at any time and at 
all times in any number of planets, 
comets, or particles of matter 
around it; so that the multiplica- 
tion of the effects does not require 
the multiplication of the power, but 
only that of the number of subjects, 
or potential terms, in which the 
acts proceeding from that power 
must be received. 


*See Catuoric Worx», July, 1873, page 47:1. 
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From what we have just said of 
real possibility, it will be easy to 
determine in what real impossibil- 
ity consists. Really impossible we 
call that which cannot exist in na- 
ture. Now, nothing can exist in 
nature which is not an act com- 
pleted by a suitable term, or a term 
actuated by a suitable act, or an 
actuality resulting from the conspi- 
ration of an act anda suitable term, 
as we have shown in a preceding 
article. That, therefore, is absolute- 
ly and intrinsically impossible in 
which this essential law of being is 
not fulfilled. ‘Thus passion without 
action is absolutely and intrinsically 
impossible, because a term cannot 
be actuated without an act; white- 
ness with nothing white is absolute- 
ly impossible, because no mode of 
being is conceivable where there is 
no being; a material form actuat- 
ing an intellectual term is absolute- 
ly impossible, because the one can- 
not give that kind of reality which 
the other should receive, and thus 
they cannot conspire into one es- 
sence; rotundity and triangularity 
in the same subject are absolutely 
impossible, because they exclude 

ad destroy one another. General- 
ly, whenever the assumed princi- 
ples of a thing do not conspire into 
one essential ratio, the thing will 
have no essence, and consequently 
no possibility of existence. Hence 
everything is intrinsically impossi- 
ble which lacks some constituent, 
or of which the constituents cannot 
meet together. 

Things intrinsically impossible 
are no beings, not even ideal be- 
ings; for since they have no es- 
sence, they have no objective intel- 
ligibility. Nevertheless, they are 
said to be really, truly, entitatively 
impossible, inasmuch as they are 
the opposite of possible entity, real- 
ity, and truth. 
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Besides this intrinsic and abso- 
lute impossibility, there isa relative 
impossibility, which is styled extrin- 
sic, arising from a deficiency or 
limitation of extrinsic power. It is 
evident that a thing intrinsically 
possible may be extrinsically im- 
possible to causes possessing limit- 
ed power. To God nothing is im- 
possible. When we say that God 
cannot sin or make a square circle, 
we do not limit his power, but only 
point out the éwfrinsic impossibility 
of the thing. And let this suffice 
with regard to possibles and impos- 
sibles. 

Principles of real relation.—Rela- 
tive we call “that which connotes 
something else ”"—id guod se habet ad 
aliud. ‘Thus the greater connotes 
the less, as nothing can be styled 
“ greater’ except as compared with 
something less; and, similarly, the 
less connotes the greater, as nothing 
can be styled “less” except as 
compared with something greater. 
Hence greater and less are both 
relative. 

That one thing may connote an- 
other, there must be some link be- 
tween them—that is, a communica- 
tion in something that reaches them 
both, and thus connects the one 
with the other. Hence, to consti- 
tute a relative being, three things 
are required: 1st, that which is to 
be related, or the sudject of the rela- 
tion; 2d, that to which it is to be 
related, or the erm of the relation ; 
3d, that through which it is related, 
or the foundation or formal reason 
of the relation. 

It is worth noticing that the word 
“relation” is used by philosophers 
in two different senses. Sometimes 
it is used as meaning simply “the 
respect of a subject to a term”; as 
when we say that the father by his 
paternity is related to his son, or 
thet the son by his filiation is re- 
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lated to his father. Here paternity 
and filiation are simple re/ativities, 
which may be called “ transitive re- 
lations,” as the one leads to the 
other. But sometimes the word 
“relation ” is used as meaning “ the 
tie resulting between two terms from 
the conspiration of their distinct 
relativities””; as when we say that 
between the father and his son there 
is a tie of consanguinity. Relation 
in this sense is nothing else than 
the actuality of two correlatives, in- 
asmuch as connected by their dis- 
tinct relativities, and may be styled 
“resultant relation,” or “ intransi- 
tive relation,” as it does not lead 
from the subject to the term, but is 
predicated of both together. 

The precise distinction between 
relativity and resultant relation is 
marked out by the two prepositions 
to and between. Relativity relates 
the subject fo its term; resultant 
relation, or correlation, intervenes 
between two terms. Relativity 
needs completion in a term having 
an opposite relativity, as it is evi- 
dent that paternity has no comple- 
tion without a son; and thus one 
relativity essentially needs to be 
completed by the other; but corre- 
lation is perfectly complete, as it is 
the result of the completion of one 
relativity by the other. And, lastly, 
the formal reason or foundation of 
the simple relativity is that which 
induces the connotation, or the re- 
spect of one term to another; whilst 
the formal reason of the correlation 
is the conspiration of two relativi- 
ties. ‘Thus the foundation of pa- 
ternity and of filiation is generation, 
active on the part of the father, and 
passive on the part of the son; but 
the formal reason of consanguinity 
is not the generation, but the con- 
spiration of paternity and filiation 
into a relative unity. This shows 
that these two kinds of relation are 
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entirely distinct, though they are 
essentially connected with one an- 
other in the constitution of the re- 
lative being. 

Let us now inquire in what the 
reality of relations consists. Here 
again we have to make a distinction ; 
for among the relations which are 
called veal, some are real in fact, as 
the transcendental relations, and 
others are real by denomination 
only, as all the predicamental rela- 
tions. 

Transcendental relation is that 
which intervenes between the act 
and the term. or the formal and the 
material principles of one and the 
same being. Such a relation is 
called “transcendental,” because 
it transcends the limits of any par- 
ticular predicament, and, like Jeng, 
extends to all predicaments. This 
relation is truly reai, whether we 
take “ relation ’’ as asimple relativi- 
ty or as a resultant correlation. 
For the relativity of an act to its 
term is nothing less than the actual- 
ity of the act in the same term; in 
like manner, the relativity of aterm 
to its act is nothing less than the 
actuality of the term in the same act. 
We know, in fact, that the common 
foundation of the two relativities is 
actuation, active on the part of the 
act, and passive on the part of the 
term; and from actuation nothing 
but actuality can result. - And since 
by such an actuation the act and 
the term are rea//y constituted in 
one another, hence their relativities 
need nothing extrinsic for their 
completion, but the one intrinsically 
completes the other in the same in- 
dividual being, and both conspire 
into one absolute actuality, which 
is the formal complement of the 
same being, as we have shown in 
another place. 

But with predicamental relations 
the case is different. The subject 
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and the term of the predicamental 
relation do not communicate with 
one another through themselves 
immediately, byt through some- 
thing else, and are always physical- 
ly distinct, as we shall see here- 
after; whence it follows that the 
predicamental relativity always re- 
fers the subject to a term extrinsic 
to it, and thus needs something ex- 
trinsic for its entitative completion. 
But nothing which is extrinsic to 
the subject can complete anything 
intrinsic to it so as to form a real 
entity. Therefore the relativity of 
the subject to its term is not a real 
entity of the subject, but only a real 
denomination. The minor of this 
syllogism can be easily proved ; for 
two things which are, and remain, 
extrinsic to cannot 
conspire into ove real unity; but 
the subject and the term of predi- 
camental relations are, 


one another 


and remain, 
extrinsic to one another; they can- 
not, therefore, conspire into one real 
unity. Hence they cannot give 
rise to any new real entity; for 
unity and entity are 
terms, 

Moreover, predicamental rela- 
tions arise between two absolute 
terms without anything new being 
introduced into them. For if we 
have two real terms, 4 and B, pos- 


convertible 


sessing something which is common 
to both, their communication in 
this common thing will make them 
relative. Yet such a communica- 
tion leaves A and # in possession 
of that reality which is said to be 
common, and adds no real entity to 
them. If 4 and Z are both white, 
the whiteness which is in 4 is by 
no means modified by the existence 
of whiteness in B. The fact that 
A and # are both white, simply 
means that whiteness is not con- 
fined to 4 ; but it does not imply 
any new real entity in A, and 
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therefore 4 remains identically the 
same, wlether there is another 
white body, 4, or not; and if there 
were one thousand white bodies, 4 
would become related to them all, 
and acquire a thousand relativities, 
without the least real modification 
of its entity. 

Not 


agent 


even the relation between 
and patient, which is the 
nearest possible imitation of the 
transcendental relation between the 
essential constituents of 
being, is a new eatity. 


absolute 
A being 
which acts is an agent; and a be- 
ing which is acted on is a patient. 
Agent and patient are 


connected 
by predicamental relation, the act 
produced by the first, and received 
in the second, being the foundation 


relativities. Now, is the 

j the agent to the pa- 
tient a new real entity above and 
besides the substance of the agent 
and its action? By no means. 
For such a relativity arises from 
this only: that the act produced by 
the agent zs received in the patient ; 
and as the patient is a being dis- 
tinct from the agent, the reception 
of the act in the patient cannot 
concur to the constitution of any 
the Hence 
the whole reality of the agent, as 
such, consists in its substance and 
its action; while the reception of 
its action can add 
real entity to it, but simply gives it 
a real denomination desumed from 
the reality of the effect produced. 
For the same reason, the relativity 
of the patient to the agent is no 
new real entity above and besides 
the substance of the patient and its 
passion. ‘This relativity, in fact, 
arises from this only: that the act 
received in the patient comes from 
the agent; and as the agent is a 
being distinct from the patient, the 
coming of the act from the agent 


new reality in agent. 


elsewhere no 
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cannot concur to the constitution 
of any new reality in the patient. 
Hence the whole reality of the pa- 
tient, as such, consists in its sub- 
stance and its passion, or reception 
of the act; while the coming of this 
act from a distinct being can add 
no real entity to it, but simply gives 
it a real denomination desumed 
from the reality of the causation. 

From what precedes we may 
conclude that the reality of predi 
camental relations requires no new 
real entity superadded to the real 
terms and the real foundation of 
their relativity, and accordingly 
predicamental relations are only 
nominal realities. 

Relations are either virtual, for- 
mal, or habitual. Virtual relativity 
is predicated of a subject which con- 
tains in itself virtually (¢7 actu primo) 
something through which it can 
communicate with a distinct term. 
Thus everything 
tual relativity to 
is seen; because 


visible has a vir- 
the eye before it 
all that is visible 
has the power to make an impres- 
sion upon the eye. Hence zvsz- 
bility is a virtual relativity, or, if 
we may so call it, a mere refera- 
bility. In Latin, it is called erdo— 
“ordination ’”’; and in the lan- 
guage of the schools, the visible 
would be said to have “a special 
ordination to the eye” —visibile ordi- 
nem habet ad oculum. In the same 
manner, the eye has a special ordi- 
nation to the visible, the intellect 
to the intelligible, etc. 

The formal relativity is predicat- 
ed of a subject which is formally 
(ix actu secundo) connected with its 
correlative by the formal partici- 
pation of acommon entity. Thus. 
when the visible object strikes the 
eye, the action of the one upon the 
other entails a formal link of rela- 
tivity between the two, and it is 
thus that the previous virtual rela- 
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tivity of the one to the other becomes 
formal. This formal relativity in 
Latin is often called respectus—“ a 
respect’; and the things thus re- 
lated are said “ to regard ”—resfi- 
cere—one another. 

The habitual relativity is predi- 
cated of that which has been 
brought into relation with its corre- 
lative by something in which both 
originally communicated, but which, 
owing to the destruction of one of 
the two, has ceased to be common. 
This relativity in Latin is properly 
called Aabitudo—that is, “ habitual 
connotation”; and the subject 
thus related is spoken of as habens 
se ad aliguid—a phrase which we 
not attempt to translate, and 
which is used by philosophers in a 
more general sense to express all 
kinds of relations.* ‘Thus a mur- 
derer is still habitually related to 
the man whom he has killed, al- 
though the man killed is no more a 
man; and, in the same manner, a 
son is habitually related to his fa- 
ther, even after his father’s death; 
for he is still the same son of the 
same father, and it would be a 
surd to pretend that he has lost his 
own relativity and ceased to be a 
real son only because his father is 
no more. It must be remarked, 
however, that this habitual relativi- 
ty cannot be real, except when the 
relation has an intrinsic foundation. 
For when the foundation ex- 
trinsic, there is nothing formally re- 
maining in the subject which, after 
the suppression of the term, can 
keep up its relativity. Thus, if the 
moon were annihilated, the dis- 
tance from the earth to the moon 
would totally vanish, as every one 
will easily admit. 

Much might be said about predi- 
camental relations, both intrinsic 


do 
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is 


*The general definition of relation is, /d, 
euius totum esse est ad alinud se habere. 
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and extrinsic; but, in a general 
treatise like this, we cannot well 
enter into matters of detail. We 
will only state that relations are 
divided according to their founda- 
tions. Intrinsic relations are re- 
spectively founded on substance, 
on action and passion, on quality, 
and on quantity; and therefor 
may be reduced to four kinds. 
Extrinsic relations also may be di- 
vided into four kinds, as they are 
respectively founded on a common 
cause, on a common region of ubi- 
cation, on a common duration, or 
on a common extrinsic 
comparison. 


term of 

Substance, and everything else 
considered absolutely, founds the 
relations of unity and Plurality. 
Action and passion found the rela- 
tions of causality and dependence. 
Quality founds the relations of /éhe- 
ness or unlikeness. Quantity founds 
the rehations of eguality or inequality. 
All these relations are called sutrin- 
their foundation is 
something intrinsic to the terms re- 
lated. 

A common cause founds the re- 
lation which we may call of coé/a- 
te r¢ wlness 


because 


Sl, 


between two terms pro- 
ceeding from it. Thus two broth- 
ers are connected in mutual frater- 
nity, inasmuch as they are the off- 
spring of the same parents. A 
common region of ubication and 
movement founds the relation 
adtstance. A common duration 
founds the relation of swccession 
A common extrinsic term of com- 
parison founds the relation of s¢le 
or situation. All these relations are 
called extrinsic, because their foun- 
dation is extrinsic to the terms re- 
lated. 

Principles of real distinction.— 
Distinction is nothing but a nega- 
tion of identity; and therefore 
there must be as many kinds of 


of 
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distinction as there are kinds of 
identity which can be denied. 
Hence we cannot properly deter- 
mine the principles of real distinc-~ 
tion without first ascertaining what 
are the principles of real identity. 

Identity is a relative unity, or a 
relation founded on the waity of a 
thing. For the thing which ts to 
be styled ¢He same must be com- 
pared with itself according to that 
entity on account of which it is to 
be pronounced to be identical with 
itself; and it is evident that such 
an entity must be ove in order to 
be the same. ‘Thus if I say: “The 
pen with which I am now writing 
is the very same which I used yes- 
terday,” the pen with which I am 
now writing will be the subject of 
the relation, the pen which I used 
yesterday will be the term of the 
relation, and the oneness of its en- 
tity will be the foundation of the 
relation and the formal reason of 
the identity. 

As relations, like everything else, 
are specified by their formal rea- 
sons, it is clear that there must be 
as many kinds of identity as there 
are kinds of unities on which the 
relation of identity can be founded. 
Now, three kinds of unities can be 
conceived: first, the formal unity 
of a complete being, or a complete 
unity, which may be called physical 
unity; secondly, the unity of an 
incomplete or metaphysical reality, 
which may be called metaphysical 
unity ; thirdly, the unity of a being 
of reason, which may be called 
logical unity. Accordingly, there 
can be three kinds of identity, viz., 
the physical, the metaphysical, and 
the logical. Let us say a word 
about each. 

Physical identity is a_ relation 
founded on the unity of a physical en- 
tity, and is the most real of all iden- 
tities. Some philosophers taught 
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that this identity is merely a logi- 
cal relation, or a relation of reason, 
because a relation cannot be real 
unless its subject be really distinct 
from its term—a condition which 
cannot be verified when the subject 
and the term are identical. But 
they did not reflect that a thing 
must be called rea//y identical with 
itself then only when it cannot be 
really distinguished from itself, and 
inasmuch as it excludes real distinc- 
tion from itself. It is therefore 
manifest that real identity excludes 
real distinction in that in which 
there isidentity. Nevertheless, the 
thing which is substantially identi- 
cal with itself may still really differ 
from itself in the manner of its be- 
ing, and may, as the subject of the 
relativity, involve a real entity, 
which it does not involve as the 
term of the same relativity; and 
accordingly the substantial identity 
of a thing with itself does not ex- 
clude a// real distinction. The pen 
with which I am now writing, al- 
though identical with the pen that 
lay on the table one hour before, is 
now in different accidental condi- 
tions, and has some real mode, 
which was wanting one hour ago. 
And this shows that there can be a 
sufficient real distinction between 
the subject and the term of the 
relation, even though they are sub- 
stantially identical. 

Physical identity may be divided 
into complete and incomplete. It is 
complete, or total, when a being is 
compared with itself through the 
unity of its physical entity, as in 
the preceding example of the pen. 
It is incomplete, or partial, when a 
physical part is compared with a 
physical whole, or, vice versa, as 
when we compare the whole man 
with his soul or with his body. 

Metaphysical identity is a rela- 
tion founded on the unity of a 
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metaphysical entity, and possesses 
a metaphysicai reality. It may be 
divided into adeguate and tnade- 
guate, It is adequate when a be- 
ing is compared with itself through 
the unity of some metaphysical 
reality which belongs to it. Such 
is the personal identity of John 
when old with John when young; 
for although he undergone 
many physical changes in his body, 
and therefore has not preserved a 
perfect physical identity with him- 
self, still his formal personality, 
which is wholly due to his soul, has 
not changed at all. 
will be inadequate when any meta- 
physical constituent of a complete 
being is compared with the being 
itself, or vice Such 
identity of the substantial act with 
the substance of which it is the act, 
of the matter with the material be- 
ing, and of any property or attribute 
with the thing of which it is the 
property or the attribute. Such is 
also the identity of the divine 
Personalities with the divine 
sence; for, although the divine 
Paternity identifies itself perfectly 
with the divine essence, this latter 
requires further identification with 
the divine Filiation and with the 
passive Spiration; for it must be as 
whole and perfect in the Second 
and the Third Person as it is in the 
First. 

Logical identity, or identity of 
reason, is a relation founded on the 
unity of a being of reason. It may 
be divided into odjective and sudbjec- 
tive. ‘The objective has its founda- 
tion in the real order of things; 
the subjective has no foundation 
except in our conception. Thus 
the identity we conceive between a 
horse and its owner as to their 
animality is an identity of reason 
only, although it is grounded on a 
real foundation; for animality is 


has 


The identity 


is the 


versa. 


es- 
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indeed to be found really in both, 
but its unity is only a unit of reason; 
for animality, as common to both, 
is only a logical entity, which we 
call “genus.” The same is to be 
said of the identity between Peter 
and Paul as to their humanity; for 
humanity, though real in both, is 
not numerically, but only specifical- 
ly, one, and its unity is therefore a 
unity of reason; for “ species 
logical being. On the 
when we that “a 


heavy,” identity 


” 
isa 
contrary, 
say stone is 
the between a 
and the swdject of such a 
proposition has no foundation ex- 


na 
and 


stone 
cept in our reason, therefore is 
and the same is 
to be said of the identity of the 
verb zs with the copula of the pro- 
position, of heavy with the predicate, 
etc. It is evident, in fact, that the 
ground on which these last relations 
are founded is not a real unity, and 
not even a unity having anything 
the real 
order ; since subject, predicate, etc., 


purely subjective ; 


corresponding to it in 
are mere conceptions and creations 
of our mind. 

We have thus three kinds of 
identity: the physical, which is 
either complete or incomplete; the 
metaphysical, which is either ade- 
quate or inadequate; the logical, 
which is either objective or merely 
subjective. Since distinction is 
the negation of identity, it is obvi- 
ous that the distinction between 
two terms always results from the 
non-unity of the same, and is con- 
ceived by the comparison of the one 
with the other according to some- 
thing which can be affirmed of the 
one, and must be denied of the 
other. Those things, in fact, are 
said to be distinct of which the one 
is not the other, or in one of which 
there is something not to be found 
in the other. 

First, then, to deny real physical 
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identity is to assert real physical 
distinction. Physical distinction 
may be either complete or incomplete 
as well as physical identity. It 
will be complete, or major, when, 


comparing two complete wholes 


with one another, we deny that the 
me is the other; as when we deny 
t is the moon. It 
be incomplete, or 


will 
minor, when, 
comparing together the whole and 
any of its parts, we deny that the 
whole is any of its parts, and vce 
deny that 
Germany is Europe, or that the 
the house. It is evident 
that incomplete physical distinction 
with 


hat the sun 


versa ; as when 


we 
roof is 


always coexists 
physical identity. 
‘The true and certain sign of real 
physical distinction 
things is their separability or their 
For 
are completely 


incomplete 


between two 


state of 
when 


actual separation. 
two things 
distinct as to their physical entity, 
they are each in possession of their 
own distinct existence; and con- 
uently the existence of the one 


does not depend on the existence 
of the other. On the other hand, 
although a physical whole cannot 
whole, if its parts be 
separated, yet each of its physical 
parts can exist separated, as each 


exist as a 


of them has its own existence inde- 
pendent of the existence of the 
whole. 

Secondly, to deny real metaphysi- 
cal identity is to assert real meta- 
phystcal distinction. Metaphysical 
distinction may be either adequate 
or inadequate no less than meta- 
physical identity. It will be ade- 
quate, or major, when, comparing 
together two metaphysical con- 
stituents, we deny that the one is 
the other; as when we deny that 
the act is the potency. It will be 
inadequate, or minor, when, com- 
paring a metaphysical compound 
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with any of its constituents, we deny 
that the constituent is the com- 
pound, and vice versa; as whea 
we deny that existence is the thing 
existing, or that person is person- 
ality. ‘The inadequate metaphysi- 
cal distinction always coexists with 
an inadequate metaphysical iden- 
tity. 

Thirdly, to deny an identity of 
reason is to assert a distinction of 
reason. A distinction of reason 
may be either odjective or merely 
subjective, no less than the identity 
of reason. It will be objective, or 
major, when, comparing together 
two entities which are really identi- 
cal, we find in their identical reality 
a ground for denying their concep- 
tual 
that God’s eternity is God’s immen- 


identity; as when we deny 


sity, or when we deny that in any 
given being one essential attribute, 
as animality, is another, as ration- 
ality. This distinction is objective, 
because its ground is found in the 
object itself; and yet it is not real, 
because each term represents the 
same thing under two distinct as- 
pects. Thus, in man, animality 
really includes a rational soul, and 
therefore implies rationality. sut 
the distinction will be purely sub- 
jective, or minor, when, comparing 
together two entities, we find no 
ground whatever for denying their 
identity, except in our subjective 
manner of viewing them. Thus, 
although man is identical with 
rational animal, we can distinguish 
man from rational animal as a sub- 
ject from a predicate; and it is 
evident that this distinction has no 
ground but in our conception. 
Accordingly, we have three kinds 
of distinction: the real physical, 
which is either complete or incom- 
plete ; the real metaphysical, which 
is either adequate or inadequate ; 
the logical, or of reason, which is 
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either objective or merely subjec- 
tive. This division is exhaustive. 
Some will say that we have for- 
gotten the modal distinction. But 
the fact is that we have abstained 
on purpose from mentioning it in 
connection with any special kind 
of distinction, because it may fall 
under the physical as well as the 
metaphysical distinction, according 
as it happens to be understood; for 
it is differently understood by dif- 
ferent writers. 

Some authors consider that there 
is a modal distinction between the 
spherical wax and its sphericity, be- 
tween the soul affected by fear and 
its affection, between the finger in- 
flected and its inflection, and 
generally between the modified sub- 
ject and tts Others, as 
Suarez, seem to admit a modal dis- 
tinction between the wax simply 
and its sphericity, between the soul 
simply and its affection, between 
the finger simply and its inflection, 
and generally Jdetween the subject 
simply and its mode. And others, 
again, admit a modal distinction be- 
tween the wax having a spherical 
form and the same wax having a 
different form; between the soul 
affected by a movement of fear and 
the same soul affected by a different 
movement; between the finger in- 
flected and the same finger not 
inflected; and generally detween a 
subject having one mode, and the same 
subject having another mode.* 

These different opinions have 
been occasioned by an imperfect 


mode. 


* There are philosophers who do notadmit any 
real distinction between a thing and its mode. 
Thus Tongiorgi (OxZo/., n. 148) says that ‘‘ the 
mode of any being is really nothing else than 
the being itself considered in a different manner.” 
This view deserves no discussion, as it is evi- 
dently false. If the mode of a thing were the 
thing itself, then the sphericity of the wax would 
be the wax, the joy of the soul would be the soul, 
and every affection would be the subject of the 
affection. The author seems to have confound- 
ed deing, the participle, with de/ng, the substan- 
tive. 
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analysis of distinction. ‘Those who 
originally treated of this matter 
called real all distinction which 
was not a mere distinction of rea- 
son, and overlooked the necessity 
of subdividing real distinctions into 
physical and metaphysical. Hence 
the modal distinction was simply 
callee rea/, without further examin- 
ing whether it had a physical ora 
metaphysical character; the more 
so as it was assumed that real modes 
were physical entities—which would 
convey the idea that real modal 
distinction is of a physical nature. 
But the assumption is not to be 
admitted, because, as we have re- 
marked in another 
cannot be styled “physical” enti- 
ties, as they have no possibility of 
separate existence. This being 
premised, let us briefly examin 
the three aforesaid opinions. 

The first admits a modal distinc- 
tion between spherical wax and it: 
sphericity. Sphericity cannot ex- 
ist without a subject; and there- 
fore it must be ranked among meta- 
physical entities. On the other 
hand, spherical wax is a metaphy- 
sical compound of wax and spheri- 
city. Hence, from what we have 
said above, the distinction of the 
one from the other is an nadeguat: 
metaphysicad distinction. 

The second opinion admits a 
modal distinction between the wax 
simply and its sphericity. Spheri- 
city, as we have stated, is a meta- 
physical entity, and so is “ wax sim- 
ply” also; for wax, as such, is 
not yet spherical, although, as a 
subject of sphericity, it excludes 
every other form. Such a wax 
therefore has no form, and, as such, 
it cannot exist; and accordingly 
it is an incomplete being. Hence 
the distinction between the wax 
simply and its sphericity is that 
which intervenes between two prin- 


article, modes 
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ciples of a complete being, and 
therefore is an adequate metaphysi- 
cal distinction. 

The third opinion alone gives 
the true notion of the modal dis- 
tinction. For if a piece of wax 
which is spherical happens to ac- 
quire another form, say the cubi- 
cal, the comparison of the cubical 
with the spherical wax will involve 
two terms physically real; and as 
the substance of the wax is still the 
same, no distinction will be found 
between the two terms, excent that 
which arises from denying the iden- 
tity of the cubical with the spheri- 
cal form. We have thus a real and 
physical modal distinction: rea/ 
and physical, because the spherical 
wax really and physically differs 
from the cubic wax; modal, be- 
cause the negation of identity falls 
on the two modes, and not on the 
substance. 

From this we learn that neither 

first nor the second opinion 
ibove mentioned gives the true no- 
tion of modal distinction. The 
first denies only the identity of the 
spherical wax with its sphericity ; 
the second denies only the identity 
of wax simply with sphericity. 
Now, it is evident that neither 
spherical wax nor wax simply is a 
It is evident, therefore, that 
neither opinion denies modal iden- 
tity. But modal distinction can- 
not be anything else than a denial 
of modalidentity. Therefore neither 
opinion gives the true notion of 
modal distinction. 

As modes are accidental formali- 
the modal distinction may 
also be called forma/. The Scotist 
philosophers imagined a formal 
distinction of another kind, which, 
according to them, was to be ad- 
mitted between the attributes of 
real being, and which was neither 
real nor a mere distinction of rea- 


m¢ de. 


ties, 
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son, but something intermediate. 
They called it “formal distinction 
arising from the nature of the 
thing "—distinctio formalis ex na- 
tura rei. We need not refute this 
invention. We have already given 
in full the general theory of dis- 
tinction, and we have found no 
room for any formal distinction in- 
termediary between real distinc- 
tions and distinctions of reason; 
and, as to the attributes of real be- 
ings, we have shown, in the article 
before this, that they are not really 
distinct from one another, but ad- 
mit of a simple distinction of rea- 
son, which, however, has 
foundation in the thing. 

Sometimes distinction is styled 
formal as contrasted with virtual. 
Thus we may say that there is a 
formal distinction between two 
terms formally existing—e.g., two 
existing men, and a virtual distinc- 
tion between two virtual terms— 
¢.g., two possiblemen. And gener- 
ally, whenever one and the same 
thing virtually contains two or 
more, latter, as thus con- 
tained, are said to be virtually dis- 
tinct. Thus intellect and reason 
are only virtually distinct, as they 
are one concrete power of acquir- 
ing knowledge which can perform 
its task by two different processes. 
This virtual distinction is, of 
course, nothing but a distinction 
of reason. 

Sometimes, again, distinction is 
called positive as contrasted with 
negative. It is positive when the 
two terms of which we deny the 
identity are both positive, and it 
is negative when one of the two 
terms is negatives as when we dis- 
tinguish the existent from the non- 
existent. Negative distinction is a 
real distinction; for the negation 
of real identity can be predicated 
not only of two real beings, but 


a real 


these 
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also, and with greater reason, of the 
existent as compared with the non- 
existent. 

It may be remarked that dstznc- 
tion, difference, and diversity are 
not synonymous. Diversity is 
most properly predicated of two 
things that are not of the same ge- 
nus; difference of two things that 
are not of the same species, and 
distinction of two things that are 
not numerically identical. Never- 
theless, the terms distinct, different, 
and diverse are very frequently em- 
ployed for one another, even by 
good authors. 
lastly, that distinc- 
tion, as such, is not a relation; for 
all relation presupposes some dis- 
tinction between the terms related, 
as a condition of its possibility. 
Yet two positive terms really dis- 
tinct have always a certain relative 


We observ e, 
] 
i 


opposition, inasmuch as there is 
always something common to both 
(at least their being) which may be 
taken as a foundation of mutual 
relativity. 

And here we close our investiga- 
tion al We 


have shown that possibles, rela- 
J 


out nominal realities. 
tions, and distinctions are no special 
realities, but called real from 
the reality of other things. Real 
possibility is only the possibility 

real relation is 


are 


of a real being; 
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only the actuality of two terms 
really communicating in something 
identical; and real distinction is 
only the of 
which the one is not really the 
other. 

As this is our last article on the 
principles of real being, | to 
remind the reader that our object 


existence things of 


we beg 
in this treatise has been only to 
point out distinctly, 
with as great a philosophical 


and to express 
pre- 
cision as our language could per- 
mit, all that concerns the constitu. 
tion of being in general. We may 
have failed to employ always tl 
best phraseology, but we hope 
analysis of real being is philosoph 
princi 
we have laid down under the 


ically correct, and the 


I 


dance of the ancients will be fe 
to shed a pure and abundant li 
on all the questions of spe 
metaphysics. But the 

should not forget 


student 
philo ophy 
the 
ment of all such questi 


h from the 


atest difficulty in 


ere 
not so 


mu¢ 


we 4 
the subjects investigated, 


the 
application 


imperfect knowledge 
of phi 
guage. And this is the rea 
we did our best to determine 
terms m<¢ 


philoso 
son ¥ 
purport of 
frequently employed in metaphysi- 
treatises. 
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AND ZARA; 


“THE ONLY TRUE LOVERS.” 


AN EASTERN ROMANCE NARRATED IN SONGS, 


ind I was duml 


> called to me from far. 
Because | loved i i n, I behevec 


He said, “ 


ove be secret yet, 


Eternity its truth shall prove.” 


It seemed not gift, but ancient debt 


Discharged, to answer love with love, 


II. 


Thy herald near me drew and knelt: 
I knew from whom the missive came 
Ere yet I saw, ere yet I felt 


Thy sigil-mark, or kissed thy name. 


I read— ’twas like a thousand birds, 
Music confused of Paradise : 

At last the words became ¢hy words ; 
Thy voice was in them, and thine eyes 


Above them shone in love and power, 
And flashed the meaning on the whole: 

We were not severed, friend, that hour: 
One day shail blend us, soul with soul. 
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III, 


That face is valorous and grave: 
To it, despite thine unripe spring, 

Thy spirit’s might the painter gave: 
It is the countenance of a king. 


Look down, strong countenance, strong yet fair, 
Through all this weak, unstable soul ! 

Like stars sea-mirrored, kindle there 
#fis virtues—truth and self-control ! 


Not beauty, nor that youthful grace 
Uncareful girlhood’s natural dower, 
Suffice. A child of royal race, 
A hero’s wife should walk in power. 


IV. 


Like some great altar rises vast 
That rock whereon our City stands, 
With gray woods girt; with shade far cast 
At morn dividing distant lands. 


Nor war she fears, nor summer drouth, 
By runnels pierced whose sparkling tide 

Is drawn from mountains of the South 
O’er myriad arches far descried. 


Around her cliff-like, stony zone, 
From tower to tower, from gate to gate, 
At eve, when sunset changes stone 
To gold, her princes walk in state ; 
And priests entoning anthems sweet, 
The people’s strength ; and maiden choirs 
That, passing, make them reverence meet ; 
And orphaned babes, and gray-haired sires, 


High up, with many a cloistered lawn, 
And chapelled gallery widely spread, 
Extends, flower-dressed at eve and dawn, 

The happy “ City of the Dead.” 
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There musing sit I, day by day; 
I sing my psalm; I pray for thee: 
“ If men could love, not hate,” I say, 
“ How like to heaven this earth would be!” 


V. 


Love bound a veil above my brow ; 
He wrapt it round me, o’er and o’er ; 
He said, “ My little nun art thou, 
My solitary evermore. 


“ Where hid’st thou when the falcons fly ; 
The flung jereed in music shrills ? 
When sweep the Arab horsemen by 
In valleys of the terraced hills ? 


“ Where are thy childhood’s blithesome ways ? 
The tales, the dances, and the sports ? 

The bards that sang thy beauty’s praise 
Amid the hundred-columned courts ?” 


Love took from me all gifts save one: 
The veil that shrouds me is his gift: 
Love! say to him I love, “ Alone 
That veil of severance thou canst lift.”. 


VI. 


On crimson silk, ’mid leaf and flower 
I traced thy name in golden thread; 
A harper harped beneath my bower: 
I rose, and brought him wine and bread. 


He sang: methought he sang of thee! 

“ My prince!” I cried—“ how knew’st him thou ? 
His victories in the days to be ? 

His heaven-like eyes, and king-like brow ?” 


“© maid! I have not seen thy prince: 
Old wars I sang; old victories won 
In my far-distant land long since ; 
I sang the birth of moon and sun,” 


VCL. XIX—20. 
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He culled me grapes—the vintager ; 
In turn, for song the old man prayed: 
I glanced around ; but none was near : 
With veil drawn tighter, I obeyed. 


“Were I a vine, and he were heaven,” 
I sang, ‘I'd spread a vernal leaf 
To meet the beams of morn and even, 
And think the April day too brief. 


“ Were he I love a cloud, not heaven, 
I’d spread my leaf and drink the rain ; 

Warm summer shower, and dews of even 
Alike I’d take, and think them gain.” 


“ T would not shrink from wintry rime 
Or echoes of the thunder-shock, 

But watch the advancing vintage-time, 
And meet it, reddening on my rock.” 


VIII. 


I often say, now thou art gone, 

** How hard I seemed when he was here !” 
I feared to seem too quickly won: 

Love also came at first with fear. 


I sang me dear old songs which proved 
That many a maid had loved ere I: 
No secret knew I till I loved: 
I loved, yet loved reluctantly. 


My heart with zeal more generous glowed 
When he I loved was Danger’s mate. 
Great Love in this his greatness showed— 

He lifted thee to things more great. 


IX. 


My childhood was a cloistered thing: 
No wish for human love was mine; 
I heard the hooded vestals sing 
‘The praises of their Love Divine. 
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The village maids with rival glee, 
Flower-filleting their unclipt hair, 

Sang thus, “ The meadow flowers are we”: 
I thought the convent flowers more fair. 


Yet false Iam not. Still I climb 
Through love to realms this earth above: 
And those whom most I loved that time 
Only for love’s sake fled from love. 


xX. 


Dear tasks are mine that make the weeks 
Too swift in passing, not too slow: 

I nurse the rose on faded cheeks, 
Bring solace to the homes of woe. 


I hear the Vesper anthems swell ; 

I track the steps of Fast and Feast 
I read old legends treasured well 

Of Machabean chief or priest. 


I hear, on heights of song and psalm, 
The storm of God careering by : 
Beside His Deep, for ever calm, 
I kneel in caves of Prophecy. 


O Eastern Book! It cannot change! 

Of books beside, the type, the mould— 
It stands like yon Carmelian range 

By our Elias trod of old! 
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THE FARM OF MUICERON. 


BY MARIE RHEIL, 


FROM THE REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE. 


ONCLUDED. 


XXII. 

DuRING these terrible events, I 
dare say the combatants were not 
the most to be pitied. They, at 
least, were in action, in the midst 
of powder and noise; and if they 
fell, wounded or dead, they scarce- 
ly had time to know it. But think 
of the poor friends and relatives 
who remained without news, and 
almost without strength to seek 
uny information! They were to be 
pitied. 

Perhaps you may live in a city, 
which does not prevent you from 
sometimes going to the country; 
and so you can understand how 
certain villages are isolated from 
all daily communication. Our ham- 
let of Ordonniers, although near 
the large city of Issoudun, was, in 
this respect, worse off than many 
other places; for when M. le Mar- 
quis was absent from the chateau, 
there was no daily paper, none of 
the villagers being liberal enough 
to indulge in that’ luxury. The 
Perdreaux, in their time, subscrib- 
ed for a paper, which came every 
other day, and gave the market 
prices and a jumble of news of 
people and things here and there 
about a month old. Even this re- 
source no longer existed. M. le 
Curé was the only one who cared 
for what was going on; but as his 
means were very limited, he con- 
tented himself with a little paper 
which only came every Sunday. 

Judge, then, of the terrible an- 


guish at Muiceron; above all, when 
they saw all the able-bodied men 
of the commune leave; for you re- 
member that then, for the first 
time, the provinces showed their 
teeth at the news of the horrors 
in Paris, and rose en masse to go 
and punish the rebellious children 
of a city that, in her selfishness, 
disturbed the whole of France 
without any just right. 

The women displayed great bra- 
very. They fitted out their sons, 
husbands, brothers, and betrothed, 
and let them leave for the dreadful 
struggle without wincing. But the 
next day—but the following days! 
What anxiety and what tears! 

It was touching to see them each 
morning run before the country 
stage or speak to the letter-carrier, 
in hopes of hearing some words 
to reassure them. Generally, the 
stage drove rapidly on at a gallop; 
for stage-drivers are not patient, 
and the poor creatures’ only in- 
formation was an oath or rough 
word. As for the letter-carrier, he 
knew nothing positive, and was 
content to give the flying reports, 
which were not enough to quiet 
those troubled souls. 

Jeanne and her mother kept at 
home. They prayed to God and 
wept, poor things! It was the 
best way to learn patience; but 
their hearts sank within them. it 
was a hard blow to have been so 
near happiness, and then suddenly 
to see it fly, perhaps for ever. 
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Old Ragaud was miserable that 
he could not go off with the other 
men of the neighborhood. He was 
too old, and this only increased his 
vexation, as he was but three or 
four years older than Michou, and 
he was in the battle! The sadness 
and ill-humor of the poor old fellow 
rendered Muiceron still gloomier, 
and the women neither dared stir 
nor sigh before him. 

The little they knew was very 
terrible; and when the private 
letters began to arrive, all the 
families were plunged in despair 
and sorrow. Our commune alone 
lost three men ; among them Coten- 
tin, the miller, an honest peasant, 
and father of four children. He 
shot dead, almost at the 
moment of his arrival; and the next 
day came the news of the death of 
Sylvain Astiaud, son of the head- 
forester, one of our bravest boys. 
Each one trembled for his own at 
the announcement of these mis- 
fortunes, and at last silence was 
considered a sure sign that mourn- 
ing should be prepared. 

Jeanne felt all her courage fail. 
She could no longer either eat or 
sleep, and even feared to question 
the passers-by. Certainly the good 
God, who wished to sanctify the 
poor child, and make her a perfect 
woman, did not spare her any suf- 
fering. He acted with her like 
a father who is tender and _se- 
vere at the same time; who cor- 
rects the faults of his child, know- 
ing well that they are more hurtful 
than death, and then recompenses 
her when petting can no longer 
spoil her. 

Therefore this little Jeannette 
had to go to the end of her trial 
before relief came and her tears 
were dried. And this happened 
through that giddy, wild Pierre 
Luguet, who had left, like the 


was 
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others, singing and _blustering, 
assuring the people around that he 
did not believe a word of the cur- 
rent rumors, and that, in one hour 
after his arrival in Paris, he would 
find out the whole truth, and send 
them all the news. But, behold! as 
soon as he was in the midst of 
smoking and bleeding Paris, he 
lost his senses, imagined himself 
killed before he had fired a shot, 
and wrote in pencil, on a scrap of 
blood-stained paper, a letter to his 
parents, all sighs and tears. He 
bade them farewell, and begged them 
to pray for his soul, as he would be 
dead before night; for no one could 
live in such a terrible conflict. If 
he had only spoken for himself, it 
might have passed; but he added 
that M. le Marquis, Jean-Louis, and 
Michou were certainly dead. He 
had sought for them everywhere, 
asked everybody, and no one 
could give him good news. ‘To 
crown his stupidity, he added that, 
among the great heaps of corpses 
that Jay yet unburied, he had 
recognized Jean-Louis’ blouse of 
gray linen bound with black; and 
therefore they must weep for the 
death of that good, brave boy. 
Poor Mme. Luguet ran straight 
to Muiceron to show that foolish 
letter. If there had been the least 
degree of cool good sense among 
them, it would easily have been 
seen they were the words of a 
brain addled from fear; but in the 
mortal anxiety of the poor Ragauds, 
they took it all for good coin. 
Jeanne fell on her knees, sobbing 
aloud, and, losing the little courage 
she still possessed, wrung her hands 
in despair. Pierrette threw herself 
beside her daughter, trying to 
comfort her; and Ragaud wept 
bitterly, although he had said a 
thousand times a man in tears 
is not worthy to wear breeches. In 
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the evening, tne true religion which 
filled those poor hearts came to sup- 
port them and give them some 
strength. They lighted tapers be- 
fore the crucifix and around the 
Blessed Virgin, and all night this 
afflicted family prayed ardently for 
the repose of the souls of the sup- 
posed dead—who were never bet- 
ter. 

The next day you would have 
been shocked to have seen the 
ravages grief had made on their 
honest faces. Jeannette, wearied 
out with weeping and fatigue, slept 
in the arms of her mother, paler 
than a camomile-flower. Pierrette 
restrained her tears, from fear of 
awakening the child; but her hol- 
low eyes and cheeks were pitiful to 
see ; and the sun shone brightly in 
the room, without any one taking 
the trouble to close the shutters. 

It was in this state that M. le 
Curé found the Ragaud family. 
His entrance at Muiceron renewed 
the lamentations; but Jeannette 
was calm, which greatly pleased the 
good pastor, as he saw that his 
lessons, joined to those of divine 
Providence, had borne their fruit. 

He took the little thing aside, 
and, much affected by her deathlike 
appearance, spoke gently to her, 
and asked her to walk with him on 
the bank of La Range. 

“My daughter,” said he, “it is 
not right to sink into such utter 
despair about news which is yet 
uncertain. Showa little more cour- 
age, for a while at least, until we 
hear something positive.” 

“He is dead,” said Jeannette. 
“May the will of God be done! 
Alas! I should have been too 
happy, if I had seen him again.” 

“Why are you so certain? As 
for me, I confess Pierre’s letter 
would not make me lose all hope.” 

“They were three together,” said 
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she. “ Pierre has written; could 
they not have written also ?” 

This argument was not bad. The 
curé could not reply; for, without 
acknowledging it, he did think the 
silence very strange. He made the 
poor child sit down by the side of 
the swift-running stream that glit- 
tered in the bright sunshine, and 
spoke to her for a long time in 
such soothing, touching words, 
Jeanne listened with profound re- 
spect and piety. He spoke of the 
happiness of this world, which is 
but for a short time; of the neces- 
sity of living and regaining her 
strength, that she might console 
her parents; of the beautiful day of 
eternity; of the heavenly home, 
where we will meet again the loved 
ones gone before us, never again to 
be separated. 

At another time, Jeannette would 
not have understood these words, 
and perhaps might have even found 
them out of place; but now they 
fell upon her heart like soft ca- 
resses. 

“Oh!” said she, “ it is only now 
I understand how dearly I loved 
him. Father, tell me, can he see 
us from above ?” 

“You will have it, then, that h 
is absolutely dead,” said the cur¢, 
smiling. 

Jeannette, in spite of her grief, 
smiled in her tears. 

“That is true,” she said; “ per- 
haps he is not dead.” 

Hope had re-entered her 
with the consolations of the holy 
priest. They walked down the 
road to the farm, and Jeannette 
thanked him with much tenderness, 
and remarked, as it was near sunset, 
he must return home. 

“One moment,” said the good 
cure ; “you are a little egotist. I 
can’t go without saying a word to 
father and mother.” 


soul 
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“Oh! yes,” said she, “ of course 
you must; but, dear father, I will 
remain here, and say my rosary in 
the shade under the trees; the air 
will completely restore me.” 

“Very well, dear child,” replied 
the curé; “and may the Blessed 
Virgin console you, my daughter!” 

Jeanne retired under the heavy 
foliage, and really took her little 
rosary out of her pocket. But this 
wood recalled many sweet reminis- 
cences. It was there Jean-Louis 
had found her and saved her life 
on that stormy night the year be- 
fore. She looked for the spot, near 
the woodman’s cabin, where he 
had taken her in his arms with a 
father’s care; and as the remem- 
brance of all this past happiness, 
which she had then slighted, came 
back to her heart, she leant against 
a tree, and hid her 
hands. 


face in her 

Whether they were tears of re- 
pentance, of regret, of love, or of 
prayer that fell from her eyes God 
only knows; and surely, in his infi- 
nite goodness, he waited for this 
moment of supreme anguish, which 
could not have endured much lon- 
ger, to say to that heart-broken 
child, “ You have suffered enough; 
now be happy !” 

For in that same hour Jean- 
Louis, wild with joy, leaped from 
the imperial of the country stage 
on the highroad, and ran, without 
stopping to take breath, toward his 
beloved Muiceron. 

He also remembered the stormy 
night, and, from a sentiment you 
can well understand, wished to see 
again the little hut, if only to throw 
a passing glance. 

He reached the spot, and was 
soon near the tree where Jeannette 
leant motionless. He recognized 
her. The beating of his heart almost 
suffocated him; for, with a lover’s 


zit 
instinct, he immediately knew, if 
she had come to weep in that spot, 
it could only be on his account. 

He advanced until he stood close 
behind her. 

“Jeanne!” said he, so softly he 
scarcely heard his own voice. 

Jeannette turned, and gave one 
scream. Her eyes wandered a 
moment, as if she had seen a phan- 
tom, and she fell half-dead into his 
arms. 

“Jeanne! dear, dear Jeanne! 
don’t you know me ?”’ said he, press- 
ing her to his breast. “I have 
caused you much sorrow, but it is 
all over—oh! it is all over; tell 
me, is it not?” 

The poor child could not speak; 
her emotion and joy were too great. 
But such happiness don’t kill; and 
gradually she revived, although she 
still trembled like a leaf. 

“OQ Jeannet she said at 
last, “they wrote word you were 
dead.” 

“And was that the reason you 
were weeping here all alone in this 
wood, my poor, dear darling?’ he 
tenderly asked. 

“Yes,” said she, looking down; 
“T could not be consoled. Why 
did you not send us some news ?” 

“T wished to surprise you,” said 
he, with simplicity; “and now I 
see I did wrong.” 

“One day more, and I would 
have been dead also,” said she, 
leaning on his arm. “Cruel boy, 


go! 
She looked so lovely, still pale 
with grief, and yet as lively and 
coquettish as before, Jeannet was 
obliged to clasp her once again in 
his arms, and even kissed her, for 
which I hope you will pardon him, 
as I do. 

“ How good God is,” said he, “ to 
permit us to meet again in this very 
place! This is the second time 
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dear Jeannette, that I have saved 
you when in great trouble; and I 
hope it is a sure sign that poor 
Jean-Louis will be able to comfort 
and assist you all the rest of his life.” 

“You will never leave us again; 
you will promise that?” she replied. 
“When you are away, all sorts 
of misfortunes happen. Oh! how 
much we have suffered.” 

And as these words suddenly re- 
called the sad events of the last six 
months, her flirtation, her thought- 
less conduct, and the lamentable 
scenes that followed, she blushed, 
sighed, and leant her face, down 
which the tears were streaming, 
against Jean-Louis’ shoulder. 

“My own Jeannette,” said he, 
“you must no longer think of all 
that sorrow, now that God has 
made us so happy again. There is 
no misfortune which does not carry 
with it a profitable lesson when we 
recognize in it the hand of the 
Lord; and, for my part, although 
I have been nearly dead with grief, 
I say that my present happiness 
has not been too dearly bought, 
and I would consent to pass again 
through the same trials, on condi- 
tion of possessing a second day 
like this.” 

“Oh! no,” said Jeanne, “I have 
had enough. Ihave not your cour- 
age, and I will pray to God that I 
may be spared from’ such great 
trials. Come,” added she, taking 
Jeannets arm, “we must go and 
surprise our parents. And the dear 
curé is just now with them! He 
told me so—the good, holy man 
told me you were not dead.” 

“But who set such a report 
afloat ?” asked Jeannet. “ For really 
I was not even in danger.” 

“Oh! what a story,” cried Jeanne. 
“You were in the fight; it could 
not be otherwise.” 


“Certainly,” said Jeannet, “I 
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fought, and did my best; but I 
never for an instant imagined the 
good God would let me die without 
seeing you again.” 

“It is very well to have such 
happy thoughts,” said Jeanne joy- 
fully ; “if I could have had them, | 
would not have been nearly dead 
with anxiety, and hopeless from 
such great fear. Now I regret my 
tears, and would like to take them 
back.” 

“ You would not be the richer for 
it,” said he, laughing; “but, Jean- 
nette, don’t laugh at me. It was 
neither presumption nor careless- 
ness made me think so. The good 
God put the faith in my heart; and 
then, didn’t I have round my neck 
the silver medal you gave me the day 
of your first communion?. Wasn't 
the image of the Blessed Virgin 
powerful enough to turn aside the 
balls ?” 

“What!” said Jeannette with 
emotion, “have you still my medal ? 
Is it the very same one? Have 
you always worn it, in spite . . . in 
spite of all . . . Jeannet, show it to 
me; let me kiss it!” 

“No,” said Jean-Louis, blushing, 
“not now. I will show it 
later.” 

“ Right away; I won’t wait,” said 
she in the peremptory 
which so well became her. 
to be obeyed.” 

“ But,” said Jeannet, much em- 
barrassed, “I can’t, because 

" what?” she replied 
“Don’t think you are going to be 
master here! No, no, not more 


to you 


manner 


“T like 


Because 


now than before, when, you remem- 
ber, my mother said, ‘ Jeannette 
is the boy. ee 

“Really,” answered Jean-Louis, 


“you have a good memory. Well, 
then, since Jeannette is the boy, 
and I am the girl, I must submit to 
her wishes.” 
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Ard as, in spite of all this talk, 
he made no attempt to show her 
the medal, another idea entered 
her head. 

“You are wounded,” said she, 
“and you don’t wish me to see it.” 

“That is not the reason,” he re- 
plied, unbuttoning his vest. “I 
don’t wish you to believe any such 
thing.” 

On opening his shirt, he showed 
the medal on his breast, and then 
the curious Jeannette understood 
his resistance; for, near the blessed 
image of our dear Mother, she re- 
cognized the long tress of blonde 
hair which had been cut off during 
her illness. 

“It has never left me,” said he; 
“but I dared not let you see it. 
Do you forgive me? Your poor 
hair! I said tomyself, While it rests 
upon my heart, it is as though my 
little sister were watching over me. 
And in the fight, I thought that, as 
the medal of the Blessed Virgin 
and your precious souvenir were 
also exposed to the fire, I could 
not be killed; and you see I was 
not mistaken.” 

“Oh!” cried Jeannette, with tears 
in her eyes, “my dear Jeannet, I 
do not deserve such love.” 

They reached Muiceron, arm-in- 
arm. Oh! how refreshing was the 
shaded court-yard and the fra- 
grant hedges! And then, the dear 
house looked. so gay in its new 
white coat, its green shutters, the 
fresh young vines that hung from 
the trellis, and its slate roof newly 
repaired, all shining in the soft 
rays of the sinking sun. The songs 
of the bulfinch and robin were 
more joyous than the trumpets and 
horns on a patronal feast; and it 
seemed as though the good God in 
heaven were well pleased, so beau- 
tiful was the blue sky, flecked with 
golden-edged clouds! Was it real- 
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ly the house we saw six months ago ? 
Jeannet, who had long loved it, 
scarcely recognized it; he was 
mute with admiration, and, although 
he had left it in despair, he ac- 
cused himself of having neglected 
to look at it until now; for surely 
his memory did not recall anything 
as joyous and beautiful as he now 
beheld in his beloved Muiceron. 

Shall we ask the reason? There 
is a great artist who can paint, with 
colors of unparalleled brilliancy, 
whatever he chooses to place before 
our eyes. He is called happiness ; 
and God wishes him to walk beside 
us, both in this world and the 
other. 

The two dear children began to 
run as soon as they entered the 
court-yard of Muiceron.  Jean- 
nette was the first to spring across 
the threshold, and fell speechless 
into her mother’s arms.  Jean- 
Louis quickly followed her, and 
stood in the door-way, helding out 
his hands to his parents. ‘Then 
there were cries, and tears, and 
confusion of kisses, and questions 
without end and without reason. 
Their hearts overflowed. The little 
one, as they always called the tall, 
handsome boy, was covered with 
stifled with embraces 
quite overpowering; for country- 
people drink in joy by the bucket- 
ful and don’t put on gloves when 
they wish to show their love. But 
you can imagine Jean-Louis did 
not complain. M. le Curé alone 
kept aside, with clasped hands, 
from time to time putting his 
handkerchief to his eyes, and 
thanking God, while he waited his 
turn. 

Gradually their happiness toned 
down a little; but the excitement 
was so great, each one showed his joy 
in some particular manner. Old 
Ragaud whirled around the room, 
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took off his cap to smooth his hair, 
and replaced it, all the while laugh- 
ing as though he did not know pre- 
cisely what he was about; and 
Pierrette forgot to ask the children 
what they wished to eat, which was 
a sure sign her head was completely 
turned. As for Jeannette, I must 
tell you that, like all innocent, 
warm-hearted young girls, she 
dared act, in presence of her pa- 
rents and M. le Curé, as she would 
not have done alone with her 
brother; she threw her arms around 
his neck every half-second, and 
clung to him so closely he could 
not stiraninch. Jeannet did not 
show greater timidity; seeing her 
act with such maivelé, he neither 
frowned nor looked sour, but ac- 
cepted willingly what was so sweet- 
ly offered him. 

Fortunately, Marion, whom no 
one thought of, and who bellowed 
with joy in chorus with the others, 
came to her senses sooner than any 
of them, and thought of the supper. 
Jeannet smelt the butter frying on 
the stove, and acknowledged he 
was very hungry. This covered Pier- 
rette with confusion. She felt very 
guilty that she had so neglected 
her duties, and asked a thousand 
pardons; but Jeannet laughed, as 
he kissed her, and told her not to 
be excited, as he could easily wait 
until the next day, being only really 
hungry to see and kiss her. 

Ragaud would not let the dear 
curé go home. It was right that 
he should wait until the end of the 
feast; and as the good pastor, who 
always thought of everything, ex- 
pressed a fear that old Germaine 
might be anxious about him, they 
despatched a stable-boy, with the 
wagon and quickest mare at Muice- 
ron, to fetch her. 

What a fine supper that was! 
All these good people recovered 


their appetites, and ate and drank 
as they had not done for a long 
while. I leave you to imagine the 
stories that were told of the revolu- 
tion. But Jeannet, not wishing to 
cloud their present joy, was careful 
to relate events as though all had 
been a kind of child’s play. Jean- 
nette, however, paused more than 
once as she was about to take a 
mouthful. She felt that Jean-Louis 
stretched a point now and then for 
love of her, and she showed her 
gratitude by looking tenderly at 
him, while she pressed his hand un- 
der the table. 

At the dessert, they formed plans. 
They talked of re-establishing the 
old order of things, of living to- 
gether again in peace and harmony, 
and that there should be no more 
separations. Ragaud, especially, 
dwelt at length, and very particu- 
larly, upon the happy future in 
store for all of them; threw mean- 
ing glances right and left, in which 
could be remarked much hidden 
meaning and not a little white 
wine. Jeannette smiled, blushed, 
looked down; and, I fancy, Jean- 
Louis’ heart beat high with hope 
and expectation of what was to fol- 
low. 

The good man ended by being 
much affected, though he endea- 
vored to pass it all off asa joke; for 
it was his wish always to appear 
deaf to any kind of sentiment. 

“After all,” said he, tapping 
Jean-Louis on the shoulder, “ here 
is a boy upon whom we cannot 
depend. He is here now at this 
very moment; but who knows if 
to-morrow he will not be out of 
sight as quickly as the stars fall 
from the sky on an August night ? 
Isn’t it so, M. le Curé ?” 

“It is just as you say, Ragaud,” 
replied the curé. “‘ He who has 
drunk will drink again,’ says the 
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proverb; and as this little one went 
off once without giving warning, 
how can we know but he will do it 
again ?” 

“Oh! what nonsense,” said Jean- 
net. “ My dear parents, I will never 
leave you again !” 

“Hum!” replied Ragaud, “ you 
said that a hundred times before, 
and then what did we see? One 
fine morning, no Jeannet !” 

“We must tie him,” said old 
Germaine, laughing; “ when Jean- 
nette misbehaved in school, I used 
to tie her by the arm to an end of 
the bench.” 

“T remember it well,” said Jean- 
nette; “and more than once I broke 
the string.” 

“Then we must find some other 
means, if that will not do; think 
of something, Germaine,” replied 
Ragaud, winking over at the chil- 
dren. 

“ Think 


said she. 


yourself, M. Ragaud,” 
“Are you not master 


“ That depends,” replied Ragaud. 
“If I were master, I would say to 
Jean-Louis, Marry, my boy; when 
you will have a wife and children, 
they will keep you in the country 
more than all the ropes, even that 


of our well. But Jeannet has de- 
clared he will not hear of marriage ; 
and here is Jeanne, who can’t be 
relied upon for advice, as she said 
the same thing not more than a 
month ago, in presence of M. le 
Curé; so we can’t sing that tune 
any longer.” 

“But how do you know? Per- 
haps by this time they have both 
changed their minds,” said the cur¢, 
smiling. 

“ Let them say so, then,” replied 
Ragaud, his eyes beaming with pa- 
ternal tenderness that was delight- 
ful to see. 

“© father!” said Jean-Louis, 
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rising, “if I dared to understand 
you, I would be wild with joy !” 

“If you can’t understand me, 
little one, Jeannetté perhaps can 
be a little quicker. Speak, Jean- 
neton !” 

The child instantly understood 
his meaning. In a second she 
was beside Jeannet, took his hand, 
and both knelt down before their 
father. 

“My children, ask M. le Curé’s 
blessing before mine,” said Ragaud 
solemnly. “ He is the representa- 
tive of the good God, and it is God 
who has conducted all.” 

It was a touching scene. The 
good curé extended his trembling 
hands over Jean-Louis and Jean- 
nette, who bent low before him, 
weeping; then Ragaud did the 
same with great simplicity, which is 
the sign of true piety, and then 
Pierrette took each of their dear 
heads in her arms, kissed them, and 
said : 

“My poor darlings! May God 
protect you all the days of your life! 
You have wept so much, you de- 
serve to be happy together.” 

The poor children were over- 
whelmed with joy so deep and 
tranquil they could neither move 
nor speak. They kept close to- 
gether, and looked tenderly at each 
other with eyes that said much. 
M. le Curé left them for awhile to 
themselves and their new-found 
happiness. He knew enough of the 
human heart to understand that 
great display of affection, loud 
weeping, and noisy parade of words 
and actions are often marks of a 
very little fire in the soul; while 
love which has been proved by 
deeds, and which is scarcely seen, 
is always very ardent. As he had 
never doubted that Jeannet, hither- 
to so perfect, would show and feel 
sincere affection as a lover, he was 
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glad to sce he was not mistaken, 
and regarded with much pleasure 
this young couple, who were so well 
matched. 

However, it was very easy to see 
our curé had something to say. 
Jean-Louis and Jeannette had soft- 
ly retreated to the corner near the 
sideboard, a little out of sight of 
the parents; and we must imagine 
that, feeling themselves a little 
more at ease thus sheltered from 
observation, the faculty of speech 
returned to them, as they could be 
heard whispering and laughing like 
children at recreation. It was so 
charming to see them thus relieved 
from all their difficulties, and swim- 
ming in the full tide of happiness, 
like fish in the river, no one had the 
courage to disturb them. 

But our curé had his own idea, 
and would not leave until he had 
made it known; so, as he saw Jean- 
Louis and Jeannette might chatter 
away a long while, he rose, as if to 
say good-night, which made all the 
rest rise; for, although intensely 
happy, they did not forget to be 
civil. 

“My children,” said the pastor, 
‘addressing the old as well as the 
young, “I will go to sleep to-night 
very happy. For forty years, come 
next All-Saints, that I have been 
your curé, never have I assisted at 
a betrothal as consoling as yours, 
for which I will return thanks to 
God all my life. You are going to 
marry as is seldom done in the 
world sowadays; that is to say, 
with hearts even more full of esteem 
than of love, which enables me, in 
the name of the Lord, to promise 
you as much happiness as can fall 
to the lot of mortals here below. 
You know already that a house 
built without foundation cannot 
stand, and that the grain sown in 
bad soil bears no fruit. It is the 
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same with the sacrament of mar- 
riage, when it is received by a soul 
that is frivolous and vain, and feels 
neither regret for the past nor 
makes good resolutions for the fu- 
ture. Oh! how happy I am I can- 
not say this about you; and how 
my old heart, which has pitied all 
your sufferings, now is gladdened 
at your happiness, well deserved by 
the piety and resignation of the one 
and the sincere repentance of the 
other—this is for our betrothed. 
Great disinterestedness, and all the 
domestic virtues of a Christian 
life is the praise I unhesitatingly 
bestow upon you, the good parents! 
But if this reward is beautiful, if 
nothing can exceed it, since it is the 
pledge of a whole life of peace and 
happiness, know that the Lord will 
not be surpassed in generosity, and 
that he has prepared a delightful 
surprise by my mouth, which will 
be like the crowning bouquet on 
the summit of an edifice just com- 
pleted. 

“ My dear Ragaud, I speak now to 
you. ‘Twenty years ago, when your 
generous heart received, without the 
slightest hesitation, a poor, abandon- 
ed child, it was an honorable and 
religious act, which deserved the 
warmest praise; but to-day, when 
you give your only daughter to this 
same child, from pure esteem of his 
noble qualities, without regard to 
the gossip of the people around, 
this second action surpasses the 
first in excellence, and deserves a 
special recompense from our good 
God. 

“Well! you will soon have it. 
Jean-Louis, my child, as it is general- 
ly said, there is no sky without 
clouds. Perhaps even at this mo- 
ment your heart may have a little 
secret grief; for it is not forbidden 
to feel an honest wish to give the 
woman you love all possible honor; 
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and that cannot be done when one 
comes into the world without fami- 
ly or name. 

“ Alas! forthe name. I cannot re- 
pair that misfortune; but for the 
family, know, my friends, that the 
blood of him whom you call son 
and brother is equal to yours. In 
the name of my conscience, I here 
declare that Jeannet is the son of 
Catharine Luguet, who died in my 
arms sincerely repentant, and most 
piously giving me perfect license to 
reveal this secret, confided in con- 
fession, when I should judge it 
necessary. I have waited a long 
time, and I do not regret it. At 
no other time, I think, could you 
have been happier to hear me tell 
such good news. So, Ragaud, em- 
brace your nephew; and you, my 
daughter Jeannette, in taking a 
perfect husband, you gain, at the 
same time, a goed cousin. Too 
much happiness never hurts any 
one !” 


“Ah!” said Germaine, wiping 
her eyes, “it was worth while stay- 


ing so late to-night. I have been 
tempted half a dozen times to tell 
what M. le Curé has just made 
known; fer I also received the 
secret from poor dear Catharine, 
and even before my master, al- 
though I do not pretend to inter- 
fere with his rights.” 

“M. le Curé,” said Ragaud, “if 
I am very happy to learn that our 
dear child belongs to us by nature 
as much as by friendship, believe me 
when I say that I am most grateful 
to God that, without my knowing 
it, he allowed me to repair the too 
great severity with which I formerly 
treated my niece. Alas! I well re- 
member it, and most sincerely do I 
regret it; and if she gave us this 
handsome boy a little too soon, ac- 
cording to the laws of God and 
man, I have no right to blame her, 
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as I was the cause, from want of 
gentleness and kindness! Come, 
my son,” added the good Christian, 
extending his arms to Jeannet—_ 
“come, that I may ask your pardon 
in memory of your poor mother.”’ 

Jean-Louis threw himself on his 
father’s breast, whom he could not 
yet call dear uncle, while Jeannette 
added her embrace, giving herself 
up to the full joy of cousining her 
future husband. Pierrette had her 
full share of kisses, you can well 
fancy. ° It was so delightful to feel 
that he really had a family, and was 
bound to the country by ties of 
flesh and blood, and also to know 
that he belonged to the best people 
in the neighborhood, the Luguets 
and Ragauds, that Jeannet, who in 
his whole life never had a spark of 
vanity, felt a little glow of excite- 
ment and satisfaction, perfectly na- 
tural, flame up in his heart. But 
his beautiful soul quickly drove out 
such a feeling, to which he al- 
ready reproached himself for hav- 
ing listened, even for a moment, al- 
though it could be easily under- 
stood, and was honorable in itself. 
The remembrance of his unknown 
mother, dying in sorrow and want, 
and who would have been so happy 
could she have witnessed his pre- 
sent joy, surmounted any personal 
satisfaction. He questioned M. le 
Curé, and spoke in the most tender 
and respectful manner in memory 
of his poor mother, and wished to 
know every detail of her death, 
which was sad, but very consoling 
at the same time. 

Every one listened with much 
emotion to poor Catharine’s story. 
I doubt not that God then permit- 
ted her to know something of the 
loving sympathy and compassion 
that filled those kind, good hearts, 
which most certainly must have 
added to her happiness ; for, since 
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the church commands us to believe 
that souls cannot die, can it be 
wrong to think that they see and 
hear us, when the Lord allows 
them ? 

Jeannette, while the curé spoke, 
was often much confused when she 
thought of the dangerous result of 
coquetry, wilfulness, and too great 
love of one’s own pretty face and 
fine dresses. She felt how kind 
God had been to her, that she had 
not gone the same way as Catha- 
rine Luguet; for she had walked 
down the same path, and had nearly 
fallen as low as she. 

By way of recovering her spirits, 
she embraced Jeannet, and pro- 
mised she would be a good house- 
keeper, and nothing else. 

“And also a pretty little wife, 
that will make me very happy,” re- 
plied Jeannet, pressing her to his 
heart. 

“Now,” said Pierrette, who for 
several moments had been very si- 
lent and thoughtful, “I have just 
found out something that makes 
me feel how stupid I am. I never 
before noticed that Jeannet is the 
living image of his dear departed 
mother.” 

“Tt is fortunate, Mme. Ragaud,” 
said Germaine, “that you have just 
perceived it, after seeing him twen- 
ty years; for, in truth, the likeness 
is so striking it has caused M. le 
Curé and me much embarrassment. 
It was so easily seen that I prayed 
God would protect him in case of 
discovery ; and if there is one mira- 
cle in the whole story, it is that 
such a strong resemblance did not 
sooner strike you.” 

As it had just been mentioned, in 
the course of the story, that Catha- 
rine Luguet, in her day, was the 
most beautiful girl in the coun- 
try, this declaration made Jeannet 
blush, and I dare not affirm it was 
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not from pleasure. They discov- 
ered, also, that Solange had a strong 
family likeness, and Pierrette, more 
and more astonished, acknowledged 
it was true, and that she was as 
stupid as an owl. 

They had to separate at last, al 
though no one felt the least fa- 
tigued; but they had had enough 
for one day, and a little sleep after 
these heavy showers of happiness 
would injure none of them. 

As the surprises were not yet 
over, Jeannet had another charm- 
ing one when he saw his 
newly painted and papered, and his 
bed, with white curtains, perfumed 
with the iris-root that our house- 
keepers love to use in the wash. 
They installed him like a prefect 
on a tour of inspection, with a 
procession of lights, and wishes of 
good-night, and what do you want, 
and there it was, and here it is; and 
if he slept quietly is something I 
cannot say positively; but, at any 
rate, you needn’t worry about his 
eyes, whether they were open or 
shut. What I can swear to is 
that his good angel watched joyful- 
ly by his bedside, and took care to 
drive off all bad dreams, 
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Now, I might make my bow, and 
wish you good-night in my turn; 
for I think you are satisfied with 
the fate of the little ones, and need 
have no further anxiety on their 


account. But just as two beautiful 
roses in a bouquet appear still 
more beautiful when they are 
surrounded by other flowers and 
green leaves that rejoice the eye, 
so our friends will lose nothing if 
I represent them to you for the last 
time among the companions of 
their adventures who have served 
as an escort during the whole re- 
cital. Consequently, if you will be 
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patient a moment and listen to me, 
I will tell you what became of the 
people and things that have re- 
mained in the background for 
some time. 

In the first place, according to 
the proverb, “Give every man his 
due.” 

So we will commence with our 
good master, M. le Marquis, whom 
we left, if you remember, wounded 
in the arm and seated on a log 
near the barricade in the bloody 
days of June. 

This wound, which was believed 
to be nothing, became inflamed 
and very dangerous, owing to the 
great excitement of the patient 
and the extreme heat of the sum- 
mer. ‘The poor marquis was oblig- 
ed to keep his bed for a long time, 
and they even feared they would 
be obliged to amputate the arm. 
When the physicians made the 
p-vposition, he sprang up with a 
start on his couch, and, weak and 
feverish as he was, did not hesitate 
to tell them, in the most emphatic 
manner, that the first one who 
mentioned it again would go out 
of the window with one turn of the 
hand that was still sound. They 
advised him to be quiet and calm 
himself, all the while giving him to 
understand there was no hope for 
him—which, in my opinion, was not 
the best means of soothing him; 
but doctors never wish to be 
thought in the wrong, and, without 
meaning to offend any one, I may 
say very many of us are doctors on 
that point. 

Our master was brave. He con- 
tented himself with saying: 

“T prefer to be buried with two 
arms, rather than to live with one.” 

“That depends on taste,” replied 
Michou, who nursed his master 
with loving fidelity ; “ but he must 
not be contradicted.” 
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When the doctors left, M. le 
Marquis said to Michou : 

“Come here, old fellow; these 
idiots of Parisians know as much 
about revolutions and medicine as 
planting cabbages. Send for Dr. 
Aubry. I can getalong with him.” 

M. Aubry was summoned by 
telegraph, and God so willed it 
that scarcely had he seen the 
wound of M. le Marquis than he 
shrugged his shoulders, and said 
he would answer for him; and 
added, with much satisfaction, that 
one had to come to Paris to find 
doctors that talked like asses and 
acted like butchers. 

He made them bring him a 
quantity of pounded ice, which he 
applied to the wounded arm, and 
took care that our master always 
kept a piece in his mouth In that 
way his blood was refreshed, and 
there was no longer danger of the 
flesh mortifying. He added to 
this remedy another potion not 
less wonderful, which was to dis- 
tract the mind of the marquis by 
telling him night and day—for he 
never slept—all kinds of stories, 
sometimes lively, sometimes serious, 
but always suitable to his state ; and 
so kept him constantly amused and 
interested, which prevented him 
from thinking of his poor arm. At 
the end of a week, he was out of 
danger, and he could get up, eat 
the breast of a chicken, and think 
of going out ina few days. If I 
would be a little malicious, I could 
tell you that the Parisian doctors 
were not very well pleased at the 
triumph of their country colleague, 
and perhaps would have been more 
content to see our master dead than 
their prophecies frustrated; but 
I had better be silent than wanting 
in charity, and therefore I prefer 
to let you think what you please 
about them. 
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Poor mademoiselle and Dame 
Berthe, during this painful time 
of anxiety, acted admirably and 
showed great devotion and love. 
It was then seen that, although 
they had their little defects on the 
surface, their souls were generous 
and good. The old governess for- 
got her scarfs and embroideries, 
and devoted herself to making lint, 
and no longer indulged in dreams 
of the king’s entrance into Pa- 
ris, but constantly recited fervent 
prayers, which had not, I assure 
you, “ the cause” in view. Mademoi- 
selle received a salutary blow. 
She became, through this trouble, 
serious and recollected ; began to 
see ‘that in Paris nothing is 
thought of but pleasure and fine 
toilets, and that, after all, at Val- 
Saint there were a thousand ways 
of passing her life in a pleasant way 
worthy of a Christian whom God 
had so liberally endowed with 
riches. 

One day, when she had gone out 
to pray and weep in a neighboring 
church, she returned with her eyes 
radiant with joy, and said to Dame 
Berthe : 

“ All will be right. My father will 
be cured. I cannot explain to you 
why I am so confident, but I am 
sure of it. When I was in the 
church before the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin, the idea entered 
into my head to make a vow; and I 
have promised to return to the 
country, and remain there the rest 
of my life, to work for the poor, 
and to cccupy myself with all other 
kinds of good works, as my mother 
used to. I have too long neglect- 
ed to follow her example, and 
henceforth I will act differently. I 
depend upor your assistance.” 

Dame Berthe nearly fainted with 
admiration of her pupil’s saintli- 
ness. As she was naturally very 
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good, she was impressed with the 
beauty of the project, and promised 
to do all in her power to aid her. 

After that, mademoiselle looked 
liked another person. She visited 
churches and chapels, conferred 
with pious priests; and as mon- 
sieur improved every day, he could 
accompany her in the carriage; 
and she took great pleasure in 
confiding to him her new plans, 
proving to him that he could be 
much more useful to “the cause’ 
by instructing the peasants in poli- 
tics than by fighting the rabble in 
Paris; that, by his great wealth and 
the high esteem in which he was 
held, he could make himself still 
more beloved; and that, when they 
loved him, they would love the no- 
bility which he represented; so that 
when the time came—and it would 
not be far off-——for the triumph of 
his hopes, he could offer to the 
king a faithful population devoted to 
good principles, which was scarcely 
possible in the present 
affairs. 

As she was in this happy frame 
of mind, you can imagine with 
what joy mademoiselle received the 
news of the engagement of Jean- 
Louis and Jeanne. She immedi- 
ately wrote a letter on the subject 
which deserved to be put under 
glass and framed in gold; for not 
only did she congratulate the Ra- 
gauds with the greatest affection, 
but she humbly accused herself of 
having nearly ruined the happiness 
of her god-daughter, and thanked 
God he had directed all in a man- 
ner so contrary to her wishes. 
When you think that this high-born 
young lady spoke thus to the little 
daughter of a farmer on her estate, 
we must admire the miracles of the 
religion which teaches us that those 
who humble themselves shall be ex- 
alted ; and I add, for the benefit of 


state of 
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those who fancy themselves lovers 
of equality, and talk all kind of 
nonsense about it, that there never 
would have been the slightest 
chance of planting a seed of it in the 
hearts of men, even though it were 
no bigger than a grain of millet, if 
they had not beforehand received 
instructions on that virtue from our 
dear mother, the church. 

About a month afterwards, M. le 
Marquis being perfectly cured, they 
all returned to Val-Saint; and it is 
unnecessary to say how universal 
was the joy. It is equally useless 
to tell you that their first occupa- 
tion was the marriage of our chil- 
dren, which was so beautiful, so 
so enlivened with the 
music of violins and songs, it re- 
sembled that of a prince and prin- 
cess in Mother Goose. During a 
whole week, the boys of the neigh- 
borhood beat tin pans and fired off 
guns under the windows of Mui- 
ceron, as signs of honor and re- 
joicing. With us peasants, joy is 
always rather noisy, but, at least, it 
can be heard very far; and, besides, 
as we don’t often have a chance of 
amusing ourselves, it is best to let 
us have our own way. 

There remains very little more 
for me to say, except that made- 
moiselle persevered in her laudable 
resolutions, and became the angel 
of Val-Saint. One of her first good 
acts was to buy the house of the 
unfortunate Perdreaux, which, since 
the sad end of its masters, had re- 
mained deserted and shut up, no 
one daring to put it up at auction. 
Mademoiselle sent for workmen, 
who soon transformed it into a 
fine school-house, divided into two 
parts by a garden, where nothing 
was spared in fruit-trees, flowers, 
and vegetables. The following 
year the school was ready for occu- 
pation, and the Sisters were placed 
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in charge of the girls, and a good 
teacher over the boys. By good 
luck, they were able to obtain So- 
lange, who came among the first. 
Thus all our friends met again, and 
formed one family, of which the 
good God was the true father. 

M. le Curé was very old when he 
died, and Germaine soon followed 
him. This good pastor left many 
regrets which are not yet assuaged; 
but he departed from this world 
happy that he saw all his children 
around him leading good, holy 
lives; and at the moment he expir- 
ed, they heard him softly repeat 
the Munc dimittis servum tuum, 
Domine, secundum verbum tuum in 
pace—which is a prayer of compline, 
printed in all the Breviaries. 

Muiceron continued to prosper 
under the management of good 
Jeannet and his dear wife. The 
Ragauds passed their old age in 
a dream of happiness, free from 
clouds, amidst the love and respect 
of the community. Pierrette, who 
had never sinned but from weak- 
ness of heart, was never cured of 
this defect. On the contrary, it in- 
creased; and she devoted herself so 
completely to spoiling the beautiful 
children that Jeanne gave her, that 
more than once the parents had to 
cry, Stop! But aside from these lit- 
tle troubles, which did not cause 
much difficulty, peace and concord 
never ceased to reign in this house 
of benediction. 

As the last flower in the crown, 
I will tell you that M. Aubry, who 
was not remarkable for devotion, 
was taken in hand by Sister Solange, 
and quietly converted. He swore 
a little at first, as might have been 
expected, and said it was a shame, 
at his age, to fall into the net of a 
doctor in cornette and petticoats, 
at whose birth he had been present, 
and whom he had vaccinated; but. 
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the end of all was, the cornette led 
him by the nose to Mass and con- 
fession, where he was seen to weep, 
although he tried to be very firm. 
As he was a good man, frank and 
open in all he did, once the step 
was taken, he did not go back; and 
I knew him a long while, and never 


him but 
Christian. 

And now, at 
pray that God 


upon you, as 


saw act like a perfect 
this 
may 


late hour, | 
send down 
vell as myself, | 
choicest blessings, without whi 
you may truly believe, there is 1 
thing worth living for here below 
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Few observing persons have 
failed to remark the great change 
which within a few years has been 
wrought in the 
large in regard 


ideas of people at 
to public worship. 
It is not confined to any one of the 
religious denominations around us. 
It pervades all, from the High- 
Church Episcopalian to those who 
still cling to the law of Moses. 
sensibly, it may be, but 

the growth has all 


In- 


been in one 
direction, as surely as the germ in 
the earth pushes towards the light. 

Time was when the plain, un- 
adorned meeting-house of the So- 
ciety of Friends seemed the type 
all sought to attain in architecture ; 
painting and decoration would have 
caused a thrill of horror; Gothic 
architecture, with groined roof and 
stained glass, were as far removed 
from the thoughts and ideas as the 
Crusades; and if the sister art of 
music was admitted within the 
portals of the room reserved for 
worship, the execution was of such 
a fearful character that Old Folks’ 
Concerts make it a sure guide to 
success, to mimic, for the amuse- 
ment of this generation, the strange 
religious music of half a century 
ago. 


Then religion, as expressed 
public worship, was plain, st 
hard, unsympathetic, responsive 
none the loft 


aspirations, the panting hopes 


of the finer feelings, 
human nature feeling its misery, | 
9g heavenward. 


r€ 
still looking | 
Now the chan 


ge has come. | 
sensibly, almost unconsciously, t] 
have all more or less come 


fess their error. 


returning to the genuine 
Prayer, after inflicting a spurio 
one on their votaries for thr: 
turies ; just as they are returnin 
the true reading of the Greek 
tament, after three centuries’ | 
age to the Received Text, so t 
are returning, after three centur 
of dry, h 


something more in 


ard, formal worship, 
unison Ww 
man’s nature, man’s soul, and ma 
heart. 
But how ? 

stern, matter-of-fact revolt, not only 
stripped religion of all its poetry, 
whether manifested in the cars 
stone, the painted glass or « 
the strains of more than eart 
music, but it did more: it struck 
the life of worship ; and the pres 
movement which has made syna- 
gogues into temples and meeting- 
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houses into churches—the work of 
men who “ builded better than they 
knew ’—yet is but a factitious life; 
it is placing artificial fruit and 
leaves and flowers on a dead trunk 
that has no vivifying sap to send 
through all the full, gushing tide of 
life. 

What is public worship ? 

Is there really a question of the 
day that can be brought home to 
practical men like our American 
countrymen more distinctly than 
this? Long creeds and the discus- 
sion of their various points, the 
old controversies and chopping of 
texts, seem to have become singular- 
ly distasteful to the men of our day. 
But the divine worship is a point 
that, presented squarely and plain- 
ly, is easily grasped, and really in- 
volves in itself everything. It is 
the generating principle, the foun- 
tain of faith and works. 

About a century ago, in London, 
the question of worship was debat- 
ed by some of the leading ministers 
of the day, and the pamphlets form 
volumes. A-more vague series of 
arguments on all sides can scarcely 
be found; all seemed to turn round 
and round the text that men were 
God in spirit and 

what precise way 


to * worship 
but in 
was a matter none seemed able to 
approach, even in the most remote 
manner. What constituted prac- 


tically the public worship of the 
Almighty seemed to be a point that 
was utterly indefinite and indefina- 
ble. 


Suppose, now, we were to ask the 
clergymen or laymen of the de- 
nominations around What is 
the essential element of public 
worship, as distinguished, on the 
one hand, from preaching, and on 
the other from family worship of 
prayer? What would the answer 


be? 


us, 
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Public worship has, in common 
ideas, come to be almost identical 
with preaching. The preacher 
makes the church; his popularity is 
its success; with his decline in 
health, vigor, or voice, the church 
begins to melt away, and a new 
preacher has to be evoked to give 
it life. But oral instruction of the 
people, laudable as it may be, is not 
public worship; it is addressed to 
the people, while worship is address- 
ed to God. The prevailing con- 
fusion of ideas on this point has 
turned the extemporaneous prayers 
which in form are still addressed 
to the Deity really into appeals to 
the people; so that the reporter 
who spoke of a prayer as being the 
most eloquent ever addressed to 
a Boston congregation was correct 
in fact, though the form was against 
him. 

Preaching does not constitute 
public worship. The object of 
preaching is the people ; the object 
of worship is God. 

What, then, is the essential ele- 
ment? Prayer recited or chanted— 
prayer extemporaneous or in forms 
grown venerable by use, is com- 
mon alike to public and private 
worship, to the worship of the in- 
dividual in his closet, the family, or 
the gathering of families. 
not be the essential 
public worship. 


It can- 
element of 
What, then, is the 
essential element, or, if there .be 
none, how can this public worship 
have any claim on the individual 
that may not be satisfied by him 
alone, as in the case of Dr. Bellows’ 
preferring isolation on the steamer’s 
deck to joining in the religious 
exercises carried on below? 

But there is certainly an obliga- 
tion to render public worship to the 
Almigity. The Sabbath rest pre- 
scribed by the Mosaic law was ne- 
gative and subsidiary to the pasitive 
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command to worship God. It did 
not tell what was to be done; that 
was provided elsewhere with the 
most detailed injunctions. 

Even as ideas have changed on 
one point, so they have on an- 
other. 

With the Reformers of the XVIth 
century, faith was all and every- 
thing. Now we have reached a 
time when faith has lost its ground ; 
and, in the thousands around us, 
nine out of ten will tell you that 
it makes no difference what a 
man believes; if his life is right, 
he is safe. But yet they make 
a distinction in works. It is not 
all works that have value in the 
eyes of the world; it is those of 
benevolence—the corporal works 
of mercy. They will shrug their 
shoulders and allow some little 
value to the spiritual works of 
mercy, but it will not be much. 
Yet these works of mercy, whether 
corporal or spiritual, have for their 
object our neigabor. There is, 
however, a higher class of works— 
those which have God for their ob- 
ject. 

Good works towards God! some 
will exclaim; what need has God 
of our good works? The need 
may be on our side, and the ques- 
tion ts not one of need, but of duty 
on our part. 

Love is the fulfilling of the law— 
“he that loveth me keepeth my 
commandments.” The Command- 
ments to be kept, the works to be 
done, are written on the two tables 
of the law; and the works to be 
done towards God form the first 
and greater Commandment, and 
foremost on it—first of the good 
works of which God is the object— 
is worship, public and private. 

Have not common ideas, then, 
perverted the whole order? With 
the higher appreciation of good 
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works that is growing so visibly 
will come a logical placing of them. 
The first table will reassert its 
rights ; the great good work towards 
God, public worship, will take its 
rightful place, and be regarded as 
the great, imperative act on the 
part of man. 

If so important, it must have its 
distinctive characteristics, its essen- 
tial elements—some thymiama ex- 
clusively assigned to it, never given, 
we say, not to any mean use, but to 
high or holy use or honor of anything 
that is not God. 

Should no one around us teil 
what this element is, we must go 
back to the past. . The first Com- 
mandment, in its positive form, is: 
“The Lord thy God thou shalt 
adore, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” In what essentially does 
this adoration and service consist ? 

If we open the two oldest books 
we have—the Bible, record of a peo- 
ple who preserved their faith in 
God ; Homer, describing the life of 
a nation fallen so early into idola- 
try that it preserved no tradition 
of the time when the unity of God 
was acknowledged—if we open 
these to see what in the earliest 
ages constituted divine worship, we 
find the answer clear and plain— 
Sacrifice. 

Leave the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, strike to India, China, the 
islands of the Pacific, and ask what 
constitutes public worship, the an- 
swer still is, Sacrifice. Reach the 
western shores of America, ques- 
tion every tribe, from the more 
savage nomads of the north and 
south to the more cultured Aztecs, 
to the subjects of the Incas, and 
the answer never varies; it is, Sac- 
rifice. 

Cross the Atlantic as you crossed 
the Pacific, the Celts of the Isles 
and of Gaul, Scandinavian and 
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German, repeat the burden, Sac- 
rifice, till you come again to the 
tents of the patriarchs onthe plains 
of the Euphrates or Jordan. 

And what was sacrifice? A rite 
cruel, repugnant to all our ideas— 
one that could not spring from man 
himself. It was the offering of an 
inferior life to the offended Deity 
as a substitute for man’s life for- 
feited by sin—a substitute deriving 
its value from a human life that was 
one day to appease the Almighty 
absolutely. 

The whole system is strange, yet 
the whole is universal. Before 
man slew the beasts of the field for 
food, he slew them on the altar. 
Not Cain, unaccepted of God, offers 
this bloody sacrifice. Doubly the 
type of sinful man—sinful by de- 
scent and by act—Cain offers the 
fruits of the earth—badge of sin and 
toil and sweat of brow; while Abel, 
pure and gentle, slays the lamb that 
gambols affectionately around him 
—slays it to find favor with a God 
oflove. It could not have entered 
into the heart of man to conceive 
this. Nothing less than a primi- 
tive revelation and command can 
explain sacrifice—that offering of 
domestic animals as a type of the 
great atoning sacrifice of the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the 
world. 

No matter how widely removed 
from the original seat of the race, 
no matter how low in the grade of 
civilization, every known tribe on 
earth has a worship and has sacri- 
The red men of our own 
land were long considered as an 
anomaly in this respect; but they 
really had the whole idea of sacri- 
fice. One example will show it. 
When F. Jogues, the pioneer priest 
of New York, was taken by the 
Mohawks in 1642, and reduced to 
the condition of a slave, he at- 


fices. 
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tended a hunting party of the tribe. 
Ill success in war and hunt had 
befallen the Mohawks, and, ascrib- 
ing it to their offended deity, they 
offered to this demon Aireskoi two 
bears with this prayer: “ Justly dost 
thou punish us, O demon Aires- 
koi! We have sinned against 
thee, in that we ate not the last cap- 
tives thrown into our hands; but 
if we shall ever again capture 
any, we promise to devour them as 
we now consume these two bears” 
—recognizing the idea of sub- 
stitution and the efficacy of hu- 
man blood as the great means. of 
reconciliation. And the mission- 
ary, to his horror, saw two women 
sacrificed and eaten in fulfilment 
of this vow. 

While the temple of Jerusalem 
stood, the Greek, the Roman, the 
Egyptian, the Gaul, and the Ger- 
man would, on entering, have seen 
naught removed from their ideas in 
the sacrifice offered. They might 
have wondered at tiie size and beau- 
ty of the temple, the rich vestments 
of the sons of Aaron; they might 
have been filled with awe at the 
absence of the image of the deity 
worshipped there so grandly; but 
in the great rite of sacrifice, there 
was nothing that was not familiar 
to them.” In this the pagan na- 
tions were still in harmony with 
the divine institution; and in de- 
fault of the Mosaic revelation, its 
appositeness could be proved by 
the common consent of mankind 
in a matter inexplicable except 
on the supposition of a primitive 
revelation. 

The nearer and more striking 
the resemblance between the pagan 
sacrifices and those of the people 
of God, the greater the evidenc: 
they bear to corroborate it. Error 
may be old, but truth is older. 

What, then, is the meaning of 
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this ancient worship? The an- 
swer is plain: “ Jesus Christ, yester- 
day and to-day and for ever’’— 
“the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world,’ whose death 
was, when once accomplished in 
act, to be thenceforward shown 
forth until he came. 

The offering on Calvary alone 
gave life and efficacy to all the 
sacrifices of Adam, of the patriarchs 
before and after the Flood, of the 
sacrifices of Abraham, and. those 
who, in his day, still believed in the 
true God, in the sacrifices of the 
law promulgated by Moses. 

Their sacrifices were but types 
and figures—substitutes for that 
which was to be accomplished in 
the person of the Messias; when 
that was once accomplished, it be- 
came the act of public worship, to 
be offered by man to the end of 
time. 

The’ public worship of the new 
law is the sacrifice of Calvary, not 
renewed, not repeated—for “ Christ 
dieth now no more ’—but 
forth,” made sensible. 

The essential element of public 
worship is the death of the Man- 
God on Calvary; and under the 
new law, this must be shown in 
something higher and nobler than 
the types and animal sacrifices of 
the old law. It is the one suf- 
ficient act of worship, fulfilling all 
the intentions and designs of the 
ancient typical sacrifices—adora- 
tion, praise, thanksgiving, propitia- 
tion, and impetration. No public 
worship that does not directly con- 
nect itself with this great sacrifice 
can be at all a public worship ac- 
ceptable to God. 

The Almighty has certainly insti- 
tuted a worship showing forth this 
death, and that alone will he accept. 

Man cannot set up a public wor- 
ship for himself. Worship is a 


“shown 
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debt which man owes to the Most 
High, and it is not for the debtor 
to fix the mode of paying that 
debt. In the discussion alluded to 
already, they frequently quoted the 
words of Jesus to the Samaritan 
woman, but overlooked the great 
lesson of that whole _ incident. 
When that erring woman, pressed 
hard on her moral delinquency, 
changed the subject, with womanly 
adroitness, to the great religious 
division between the Jews and 
Samaritans, she asked: “ Our fath- 
ers adored on this mountain; and 
you say that at Jerusalem is the 
place that men must adore ’—mean- 
ing, evidently, “offer the sacrifices 
of the law.”’ 

Christ answered: “Salvation is 
with the Jews.” The Mosaic 
church was the ark, and out of it 
there was no salvation. And yet 
the Samaritans had, according to 
modern ideas, every requisite. They 
had the law of Moses, and revered 
and followed it closely; they had 
priests of the sons of Aaron, won 
to their side; they offered all the 
sacrifices commanded by the law, 
and as the law commanded; and 
they had and exercised the nght 
of private judgment in the matter 
of the place. And precisely this 
last point vitiated the whole, and 
made their sacrifices utterly worth- 
less in the eyes of God. They did 
not conduce to salvation. ‘To be 
in the way of salvation, they must 
be in communion with the high- 
priest at Jerusalem, and their sacri- 
fices could not be vivified by man 
or angel. They were worthless. 
“ Salvation was with the Jews.” 

The essential element of public 
worship is, then, the sacrifice of 
Calvary ; and the public worship of 
the new law must be connected 
with that act by divine institution. 
No institution devised by private 
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judgment, however seemingly fit to 
human eyes, can have any real 
value. It is not for man to make, 
by his private judgment, a form 
of public worship that will avoid 
the sentence, “Salvation is not in 
it.” As the figurative sacrifices of 
the old law derived their value from 
divine institution as typical of Cal- 
vary, so the public worship of the 
new law must be connected with 
Calvary by divine institution. 

Now, in the popular forms of 
public worship in our days, there is 
no essential element, either of di- 
vine or human creation, to connect 
it with Calvary. It is inferior even 
to the Samaritan worship, which 
Christ so decisively condemned. 
What claims, then, can it have? 

The Catholic who is asked why 
he cannot attend a Protestant wor- 
ship finds his answer here. “ Why,” 
it will be said, “there can be no 
harm in it. Reading the Scrip- 
tures, singing psalms out of Holy 
Writ, and a moral explanation of 
some part of Scripture cannot but be 
good.” Even supposing the expla- 
nation to contain nothing contrary 
to faith, a Catholic cannot accept 
it. It is not of God’s institution, 
and, as unauthorized and human, 
must be rejected of God. There 
was no detail in the Samaritan wor- 
ship that a Jew could condemn, 
yet he had to condemn it as a 
whole; for, by God’s institution, all 
this, done on Mount Sion, was ac- 
ceptable to him and contributed to 
salvation; done elsewhere, was re- 
pugnant and availed not. 

So absolute is the necessity of 
adhering to divine institution to 
give any value to our religious acts 
that we see in the Acts that the 


Jewish priests, whose authority had 
been so fully sustained, were, by the 
institution of the priesthood of the 
new law, superseded ; and when they 
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attempted to exercise functions ur.- 
der the new law, the very deviis 
laughed them to scorn. If men of 
a priesthood instituted by God had 
thus lost power, how could men 
self-constituted make themselves 
more acceptable, or create a form 
of worship that could be accept- 
able, to God? 

Nor can any such power exist 
in the civil authority, be it empe- 
ror, king, parliament, or congress. 
Saul, usurping the headship of the 
church and the functions of the 
priesthood, only drew down judg- 
ment on himself, and his 
ceased to rule over the people. 

The only example in the old law 
that even remotely resembles the 
liberty assumed in the last centu- 
ries by men to form modes of wor- 
ship is that of Michas in the Book 
of Judges, who made his own god, 
his own temple, his worship, and 
constituted one of his sons as 
priest till he was able to obtain an 
apostate Levite. 

Man, of himself, would have as 
much right to make his god like 
Michas as to make his worship. 
He can make neither, and cannot 
give saving power to his form of 
worship any more than he can di- 
vinity to the deity his brain may 
devise. 

Let us, then, see whether there 
exists under the new law an insti- 
tution in which the one great sacri- 
fice of Calvary is made perpetually 
present to the end of time. The 
Reformers, before introducing their 
own experimental forms of public 
worship, since so varied—now re- 
duced to the plainest form, then 
more cheering, but all based on the 
synagogue service of the Jews, 
which 'was not divine worship, as 
the temple service was—rejected a 
form of public worship coeval and 
coextensive with Christendom, full 


race 
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of the spirit and echo of the temple 
service of Jerusalem, that was real- 
ly and solely divine worship—they 
rejected the Mass. 

The Jews even now recognize that 
their synagogue service is not wor- 
ship; they still admit the necessity 
of a sacrifice, as witness one of the 
most common forms of prayer of- 
fered up in the synagogue: “ O Lord, 
in the time when the temple stood, 
when a sin was committed the guilty 
one brought sacrifices, and it was 
atoned unto him; but now, through 
our sins, we have no temple, no al- 
tar, no priests to offer up sacrifices 
which shall atone for our sins. Let 
the remembrance of our prayers, of 
the many prayers we offer up, O 
Lord, be ac« eptable in the place of 
sacrifices.” 

There had and 
schisms before the XVIth century. 
They had been almost countless; 
but Arian and Pelagian, Donatist 
and Nestorian, all retained the 
Mass, the authority of all tradition, 
in Asia, Europe, and Africa, making 
it too daring an attempt for any to 
endeavor to modify or abolish it. 
By the concurrent testimony of all 
Christians of every tongue and land 
the Mass was the public worship 
of God, instituted by the apostles 
under the command of Jesus Christ 
and the direction. of the Holy 
Ghost; and to this day it is retained 
in the Oriental lands, where the 
apostles and their immediate suc- 
cessors preached, although many 
of those countries have for centu- 
ries rejected the spiritual authority 
of Rome, and would not adopt the 
slightest form or ceremony peculiar 
to the Latin Church. 

A movement against the Mass 
could not arise in any of these lands. 
It could arise only in nations just 
emerged from the darkness of pa- 
ganism, with its spirit still strong 


been heresies 
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within them, and with no apostoltc 
tradition to inspire them with rev- 
erence. 

The German race, last to accept 
the Gospel, was the first to reject it 
The Real Presence was denied, and 
with that dogma they cast aside th 
Mass as the great act of public wor- 
ship, and the whole theory of th 
Christian priesthood. In England 
alone an attempt was made to keep 
a hollow form and a compromise 
which James I. sneeringly styled an 
ill-said Mass, 

In each country, government or 
individuals then attempted to 
up something to take the place 
the public worship which had { 
fifteen centuries gathered Christia 
around the altar of 
while all cried for liberty, made t 
new forms obligatory by civil law; 
and in England, the government, | 
fine and imprisonment, compell 


God, and, 


men to go to the churches to 


from Catholic worship, in order 
follow the newly-devised comm 
prayer; and in New England, m 
who turned with loathing from th 
punished just as stringently 

who dissented from the 
order or attend t! 
congregational form of 
Yet both were confessedly mere 
human 
more 


standi 
refused to 
worship 
inventions, to which 


divine sanction could 
ascribed than to the form of open 
ing a court of justice. 

Of course the first generation of 
recollected the 
Catholic worship, and kept up some 
resemblance to it; butas the memory 
died away, one point after another: 
was cast aside, till every original 


old 


the Reformed 


trace was lost, and everything was 
made as bald and plain as possibk 

Then a new great discovery was 
made. Satisfied with their 
position, they looked at the Catholic 
worship, now become strange and 


own 
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wonderful in their eyes, and they 
discovered a striking analogy be- 
Mid- 
dleton, in the last century, expatiat- 
ed wonderfully on the point; and 
our readers know how offensively 
our fluent, superficial Prescott, in 
his Conquest of Mexico, draws the 
comparison. 


tween it and pagan worship. 


But these men never 
seem to have thought that God 
might have his own views of his 
own worship, and that he could not 
have left the world without a guide 
on this point; they forgot that one 
fully explained type of worship of 
the ante-Christian era was before us 
to guide us in our search. 

‘Take one of our average country- 
men, from Prescott’s own State, and 
set him down in the temple of 
Jerusalem while, the high-priest 
was still offering the sacrifices of 
the law. What would his impres- 

He would certainly 
deem it a very pagan affair; the 
irchitecture would, in his eyes, be 


ons be? 


insuited to a meeting-house; the 
vestments heathenish or—what to 
him would perhaps be synonymous— 
popish; the incense clearly so; and 
a radical defect in the whole would 
be, in his eyes, that the congregation 
took no part, and that the building 
was not adapted to preaching. 

If, at the morning hour of prayer, 
or when the shadow of Mount Sion 
fell lengthening towards the Medi- 
erranean, he entered the sacred 
enclosure, and beheld the priest, in 
rich robe, enter, incense in hand, to 
offer it on the golden altar, while 
the people were kept rigorously 
without, he would have found it 
sadly at variance with his ideas. 

If, as the sun began to gild the 
golden face of the tower, he saw a 
devout Jew coming with his wife 
and little ones, bearing in his arms 
a lamb, to have it offered in sacrifice 
for him or some sick child at 
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home, and taking back part to eat 
as part of the religious rite, he 
would think all this needed reform- 
ing, and that it was very nearly as 
bad as the popish way of having 
Masses said. 

The only question would be 
whether the Almighty was wrong, 
or whether his own stand-point was 
utterly wrong. 

Certainly, neither in the Jewish 
temple service nor in the worship 
of any pagan nation could he find 
the type of his own. The pagan 
had strong and _ striking resem- 
blances with the Jewish; the wor- 
ship of Christendom grew out of the 
Jewish temple service. 

To this day chants echo through 
Catholic aisles that were first heard 
on Mount Sion. To the Catholic 
the old temple service would be 
intelligible; the edifice, the vest- 
ments, the the priestly 
performing of a great act, would all 
be in harmony with ideas with 
which he had been imbued from 
youth; to him there would be the 
most natural of natural things in 
having sacrifice offered for him or 
his; he would kneel without in the 
crowd, offering, through the priest 
within, the smoking incense—offer- 
ing it, as each one around him did, 
for his own wants of soul or body. 
In all the ideas of worship of the 
Jew he would be at home, and 
could join in the same spirit in 
every religious act that marked life 
from circumcision till the Kadisch, 
or prayer for the 


incense, 


dead, poured 


forth beside the grave in the valley 
of Josaphat. 


Those who find the Catholic 
worship too like the pagan would 
have condemned the divinely-in- 
stituted worship of the Mosaic law 
as still more like it. That pagan- 
ism bears its testimony to the 
Catholic worship is an argument 
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in its favor, not against it; for the 
pagan worship was a divine in- 
stitution, perverted more in its ob- 
ject than in its form. | Had it been 
purely the coinage of man’s brain, 
of man’s private judgment—one of 
those ways that seem right unto a 
man, though the ends thereof lead 
to death—there would be no such 
resemblance. 

Is it not a striking fact that the 
Catholic, trained to the worship of 
his church, would be at home in the 
temple of Jerusalem during that 
divinely-instituted 
to the Protestant it would be utter- 
ly repugnant ? 

The Mass in Latin, Greek, Cop- 
tic, Armenian, Abyssinian, Sclavo- 
nic, is almost identical, and in all 
rites claims to have been institut- 
divine au- 


worship, while 


ed by the apostles by 
thonty. ‘The 
though varying parts have varied. 


form is the same, 
The Jewish worship was simply ac- 


tion; the Christian w has, 


from the earliest period, combined 
The 
language of the Mass is older than 
any of the books of the New Testa- 


action and a form of words. 


ment. Is it unworthy of the great 
act? The answer will best be a 
challenge to produce anything, from 
the days of the Reformation, which 
can at all approach it in grandeur; 
in its recognition of all the attributes 
of God and of the nothingness of man 
in his sight; in all and everything 
that could embody the idea of wor- 
ship. It has, perhaps, the most sub- 
lime thought ever written. Longi- 
nus quoted the “ Let there be light, 
and there was light,” as a sublime 
thought that paganism admired. Yet 
this record of the creative act is less 
sublime than “ We thank thee for thy 
great glory.” That man, the creature 
of God, should thank him for exist- 
ence, for his intellect and body, 
for truth imparted, for life, health, 
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happiness, for loved ones and their 
love, for all the blessings ever be- 
stowed on him, or, soaring higher, 
ever bestowed on men and angels, 
might be admirable; but when man, 
losing sight entirely of himself and 
of all created things, looks up to 
God, and, overwhelmed with love, 
thanks him for his great glory, for 
his attributes, for being what he is, 
he soars from the depths of nothing- 
One 
of the modern objections to religion 
character; the Mass 
answers this by its utter abnegation 
of self, just 


ness to the height of sublimity. 


is its selfish 
as it formally disavows 
the sufficiency of human works. 
The action is worthy of divine 
worship. A man _ stands at the 
altar, not self-instituted, but called 
as Aaron and his race were—stands 
witl traced back 
through the apostles to Christ. He 


there powers 
approaches as a sinner among sin- 
ners, acknowledging his unworthi- 


ness, striking his breast with the 
publican, not vaunting himself with 
the Pharisee. Then 


the glorious canticle, in which the 


follow soon 


sinner rises, in thought and hope, 
to God, prayer, lessons from the 
Old Testament or the New, a por- 
tion of the gospels, a solemn profes- 
sion of faith. ‘Then properly begins 
the Sacrifice, at which, in early days, 
only the baptized could be present, 
and not even such of them as were 
subjects of public penance. 

Bread and wine appear on the 
altar. Even among pagans, 
fruits of the earth were offered to 
In the Bible, 
they mark the sinful race, like Cain, 
or men without the chosen people, 
like Melchisedec. 
inferior 
stamp of 


inferior deities alone. 


It is in itself an 
offering, and bears the 
man’s fall. Bread and 
wine are doubly suggestive. It is 
not merely fruits of the earth rais- 
ed by man’s toil and the sweat of 
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his brow; it is food prepared by 
still further toil. 

The priest stands there as the 
type of fallen man, with such offer- 
ing as fallen man can give; but if 
this were all, his sacrifice would be 
but that of Melchisedec. His lan- 
guage shows that the sacrifice has, 
so to speak, no beginning or end ; 
that it is one act, and that time is 
not regarded. The bread and wine 
are treated, not as what they are, 
but what they are to become. It is 
not that the sacrifice of guilty Cain 
may become that of the pious Abel, 
the sacrifice of the uncalled Mel- 
become that of Abraham 
the elect; not that this sacrifice of 
fallen 
chal 


chisedec 


the 
our 


man may become Pas- 
lamb, but Christ Pasch 
himself; and such it is in thought 
uready when the priest offers the 
bread as an immaculate host, and 
the wine as the chalice of salvation— 
sins and 
those of all Christians; for the sal- 
present and that 
of the whole world. He offers it 
igain in memory of the passion, 


offers them for his own 


ition of those 


resurrection, and ascension of our 
Lord, and in honor of all who have 
faithfully served him on earth. 

He never separates himself from 
the people for whom he offers it. 
from the commencement to the 
end, it is their sacrifice and his; in 
fact,as if to prevent any forgetful- 
ness of this, he turns, as the awful 
moment of consecration approach- 
“ Brethren, pray that 
my sacrifice and yours may be ac- 
ceptable to God, the Father Al- 
mighty.” 

Then, with the Preface that 
sounds like the triumphant march 
of an approaching monarch, comes 
the cunsecration. The types of 
sinful man disappear, and Jesus 
Christ is all. He is the priest; he is 
the victim. He makes the only ob- 


es, to say: 
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lation that can take away sin. He 
offers the only victim which can 
render his Eternal Father due ador- 
ation, homage, and honor; which 
can alone call down graces and 
blessings. 

The priest and people, adoring 
the divine High-Priest and Victim, 
offer through him that sacrifice of 
Calvary for all mankind, for the 
living and the dead, for the church 
and all its members. ‘Then, re- 
peating the prayer he himself en- 
joined, the divine Victim is con- 
sumed, and the solemn rite hastens 
to a close. 

Sublime in its conception, sub- 
lime in all its parts, sublime alike 
in action and in words, the world 
has never beheld a more adequate 
public worship of God. In itself, 
in its antiquity, its wide extent, it is 
one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of the church. Its wonderful 
adaptability to all nations and all 
conditions of social elevation are 
no less striking. A public worship, 
in which the most polished and cul- 
tivated minds of civilized nations 
can join, absorbed and taking part, 
while the poor peasant enters as 
well into its spirit, and offers it for 
all his wants; a sacrifice that can 
come home to the savage and the 
sage, to men of the frozen North 
and the parching tropics, which 
makes the church a home in all 
lands where not a syllable uttered 
in the streets falls familiar on the 
ear—such is the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass of the Catholic Church— 
a worship distinct from any other 
service, offered to God alone, and 
combining in the highest degree 
everything that can be conceived 
as fitting in that great act—divine 
institution, the character of sacri- 
fice, identity with the oblation of 
Calvary—the only adequate wor- 
ship ever offered to God. 
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THE ANSWERED PRAYER. 


** Mortal cannot make 
Conditions with the Creator.” —Schiller. 


Into my broken heart 
Pour gracious balm, 
Where the deep waters start 
Breathe holy calm ; 
Over my weary life 
Shed deep repose, 
Shelter me from the strife, 
Baffle my foes! 


I have not shunned my task 
Early or late ; 
I have not turned to ask 
“Wherefore ?” of fate. 


Hopeless at length— 


‘Father! to drink thy cup 
Grant me thy strength.” 
Now at the last I stand 
Waiting from heaven, 
Patient, with outstretched hand, 
Alms never given! 
Grant me, O God! I pray, 
One answ’ring sign 
Ere I withdraw for aye! 
Speak! Am I thine? 


Cometh the sign at last— 
Bolt hot and red, 
Falling to crush and blast 
Desolate head ; 
Driving the cowering form 
Wildly across 
Life’s heath, through flood and storm, 
On—to the cross! 
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THE VEIL WITHDRAWN. 


TRANSLATED, BY PERMISSION, FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF “‘A SISTER'S STORY,” 


“ FLEURANGE,”’ ETC, 


From that day I resumed my 
former habits, and, except the live- 
liness of my childhood, which had 
disappeared never to return, I be- 
came ‘almost the same as before. 
This sudden and. unhoped-for re- 
storation brought cheerfulness once 
more to our gloomy house, and a 
ray of joy to the sad, anxious face 
of my father. I say anxious; for it 
was more so, if possible, than sad. 
There was an anxiety in his look, 
whenever he turned towards me, 
that was quite inexpressible. Had 
he so trembled for my life, and 
ifterwards for my reason, as hardly 
to credit I was restored to him? 
Perhaps so; but if his anxiety had 
really outlived its cause, though 
that might explain his profound 
solicitude, it could not account for 
the manner he now 
manifested, instead of the warm af- 
fection to which he had accustomed 
me from infancy. And when I en- 
deavored to fathom the cause of 
this change, only one reason oc- 
curred to me, which I repelled with 
terror, and on which my mind ut- 
terly refused to dwell! ... 

I had not seen my brother (the 
elder of the two children by my fa- 
ther’s first marriage) since my ill- 
ness. When I went to the supper- 
table for the first time, he was not 
there. But this did not cause me 
any great regret, for I feared Mario 
more than I loved him. I was 
glad, therefore, to find no one pre- 


coldness of 


sent but my father, my sister Livia, 
and Ottavia, who, from a waiting- 
maid, had merited, from her long ser- 
vices, to be promoted toaduenna. I 
say duenna, and not governess; for 
she would scarcely have been able 
to teach us to read and write. But 


she knew many things much more 
She was one of those 
frequently 
met with in Italy among people of 
her station, uncultivated from a 
human point of view, but wonder- 


important. 
good, simple souls, so 


fully conversant with everything 
relating to the principles of the 
Christian religion, the practice of 
charity, and the grandeur of the 
Christian’s hopes. Sometimes 
thoughts came spontaneously from 
her heart and lips which were far 
more admirable than are to be found 
in any book. ‘Therefore my father, 
notwithstanding her undeniable ig- 
norance in many respects, did not 
consider her useless in the training 
of his children, but treated her 
with a consideration bordering on 
respect. 

Hitherto my life had been sur- 
rounded by, and, so to speak, per- 
meated with a mother’s love; and 
when I was suddenly deprived of 
this light and warmth, an overpow- 
ering grief, as has been related, 
took possession of my soul, which 
at first it seemed impossible I could 
survive. Now I was calmer; but 
there was still a void, a wretched- 
ness, a grief in my heart, which, 
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though not as violent as at first, had 
become fixed and permanent. | 
thought sometimes of young birds, 
whose mothers had been caught in 
the fowler’s net, left pining alone in 
their poor little fish 
drawn out of the water and left on 
the shore in the heat of the sun. I 
seemed to be like them: my heart 
and soul were out of their element 
and deprived of their 
food. 

In this state, Ottavia and my 
kind sister Livia were the only per- 
sons in the house afforded 
me any comfort. I always sought 
shelter beside them; for the sight 
of my father increased my depres- 
sion, and I was afraid of my broth- 
er’s stern and penetrating eye. 


nests, or of 


necessa ry 


who 


Mario, at this time, was twenty- 
seven years He re- 
markably handsome at first sight; 
but his stern, gloomy face, seldom 


of age. was 


expressive of kindness, and never 
of affection, greatly modified this 


first impression, and it was nearly 
impossible to feel entirely at ease 


with him. Nevertheless, he had 
many noble qualities, and in some 
respects resembled my father; but 
he had not inherited his kindness 
of heart. My brother was un- 
yielding and jealous, and, if not 
bad at heart, at least had an un- 
pleasant disposition, and was often 
in an insupportable "humor. He 
made me habitually feel that he re- 
garded me as the child of a differ- 
ent mother, and could not forgive 
Livia, who was his own sister, for 
loving one who, according to him, 
had come to rob them of the full 
share of their father’s love. 

At the time of Fabrizio dei Mon- 
ti’s second marriage, Mario, then 
only twelve years old, had mani- 
fested so great a repugnance to it, 
and so much ill-will towards her 
who was about to take his mother’s 
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place at their fireside, that Fabrizio 
decided to send him away; and for 
several Mario lived away 
from home, only returning from 
time to time for an occasional visit, 


years 


It was only within a year he had , 
become a permanent member of 
the household. At that time the 
malady that was to prove fatal to 
my mother had begun its ravages, 
and the remaining days of her life 
were already numbered. Whether 
it was this knowledge, or becauss 
he was softened and disarmed by 
the charm of her beauty and the 
angelic sweetness of her manner, 
it is certain he became quite a dif- 
ferent person, and, in her presen¢ 
at least, was never harsh or sever 
towards us. Perhaps this chang 
would have been complete could 
he have remained longer under thy 
sweet influence we were all so un- 
happily deprived of! 

On the 15th of July—the d 
that ended so fatally—Mario w 
absent. He had left home tl 
evening before, and, when he re- 
turned, he learned, at the 
time, the calamity that had occur- 
red and that which so speedily 
threatened to follow. 


} 
} 


sam 


I have beer 
assured that he manifested a lively 
grief at my death, 
had inquired about me, not only 


mother’s and 
with interest, but even with an 
But the recollections of tl 
past were still vividly impressed « 
my Memory, and it was not to him 
my heavy, bleeding heart turn¢ 
for consolation at such a time. 


lety. 


At the end of our gloomy repast, 
my sister was informed that there 
were several visitors in the draw- 
ing-room. It was the hour when 
my father received his friends and 
the clients he had not been able to 
see in the morning. Livia imme- 
diately left the table, and I was 
about to follow her, when my father 
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stopped me, and kept me beside 
him till he had looked over some 
documents which had just been 
brought him. He then gave 
the salon. This was 
certainly done with kindness and 
an air of affection, but with a kind 
of gravity constantly perceptible as 
he kept me beside him the remain- 
How gladly I 
would have exchanged this affec- 
tionate solicitude, that could not 
lose sight of me, for one such look 


me 


his arm to 


der of the evening. 


as I used to receive! . 

It was strange! but when I 
thought of my mother, no remorse 
was mingled with so affecting a re- 
membrance. I felt as if a constant 
communication was maintained be- 
tween her soul and mine; that she 
saw my repentance, was aware of 
my resolutions, and, to sum up my 
impressions—childish, perhaps, but 
so lively and profound that they 
have never been 

had been 
the thought 


= 


effaced—that 
made 
that my 


peace 
But 


might be aware of all that took 


place during that hour of fearful 
memory, or the possibility of his 
knowing the foolish act I commit- 
ted in my mother’s presence, alas! 
while she was dying, and that he 
might attribute the dreadful catas- 
trophe that followed to tha 
inspired me with 


act, 
genuine terror, 
which was only checked by a secret, 
constant conviction that my mother 
had not been able, during the few 
] 


short hours of the following night 


_ 


to divulge my secret to any one, 
even to him. But then, who could 
have told him, or what other reason 
could there be for the change that 
made me feel as if I had lost my 
father as well as my mother, and 
that the heavens were darkened on 
that side also? 

The next day I was alone in 
my chamber, collecting my books 
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in order to resume my studies, as 
if my mother were still alive to 
direct me, when my sister came in 
breathless, as if from running. She 
stopped to take breath, and locked 
the door before speaking. 

Livia was two years younger than 
her brother. She was not hand- 
some; but her form was noble and 
graceful, her eyes were strikingly 
beautiful, and her smile, though 
somewhat sad, was incomparably 
sweet. But a nose somewhat too 
long, a chin a little too short, and 
thick hair parted on a forehead a 
little too low, made her rather un- 
attractive at the first glance, and 
perhaps caused the absurd notion I 
shall soon have occasion to refer to. 
But all who knew Livia regarded 
her as an angel of goodness, and 
forgot the defects of her face. 

“ Gina!” she hurriedly exclaimed, 
as soon as she could speak, “my 
dear little Gina! Mario has returned, 
and is coming up to see you. 
ten to me,” embracing 
“T think he means to 
tell you something that will dis- 
tress you—something I wish you 
could remain for ever ignorant of. 
But it is useless. 


Lis- 
me as she 
continued. 


He is determin- 
ed you shall know it, and, after all, 
it may be as well. 
promise to be calm. 


Only, carina, 
If he scolds 
you, or speaks in his usual severe 
way, do not answer him. 
yourself. Let him go on, Gina 
mia! I beg of you. No matter if 
he distresses you for a moment; he 
will soon go away, and I will con- 


” 


Control 


sole you. . 

I had no time to answer these in- 
coherent supplications, for at that 
very instant I heard my brother's 
steps in the gallery. He stopped 
at my door, and, finding it fastened, 
gave a low knock. 

“You need not worry,” I whis- 
pered to Livia. “ Remain here, 
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and I will do as you wish, I assure 
you.” 

Livia embraced me once 
and then opened the door. Mario 
entered. I advanced to greet him, 
and then stopped with surprise at 
seeing him so pale and altered. 
He looked as if he had been ill 
also. Neither of us spoke for a mo- 
ment, for he likewise seemed to be 
astonished at my appearance. He 
must, indeed, have found me greatly 
changed since he last saw me. I 
had grown so tall during my illness 
that my face was nearly on a level 
with his, and the long black dress 
I wore made me appear even taller 
than I really was. I had lost the 
freshness of my complexion. The 
thick, fair hair of which I had been 
so proud no longer shaded my face, 
but was drawn back from my fore- 
head, and confined under a black 
net. He had no 
chide me for 
to my appearance. 


more, 


reason now to 
much attention 
He could not 
make any cutting jests about my 
hair, as he used to when I arranged 
it like a crown on my brow, or left 
it in long curls at the caprice of the 
wind, according to the whim of my 
vanity. He had left me a child— 
a child wilful and full of freaks, 
whom he only noticed in order to 
correct for some fault. He found 
me a young lady, whose sad, dis- 
tressed, and somewhat ‘austere look 
seemed the very reverse of the pic- 
ture left inhis memory. He seem- 
ed affected to find me so changed, 
and held out his hand with a cor- 
diality much more affectionate than 
usual. ‘Then, after a moment’s si- 
lence, he said with a kindness he 
had never before manifested : 
“You have passed through a 
great trial, my poor Ginevra, I 
have felt for you, and participated 
in your grief, I assure you.” 
I was touched by these words, 


too 
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and was about to reply, when he re- 
sumed : 

“Yes, you have suffered, I see; 
but it seems also to have beena 
great benefit to you.” 

My heart was ready to burst, and 
I at once drew myself up: 
fit to lose my mother! O 
how can you say so?” 

He “T do not mean 
in that sense, Ginevra, as you must 
But perhaps I am mis- 
taken,” he continued, resuming his 
ordinary tone, which I only remem- 
bered too well. “It may be you 
have only changed exteriorly. | 
hope it is otherwise, my dear sis- 
ter, and that your childish vanity 
and foolish coquetry 

“ Mario!” murmured Livia in 
a beseeching tone, scarcely raising 
her eyes from her work. This 
exclamation escaped her almost 
involuntarily ; for she knew better 
than any one else that the least re- 
ply only acted as a stimulant when 
he was inclined to be ill-humored 
or angry. Therefore this slight 
interruption only served to make 
him continue in a louder tone. 

“ Yes, it is possible her coquettish 
disposition may not be overcome, 
and it would not be right to spare 
it. Iam only acting as a friend by 
speaking plainly about the misfor- 
tunes it has caused.” 

O merciful heavens! Roe 
Did he know my fearful secret, and 
was he about to tell me what I 
dreaded more than anything else 
in the world to hear? My heart 
throbbed violently, but I breathed 
once more when he added: 

“Thank God, Ginevra, in the 
midst of your tears, for having 
taken your mother out of the world 
without the least suspicion of your 
behavior.” 

Though these words allayed my 
chief anxiety, they seemed far more 


* Bene- 
Mario ! 


frowned. 


be aware. 
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insulting than I merited. A flush 
rose to my cheeks, and I haughtily 
drew up my head, as I replied: 
“T never concealed anything in my 
life from my mother, Mario. And 
now she is gone, who alone had the 
right to admonish me, it belongs to 
my father, and not to you, I beg 
you to remember, my dear brother.” 

I sat down and leaned my head 
against my hand, that he might not 
perceive the heart-felt anguish he 
had caused me. Iwas by no means 
prepared for what followed. 

“ You are mistaken, my charming 
little sister,” he said in a cool, ironi- 
cal tone, “and it is well to tell you, 
as you seem to be ignorant of it, 
that when young ladies play a 
game that endangers their reputa- 
tion and the honor of the name 
they bear, they often oblige their 
brothers to take a part in it.” 

Notwithstanding my folly and 


defects, I was really nothing but a 


child at that time, and his words 
conveyed no definite meaning to 
my mind. I turned around and 
looked him in the face with an air 
of surprise that showed I did not 
comprehend him. The eyes that 
met mine were no longer full of 
mockery, but sad and stern. 

“Look at that, sister,” he said 
ina grave tone, throwing on the 
table a small paper package that 
was sealed. “The contents of that 
paper may recall a circumstance 
you seem to have forgotten, and 
perhaps make you understand my 
meaning.” 

I hesitated a moment. I+ was 
afraid without knowing why. But 
finally I took up the paper, and 
tore open the wrapper. A wither- 
ed flower fell out, which I gazed 
at with surprise, but without the 
slightest recollection. 

“ Do you not recognize it?” 

I shook my head. 

VOL, XIX.—22 
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“‘ Nevertheless, that flower came 
from your hands.” 

I shuddered. He continued in 
the bitterest tone : 

“Tt is true it was then red, . . 
red as the blood that had to be 
shed to restore it to you.” 

The horror with which I was 
filled at these words struck me 
dumb. I clasped my icy hands, 
and turned deadly pale, without 
the power of uttering a word! 
Livia sprang from her seat. 

“Mario, you have no heart, or 
soul,or mercy! Goaway. It was 
not your place to tell her about this 
misfortune.” 

But Mario, excited as usual by 
contradiction, continued without 
any circumlocution, and even more 
violently than before. 

“No, no. It is better for 
Ginevra to learn the truth from my 
lips; for I am the only person 
that dares tell her the real state of 
the case. And I will do it without 
any disguise, for it may cure her. 
She shall listen to what I have to 
say. It willdo her good. And I 
shall conceal nothing. ; 

I will not repeat the words that 
fell from his lips like a torrent of 
fire! . . . Besides, I can only recail 
their import. All I can remember 
is that they met the very evening 
of that fatal day—where and how I 
do not recollect. Flavio was talk- 
ing to several other young men, and, 
without observing Mario’s presence, 
insolently mentioned my. name. 
My brother snatched the carnation 
from his button-hole. The next 
day the encounter took place. ‘ 

I felt ready to drop with fright 
and horror. “Oh!” I said in a 
stifled voice, “can it be that my 
brother has killed Flavio Aldini 
with his own hand? O my God. 
my God! My punishment is 
greater than I deserve !” 
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“No, no,” he eagerly replied, 
“it was not who...” He stop- 
ped, . and then continued in a 
calmer tone, but somewhat bit- 
terly : 

“Compose yourself, dear sister ; 
it was my blood alone that was 
shed in this encounter.” 

“ May God forgive me!” I shud- 
deringly exclaimed with the fervent, 
sincere piety I always manifested 
with the simplicity of childhood. 
“And may he forgive you, too, 
Mario; for you likewise have com- 
mitted a deed forbidden by God.” 

A faint smile hovered on Mario’s 
lips, but it immediately gave way 
to a graver expression ; for notwith- 
standing his defects, he was by no 
means disposed to be impious. 

“Forbidden by God! That is 
‘true, Ginevra; but it is, I would 
hope, a deed he sometimes excuses, 
especially when the person insulted 
gets the worst of the encounter.” 

As he said this, he put his hand 
to his breast, as if suffering from pain. 
I was again struck with his extreme 
paleness, as well as other traces of 
illness in his altered appearance, 
and was penetrated with shame and 


’ 


The affliction and repentance 
that so speedily followed the brief 
moment when I saw’ Flavio Aldini 
for the last time seemed to have 
effaced the transient impression 
produced at our only meeting, as 
a stream, suddenly swelled by a 
storm, washes away every trace left 
on the sand. I should have met 
him again with indifference, and 
perhaps even with aversion; for he 
would have been always associated 
with the first misfortune and first 
remorse of my life. Nevertheless, 
when Livia, after considerable hesi- 
tation, uttered the words, “ Flavio 
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remorse. A feeling more akin to 
affection than I had ever felt for 
him sprang up in my heart, and I 
said to him humbly: 

“Mario, you have done right to 
be plain with me, and I thank you. 
What you have said will, I trust, 
effect my entire cure. At any rate, 
you have done your duty.” 

He had never known me to yield 
to him before. Ihad always re- 
volted against his ill-humor and 
harshness, whether just or not, and 
sometimes replied with an imper- 
tinence that justified his resent- 
ment. He was touched at seeing 
me in this new attitude, and, for 
the first time in his life, clasped 
me in his arms and kissed me with 
real affection. He then left the 
room, making a sign for Livia to 
follow him. She did so, but return- 
ed in a few minutes. Tears were 
in her eyes, and her lips were 
slightly tremulous—a sure indica- 
tion in her of some sudden and 
profound emotion. 

Mario had not told me every 
thing. His anger had died away 
and he left it for kinder lips than 
his to communicate the rest. 


almost of 


Aldini ts dead,” a cry 
despair escaped from my lips; and 
the horrible thought at once occur- 
red to me that Mario had deceived 


me—that he was the murderer, 
and that this flower, a thousand 
times abhorred, had cost the life 
of him who had obtained it through 
my vanity and thoughtlessness! . . . 

The terrible lesson I had already 
received was not, however, to be 
carried to such an extent; but it 
was some minutes before I could 
be convinced of it. Livia herself 
had some difficulty in clearly relat- 
ing the account she was charged 
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with. At length I comprehended 
that Flavio, while pursuing a suc- 
cessful career of pleasure, was no 
less careful to improve every op- 
portunity of repairing the inroads 
made on his fortune. Among 
these was the proposal to marry a 
wealthy heiress, which he acceded 
to without any scruple. But though 
he thus triumphed over a large 
number of suitors by means of his 
good looks and captivating man- 
ners, it was, in his eyes, only a 
lucky bargain and another light 
vow. He had been engaged only 
a few days, and the marriage was 
about to be publicly announced, 
when he met me at the ball. The 
sight of a new young face, and es- 
pecially the waive inexperience of 
a girl it would be easy to dazzle, 
inspired the wish to try his power 
once more. But he had been fol- 
lowed to the ball-room, and watch- 


ed, by one of the unsuccessful suit- 


ors of the beautiful heiress. His 
encounter with Mario a few days 
after confirmed his rival’s suspi- 
cions, and afforded him a pretext 
for gratifying his hatred and jea- 
lousy. Consequently, when Flavio, 
after leaving Mario wounded on 
the field, returned to the villa he 
occupied at a short distance from 
Messina, he found a new opponent 
to bring him to an account for his 
faithlessness to his betrothed, on 
the plea of a distant relationship 
that gave him the right to declare 
himself her champion. In this 
second duel, fortune was adverse 
to Flavio. He lived several weeks, 
however, and had only died that 
very morning from the effects of 
his wounds! ... The news had 
just arrived... And this was 
what Livia had been commissioned 
to tell me of. . . 

If it istrue that our souls are like 
precious stones that only reveal all 
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their brilliancy after much cutting 
and polishing, it is certain that for 
both the first blow must be the 
most trying. ... My soul, over 
which my mother had watched, and 
which she said was dearer to her 
than her own life, or even than 
mine, was now undergoing this pain- 
ful process; or, rather, had under- 
gone it. But during the last hour, 
it was no longer the knife, but fire, 
that had been applied to my bleed- 
ing heart ! 

Though I had no direct cause for 
self-reproach concerning this new 
catastrophe, as I at first feared, I 
did not feel myself wholly irrespon- 
sible. This was sufficient to deepen 
the solemn gravity of my reflections, 
in which I remained absorbed so 
long—motionless and silent—that 
poor Livia was seriously alarmed. 

“Speak to me, Gina, I implore 
you. Oh! why, tell me why, carina, 
you have kept all this secret from 
your poor sister? Whocould have 
dreamed you loved this unfortunate 
man; that you loved any one un- 
beknown to us all? Could we im- 
agine such a thing possible? You 
know, dear child, I have never 
found fault with you, and I will not 
now. So tell me if it is true that 
you eluded the vigilance of your 
mother and Ottavia, in order to 
meet Flavio in the garden? Was 
it there you gave him the flower 
you wore in your hair? And is it 
true that more than once... .” 

Excessive surprise completely 
roused me from my stupor, and I 
eagerly interrupted her with a face 
as red as fire: 

“Never! never! never! ...” I 
exclaimed ina tone that would have 
convinced the most incredulous, for 
it had the indubitable accent of 
truth. “I did not love Flavio Aldi- 
ni, and I never met him alone in 
my life.” 
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Livia, in her turn, looked at me 
with astonishment. “ Did not love 
him? Never met him alone? 
Never gave him a bouquet or a 
single flower ?” 

“T will tell you the truth, Livia: 
once, and then I did not speak to 


him, I threw him from a distance. 


the carnation I wore in my hair.” 

“Once? Fromadistance? Ah! 
then tell me when and where you 
did it ?” 

I made no reply. A thousand 
thoughts flashed across my mind 
with the rapidity of lightning. . .. 
It was evident that, by some won- 
derful chance, no one knew exactly 
what had taken place. A vague 
story had been circulated, founded 
on Flavio’s exaggerated boasts. 


My father, brother, and sister had 
accepted this version—so far from 
the truth—without understanding 
the real extent of that which had 
been alleged against me. 


I felt 
that they considered me _ guiltier 
than T'really was. And yet I would 
not have undeceived them for any- 
thing in the world. They judged 
me more severely than I deserved, 
but of what consequence was it? 
Was I not sufficiently culpable to 
accept this injustice with humility ? 
Was it not enough, without com- 
plaining of anything else, to be at 
last assured that my secret was 
safe with my mother in heaven? 
Ought I not rafher to bear all their 
reproaches without a murmur? 
There was only one that would 
have overwhelmed me, and that I 
was spared. All others were easy 
to bear, and, moreover, were merit- 
ed by what they were ignorant of, 
if not by what they supposed true. 

Livia patiently waited for me to 
break my long silence. 

“You know I am incapable of 
telling you an untruth,” I said to 
her at last. 
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“Yes, and therefore I always be- 
lieve you.” 

“Well, then, I implore you to 
believe me now, Livia, without 
asking me anything more. And, 
moreover,” I added in a supplicat- 
ing tone, “do not repeat what I 
have just told you, and make no ef- 
fort to justify me to any one.” 

My good sister looked at me at- 
tentively for a moment, and then 
gently drew my head against her 
shoulder. 

“Poor Gina!” she said. “It 
shall be as you wish. I believe 
everything you say, and love you 
too well to annoy you with any 
more questions.” 

Livia knew me thoroughly; for, 
notwithstanding her apparent sim- 
plicity, she had an eye that could 
read one’s soul. She saw the sin- 
cerity and repentance of mine, and 
read in my pale face and distressed 
look the extent of my sufferings, 
and her kind heart melted... . I 
was, indeed, very young to experi- 
ence such a variety of emotions, 
and was still too weak to endure 
them. The habit of duelling, so 
unfortunately prevalent in Sicily, 
had, of course, accustomed me more 
than would have been the case any- 
where else to occurrences similar 
to that I had just heard about. 
But to have my name connected 
with so fatal an affair; to feel that I 
was the cause of the blood shed in 
one of these encounters, and that the 
other had resulted in the tragical end 
of one who had flashed for an instant 
across my path, like one of those 
meteors that are the ominous fore- 
runners of misfortune and death, 
was more than my young 
heart and feeble frame could en- 
dure. Livia perceived it. 

“Come, carina,” she said, “ lean 
against me. You need rest.” 

I attempted to make my way to 
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an old sofa, covered with red da- 
mask, at the other end of the vast 
and scantily-furnished room; but I 
had no sooner risen than my 
strength failed me, and I was 
obliged to lean against a table to 
keep myself from falling. Livia 
hastened to procure some cold 
water, with which she sprinkled my 
face. I soon recovered, but was 
still pale and agitated when Otta- 
via came in. She had left me 
quite well an hour before, and, 
finding me now in such a state, 
she exclaimed with mingled impa- 
tience and alarm as she advanced : 
“Good heavens! what has hap- 
pened to her? She was so well this 
morning.” And giving Livia 
a furtive, distrustful glance, she ex- 
tended the index and little finger 


The little incident I have just 


related will doubtless excite some 
astonishment, and be regarded as 
scarcely confirming what I have 
said before about Ottavia’s piety 
and good sense. But whoever has 
lived in the southern part of Italy 
knows there are hundreds of people 
in that region whose education, and 
even religious instruction, are in 
no way deficient, and who, never- 
theless, are not exempt from the 
singular superstition I have just 
referred to. 

I leave it to the erudite to prove 
that Magna Greecia derived it frem 
classical Greece, the mother coun- 
try; that remote antiquity made 
use of the same absurd gesture to 
avert the effects of what it was still 
more absurd to believe; and that 
in those days, as well as now, people 
multiplied this very sign under the 
form of protective amulets—not 
only as jewels to be worn, but in 
the objects that surrounded them. 
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of her hand, closing all the others; 
turning around as she made this 
gesture, the meaning of which is 
only too well known in our coun- 
try.* This was done so quickly 
that I hoped I was the only one to 
perceive it. 

“How foolish!” I angrily ex- 
claimed to Ottavia, seizing her hand 
and covering it with mine. “ Are 
you going to treat me always as if 
I were an invalid or an old woman ? 
Thanks to Livia” —and I emphasiz- 
ed these words—“I have entirely 
recovered.” 

Ottavia, half angry, half sorry, 
was about to go away; but Livia 
made a sign for her to remain, and, 
pressing my hand as she embraced 
me once more, left the room with- 
out uttering a word. 


I likewise leave to them the task 
of explaining why this evil has re- 
sisted the influence of time and the 
progress of civilization, as well as 
the spirit of Christianity. All that 
can be said, it seems to me, is that 
in those regions this superstition 
takes the place of all those that 
abound in the North of Europe, 
and from which Italy is exempt. 
For instance, we do not hear people 
there, as in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Sweden, talk of strange, weird ap- 
paritions, fairies, or malign spirits, 
under the name of bogies or ban- 
shees. They are not afraid, as in 
Russia, of meeting people clothed 
in black, of the number thirteen, 
and a thousand other absurd no- 
tions which Catholicism has con- 
demned without being able to erad- 
icate, and which Protestantism has 


* It is well known that the people of Southern 
Italy think they can, by this gesture, avert the 
effects of the yet¢atura, or evil eye, which they 
attribute to some persons. 
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been much more powerless against. 
Nor are the ruins, as in Germany, 
associated with wild legends or 
haunted by spirits. But, to make 
up for all this, the jettatura holds 
there its baleful sway. Though 
frequently ridiculed, it is feared 
more than any one is willing to ad- 
mit; and there is no one, even 
among the most reasonable, who 
would suffer this dreaded epithet 
to be applied to himself, or any one 
he loved, without manifesting his 
displeasure. It would be impossi- 
ble to account for the cause of this 
prejudicial notion in individual 
cases, or explain why this fearful 
term is sometimes applied to men 
of special merit, and women who 
are young, lovely, and amiable, as 
well as to those whom a pretext is 
wanted to avoid, or whose appear- 
ance has something repugnant. 
Sometimes it is sufficient that a 


person has accidentally witnessed 


some misfortune, and, if the same 
thing is known to occur again, the 
word escapes from the lips, flies 
from mouth to mouth, and the fool- 
ish prejudice is established. This 
had been the case with poor Livia. 
An accident once happened to me 
in my childhood when she was with 
me; shortly after, she was present 
when another occurred to one of 
our young friends; aad a third 
time, she happened, in one of her 
charitable rounds, to be in the 
house of a poor man at the time of 
his death. This was spoken of at 
first as a mere jest; but it gradually 
became a source of mortification 
and humiliation to her, though 
none of us were ever allowed to 
make the least allusion to it in her 
presence. The repeated troubles 
of the past few weeks had disturbed 
the faithful Ottavia’s equilibrium 
and good sense to such an unusual 
degree that when she found me. pale 
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and agitated, leaning on my sister’s 
shoulder, the first thought inspired 
by her terror caused her instantly 
to make this involuntary gesture. 

I was so vexed at this occurrence 
that fora moment I forgot every- 
thing else. I felt angry with Otta- 
via, and threw myself on the old 
sofa without speaking, in a fit of 
mingled sorrow and displeasure. 

I had always been fond of Livia, 
and now all the repressed and pent- 
up tenderness of my heart was 
poured out on her. She seemed to 
be the only person in the world 
that still loved me—the only one 
that stood between me and what 
appeared like a great void. Yes, 
my mother was right in what she 
said about the great necessity of 
my nature. As a flower dies, de- 
prived of the sun, so without affec- 
tion I should soon cease to exist. 
I placed no reliance on the dura- 
bility of that which my brother had 
just manifested. As to my father, 
his love seemed extinct in compari- 
son with that of former times. And 
now that I knew the reason of his 
coldness and severity, I had no 
hope of overcoming them ; for I felt 
sure he would less readily excuse 
the truth, were it revealed to him, 
than the error which had caused 
such a change in his manner. 

Therefore for any one to wound 
the feelings of Livia, my darling 
sister, my indulgent and faithful 
friend, was at this time like pierc- 
ings my very heart. I remained 
with my head on the cushions of 
the old sofa, while Ottavia was 
bustling about the chamber, as if 
trying to divert my attention from 
what had taken place. At last she 
approached and tried to get hold 
of my hand. I withdrew it. 

“Come, dear signorina,” she 
said, “forgive your poor old Ot- 
tavia. I did wrong.” 
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“Ves, very wrong, Ottavia,” I 
replied in a tone almost severe. 

“T know it, and feel as if I were 
listening to the blessed spirit of 
Donna Bianca herself when I hear 
you and see you! You resemble 
her so much, signorina! C 

“Well, Ottavia, what would she 
say to you, if she had been pre- 
sent ?” 

“She would tell me that my fear 
of the jettatura is both foolish and 
wrong; and that is only what I 
know myself, what I believe and 
realize when I am on my knees be- 

fore God! . Oh! at such times 
\ really feel that his will alone is 
everywhere accomplished; I only 
love that holy will; I am afraid of 
nothing, because I am convinced 
that will must prevail. And yet, 
after all, . when my dear sig- 


norina seems to be in danger, or I 
imagine some one is going to bring 


her ill-luck. . . .” 

“Ottavia! .. .Ottavia!”...I 
cried, suddenly interrupting her 
with an outburst that almost fright- 
ened her, “it is I, it is I, and 
not she, who bring ill-luck to all I 
approach... .” 

I burst into tears as I spoke. 
This sudden return upon myself 
effaced, with the mobility of youth, 
the impression previously received, 
and brought back, to my confusion 
and remorse, all the reality of the 
present. 

Ottavia, like the rest, had been 
told of my supposed fault, and was 
ignorant of what I had really done; 
but she was by no means in a 
mood now to add any reproaches 
to those I had already received 
from my brother. On the con- 
trary, she tried to soothe me, not 
by any direct reply, but by speak- 
ing of that which she could talk 
best about. I had always been 
more or less piously inclined from 
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my earliest childhood. How could 
it be otherwise under the excellent 
influence that had hitherto been 
the life of my life? . . . This piety 
did not obliterate my faults, but it 
existed in spite of them, and was 
to exist through all the perils re- 
served for me in the future. But 
it was, if I may so speak, intermit- 
tent. Sometimes it grew dormant, 
if not absolutely extinct; at other 
times it was kindled to a lively and 
ardent degree. Therefore I fre- 
quently recited my catechism with 
indifference and ennui ; but when it 
was explained by Ottavia in her 
peculiar way; when she spoke of 
the sacraments, or dwelt on the life 
and sufferings of our Saviour, and 
more especially on the life to come, 
I was filled with delight. The 
loveliness of the natural world 
around me seemed to assume an 
additional charm; and when I con- 
sidered that this was only a faint 
image of a far more beautiful realm, 
I longed at once to exchange this 
life for the other. .. . 

It was by such means the good 
Ottavia now gently endeavored to 
divert me, by speaking of God, of 
heaven, and various other sacred 
topics. By degrees she came 
back to more indifferent subjects, 
and finally to Livia, promising to 
make her forget the mortification 
she had experienced, and almost 
persuading me she had not per- 
ceived what had taken place. 

I allowed her to talk on in this 
way without interruption until her 
somewhat monotonous tone pro- 
duced a drowsiness that was bene- 
ficial to my over-excited nerves. 
As soon as she saw my eyes grow 
heavy, she placed one of the large 
sofa-cushions under my head, closed 
the window-shutters to exclude the 
dazzling light, and then, after re- 
maining beside me till she was per-. 
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suaded I was fast asleep, softly left 
the chamber. 

I was not, however, asleep. But 
my attitude and the profound si- 
lence and solitude of the room were 
very soothing, and I remained a 
long time absorbed in a thousand 
complex thoughts. Long years 
have passed away since that day, 
and other and more dangerous 
temptations have assailed me, but I 
have never forgotten the reflections 
of that hour. My vanity had been 
for ever shattered like the congealed 
surface of some deep lake by some 
sudden blow. It had not really 
been a part of my inner nature, but 
rather on the surface, and therefore 
not the most dangerous trait of my 
character. During the remainder 
of my life, I can only recall a single 
hour—and only one ! when it 
again blinded me. But that 
hour was long after the one of which 
Ihave been speaking. At this time 
I could say with assurance that 
Mario’s wish was fulfilled—that I 
was effectually and radically cured 
of my vanity. Associated with so 
many poignant recollections, it had 
become horrible in my eyes. 

My health was somewhat affected 
by the agitation I had undergone, 
and I took advantage of this to re- 
main several days in my room, only 
leaving it to take the air on the ter- 
race. I only saw my father for a 
moment, morning and night. ‘The 
remainder of the day I passed with 
Livia. Whether she had forgotten 
what had distressed me so much, or 
it was owing to her self-control, or 
she really had not noticed it, it was 
impossible to tell from her manner, 
and I finally persuaded myself it 
was as I hoped. 

Livia, in spite of her amiable 
disposition, had great firmness of 
character. She never allowed her- 
self to be induced to tell anything 
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she wished .0o conceal, or to do 
what was forbidden by others or by 
her own judgment. But what es- 
pecially characterized her was her 
self-forgetfulness. This did not 
strike me at that time. - When one 
is only fifteen years of age, one re- 
ceives impressions without defining 
them : one is repelled or attracted 
by certain natures without being 
able to analyze them. But in look- 
ing back, not only over the events 
of my past life, but what transpired 
in the inner folds of my conscience, 
I clearly see the difference between 
my sister’s nature and mine. From 
her very childhood she had lived a 
life of self-forgetfulness (sublime 
and simple way to heights but little 
known!), regardless of 
and inclinations, 
of her own sufferings. 


her own 
and even 
Whereas, I 
was constantly endeavoring to fa- 
thom the workings of my heart 
and soul and mind, and to find food 
for them, as one tries 


tastes 


to appease 
one’s hunger and thirst when im- 
portunate. Not but that I was ca- 
pable of forgetting myself, and, so 
to speak, of being absorbed in the 
heart of another, as I had been in 
that of my mother, but solely on the 
condition of being to that other, in 
return, the object of‘an infinite pre- 
dilection;... forthis word of such 


vast import does not seem to express 
more than my heart craved. 
in spite of this difference, or rather 
on the very account of it, Livia and 
I were always at ease with each 
other, and it was not without regret 
I was at last obliged to resume my 


Sut 


usual life. Iregretted this the more 
because it had been regulated by 
my father in a way that indicated 
only too plainly how much he dis- 
trusted me. Nevertheless, I sub- 
mitted with humility and docility 
to this unaccustomed surveillance, 
the cause of which was so evident. 
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I was only released from it during 
the early hours of the day, which I 
spent in my chamber with Livia. 
I was not allowed to go into the 
garden, except under Ottavia’s es- 
cort; and I was not permitted to 
leave the house, unless accompanied 
by my father or Mario All the 
rest of my time I passed in my fa- 
ther’s cabinet, where he had a table 
placed forme nearhisown. There, 
for hours together, I read, wrote, 
or worked, varying my occupations 
according to my own tastes, but 
without any other liberty. To have 
passed my days in this way beside 
my father would have been de- 
lightful once; but now, though he 
was often kind-and affectionate, 
there was a certain gravity in his 
affection that made me feel I was 
the object of unjust suspicion, and 
tortured me beyond expression, 
But I submitted to this torture 


without a murmur, acknowledging, 
as I did so, that it was only a merit- 
ed chastisement. 

This cabinet was like a vast hall 


in form, and, like all the other 
rooms of that old palace, grand in 
its proportions, but only furnished 
with what was absolutely essential. 
One side of the apartment was 
entirely lined with shelves filled 
with books and papers, and at each 
extremity stood a row of arm-chairs, 
In the middle of the room, opposite 
two large windows, was my father’s 
writing-table, near which was mine. 
Between the windows hung a large 
painting, which was the only orna- 
ment in the room; but, to com- 
pensate for this, the gardan could 
be seen, and further off, beyond 
the verdure of the orange-trees, 
stretched the blue outline of the 
sea. 

My father received many of his 
friends and clients in the morning, 
but seldom admitted any of them 
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into the room we occupied. A 
servant half opened the door to 
announce the visitors’ names, and 
my father went into the adjoining 
room to receive them. It was only 
on special occasions he gave orders 
for any one to be admitted where 
we were. 

During the long hours I was 
thus left alone, I sometimes 
busily employed my time, but more 
frequently remained with my arms 
folded, plunged in a_ profound 
reverie. At such times I always 
avoided looking at the large paint- 
ing that hung on the opposite pa- 
nel between the two windows. 
This was a fine copy of Herodias’ 
Daughter, by Guido, the original 
of which I afterwards saw in the 
Palazzo Corsini, at Rome. The 
sweet, charming face of the girl 
who is holding with a smile the 
bleeding head of S. John had a 
kind of fascination for me. It 
seemed like the personification of 
vanity in a new form, giddy and 
thoughtless in its course and fatal 
in its resulfs, and often inspired me 
with many silent, gloomy reflec- 
tions. ... I preferred looking at the 
foliage of the orange-trees in the gar- 
den below, or gazing into the blue, 
illimitable heavens above. I often 
amused myself, likewise, before a 
cage, prettily painted and gilded, 
that hung in one of the windows, and 
contained a bird whose company was 
a great diversion in the life of disguis- 
ed punishment I was condemned to. 
This bird, whose melody surpassed 
that of the nightingale in sweetness 
and power, was one of those called 
at Sorrento, where they are chiefly 
found, the passero solitario. I was 
so fond of its sweet music that my 
father had allowed me to hang the 
cage here, and more than once in 
the day I climbed up on a bench 
in the embrasure of the window to 
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see there was no lack of the singu- 
larly copious and solid food which 
this bird of angelic notes daily re- 
quires. 

One day, while I was thus perch- 
ed at a considerable height from 
the floor, the door opened much 
wider than usual, and the old 
servant that announced the visitors 
said with acertainemphasis: “ His 
Excellency the Duca di Valen- 
zano.” 

My first thought was to descend 
from the post I occupied ; but before 
I had time to do so, the visitor en- 
tered the room, and stood regarding 
me with an air of surprise. My 
father rose to meet so unexpected 
a client ; but the latter held out his 
hand to aid me in my descent, and 
followed me with his eyes, without 
speaking, as I hastily regained my 
usual seat, blushing with confusion. 
My father conducted him to the 
other end of the room, where stood 


the row of arm-chairs, and both 


took seats. During the long con- 
versation that followed, I could 
only hear the tones of their voices 
as they rose and fell. Sometimes my 
father’s predominated, and at other 
times the deep, sonorous voice of 
his visitor. I saw it was a ques- 
tion of business, for my father rose 
several times to search for differ- 
ent papers among the books arrang- 
ed on the shelves of. the library. 
Finally the conversation ended, 
and the new client proceeded to- 
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wardsthe door. But when he arriv- 
ed opposite the cage where my 
bird was singing, he said: “Really, 
one’s ears are charmed here no less 
than one’s eyes. It seems more 
like a palace of fairies than a ren- 
dezvous for all the contentions of 
ee 

He was then standing directly 
before me. 

“Don Fabrizio,” continued he, 
“is not this your daughter, Donna 
Ginevra, of whom I have so often 
heard? Do me the favor of pre- 
senting me to her.” 

My father’s face assumed a severe, 
dissatisfied expression, and mine 
was covered with a livelier blush 
than before. “Heard of me so 
often?” Alas! he had probably 
heard me spoken unfavorably of! 
Perhaps this was the very thought 
that clouded my father’s brow. 
Nevertheless, after a moment’s 
hesitation, he said: “Rise, Gi- 
nevra, and pay your respects to the 
Duca di Valenzano.” 

I rose, but without uttering a 
word ; for I was disconcerted by the 
fixed, scrutinizing eye that seemed 
trying to read my face. I lowered 
my eyes, without being able to dis- 
tinguish the features of this new 
acquaintance. I only remarked 
that he was tall, and had a noble 
air, in spite of his peculiar garb, 
that made him look more like a 
travelling artist than a person of 
high rank. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 


Ill, 


“ Vedi Napoli, 


WE left Rome in a storm of thun- 
der and lightning. The rain pour- 
ed in large, cold drops, pattering 
against the windows of the railway 
carriage, and adding considerably 
to the feelings of gloom and appre- 
hension with which we thought of 
Rome—as Rome is now. When 
should’ we visit the Eternal City 
again? And would the veil of sad- 
ness which now falls on all that is 
dear and sacred to the Catholic be 
raised once more in our time? 
Mary was very silent for some 
hours of our long journey; and 
while I, with my ha@#itual curiosity, 
was peering through the rain-wash- 
ed window to discover the beau- 
ties of the glorious country through 
which we were rushing, she lay 
back with closed eyes, absorbed in 
thought; while Frank, with a fixed 
frown on his face, was reading and 
rustling, and finally crumpling up, 
in paroxysms of anger, the numer- 
ous Italian papers that he had 
bought by handfuls at the station. 
Presently Mary opened her eyes 
once more, and condescended to 
tecognize the great fact that we 
were travelling further and further 
to the glorious South. I do not 
think I felt less intensely than my 
sister the sorrow that attends all 
reflection on the present condition 
of the great centre of Christendom 
and the position of the Father of 


* See Naples, and thea die. 


e poi mori.” * 


the faithful. But my grief is apt to 
take another form from that of 
Mary’s or Frank’s. Mary grows 
silent and outwardly calm. Frank 
becomes gloomy. I am more irri- 
table; and irritability leads to ac- 
tivity. My mind was working with 
an incessant rapidity, and the im- 
pulse to catch sight once more of 
every shred that could carry me 
back to happier times, and recall 
once more the memories of the 
past, kept me straining my eyes to 
get a glimpse of Albano, where we 
had spent a long, happy summer 
when the Holy Father was at Castel 
Gandolfo. Should I catch sight of 
Lavinia, AZneas’ own city, the ob- 
ject of so many excursions in those 
happy days? Should I see those 
hills covered with chestnuts, bare 
of leaves now, beneath whose shade 
I had so often rested? Even Vel- 
letri, though not in itself a special- 
ly interesting place, had the charm 
of association. I remembered how 
I had gone to spend a long day 
there, and had wandered to the 
gates of some private house with a 
large garden. I had stood looking 
through the iron bars on a little 
paradise, but, as usual in Italy, a 
paradise in disorder. Stone vases 
stood on a balustrade, filled with 
bright flowers, but also with weeds. 
The fertile valley lay below, and 
beyond the blue and purple moun- 
tains rose in tiers one above 
another, with soft, violet shadows 
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and dim blue mists; and here and 
there a peak of rugged rock, on 
which the sun struck bright and 
keen. A long avenue of shady 
plane-trees was to my right. A 
solitary peasant drove his mule, 
with balanced panniers and pointed 
ears like two notes of admiration 
against the sky, far as my eye could 
reach down the green distance. I 
longed to wander on; to follow the 
flickering lights along that silent 
road, and know that it would lead 
me out to the Pontine Marshes, 
with the rugged Abruzzi beyond. 
Here, too, rests the body of 
Hyacinthe Mariscotti, a Franciscan 
nun, who died in 1640, and whose 
life, less known out of Italy than it 
deserves, is one of the most marvel- 
lous in its union of great graces and 
great sufferings. 

The rain pelted hard; the light- 
ning made me, from time to time, 
shrink back suddenly; but still I 
strained my eyes to catch sight of 
the shifting scene, and allowed me- 
mories to reawaken and imagina- 
tion to throw its glamour over the 
past and the future. 

Many of the stations along this 
road are at some distance from the 
towns whose name they bear; 
and this, of course, diminishes a 
little the interest of the journey. 
For instance, Aquino, the birthplace 
of the great father of the church, 
S. Thomas Aquinas, is about a 
mile off. Near here we were, for a 
time, to take leave of Frank. He 
had made up his mind to visit the 
cradle of the great saint before 
proceeding to Monte Casino, where 
he had made arrangements to 
spend at least a week. Our read- 
ers are no doubt well aware that 
Monte Casino is no longer what it 
was. Its glories have been shorn 
by the present government, as the 
rays of the sun are shorn by the 
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twilight. There are comparatively 
very few monks of the order of 
S. Benedict still allowed to reside 
there. Amongst them, however, 
Frank had formed a real friend- 
ship; and for a month previous, at 
least, Mary and I had heard him 
descanting upon all the charms 
that he was to find in that wonder- 
ful retreat of learning and sanctity. 
Partly to tease him, and partly to 
be revenged for the fact that I 
must be for ever excluded, I gen- 
erally replied to his enthusiasm by 
making a wry face and uttering the 
words, “Kid, rancid oil, and gar- 
lic.” Then he would toss back 
that tiresome stray lock which is 
always trying to shade his beauti- 
ful violet eyes, and reply, with a 
smile, “Oh! I shall not mind.” The 
train stops a very short time at San 
Germano, the station for the Monas- 
tery of Monte Casino, and we had a 
hurried leave-taking. I was en- 
deavoring to collect a few of his 
newspapers, which I thought he 
had not half read, and put them 
into his hand as he left the car- 
riage. “No, no, dear Jane. Do 
you think I would pollute those 
sacred walls by carrying there all that 
blasphemous stuff.” And he leapt 
out just as we began to move on. 

“OQ Mary!” I exclaimed, “how 
dreadful it would be, if Frank were 
to become a Benedictine monk.” 

“What else do you want him to 
do?” 

“Why, live at home, of course, 
as an English country gentleman 
should do, marry, and bring up a 
son to rule after him.” 

“What a thorough conservative 
you are, Jane!” said Mary with 
a smile. 

“T am not so sure of that. I 
have a dash of the liberal in 
me at times. But I do love the 
dirty acres; and I like to see them 
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going down from father to son 
without a break.” 

“You are right there. It is 
that permanence which is_ the 
back-bone of England. I do not 
believe in the lasting — stability 
of any country where there is 
a perpetual and ever-recurring 
division of property. What a 
man fas should always survive 
what a man 7s, in a sufficiently 
substantial form to make the cra- 
dle of a future destiny. And 
where no one is sure of inheriting 
a large fortune with the large lei- 
sure that it secures, it tends to make 
all men equally mercenary. There 
should always be a class apart who 
have no need to fret about making 
money, but can afford to spend it.” 

“But what if they do not spend 
it well?” 

“That is an answer 
one shape or 


which in 
another you may 
make to the laying down of 
any principle. What if it be abus- 
ed? @It does not prove the falsity 
of the principle, but only once 
more calls to mind the truism that 
everything is open to abuse.” 

“T suppose you think there are so 
many objects on which wealth may 
be advantageously expended that it 
is well to have an hereditary body 
whose business it is to do so.” 

“Ves; and I would certainly in- 
clude the cultivation of hot-house 
grapes, and the elysium of fat pork- 
ers who are washed and combed 
twice a week. It is every man’s 
business to produce the best he can 
of whatever he has in hand, includ- 
ing pineapples and pigs.” 

“Well done, Mary. You are a 
worse conservative than Iam. But 
do you really think that modern 
civilization, as it is called, has its 
uses ?”” 

“ By modern civilization, Jane, 
I conclude you really mean ma- 
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terial improvements. Civilization 
is a term which is so misused 
that it has become hardly safe to 
use it at all. It ought to mean 
something much higher than in- 
creased railway facilities, more look- 
ing-glasses and buhl, hundreds of 
daily newspapers, and a French 
cook.” 

“Oh! of course. Civilization 
ought to mean the intellectual 
and spiritual development of man- 
kind from out of the rough block 
of his animal nature and his uned- 
ucated mind. If you add to this 
the refinement which self-respect 
and a perpetual inner consciousness 
of a Being greater and higher than 
ourselves, keeping all the man’s 
actions in harmony with himself 
and with a higher law, you have a 
really civilized man as distinct 
from a savage.”’ 

“That is not a bad description 
of what civilization ought to be. 
But that is very different from 
the idea most people have in their 
minds when they use the term.” 

“In point of fact, Mary, I mean 
material progress. How far is it use- 
ful?” 

“How people would stare at 
you, Jane, for that query !—people 
who think there is nothing more glo- 
rious than to have invented a new 
machine or a fresh adjunct to lux- 
ury.” 

“Yes, those are just the peo- 
ple who would not the least 
know what I meant by my implied 
doubts about the value of material 
progress. But you know what I 
mean and why I question its nature 
and deprecate its increase.” 

“It is a difficult question to solve. 
But I have long since come to the 
conclusion that there is never any 
very great and generally diffused 
advance made by mankind in any 
one direction without its having 
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some definite purpose in the Eter- 
nal Mind for the ultimate good 
of his creation. ‘The progress of 
science is only second in import- 
ance to the progress of religion ; 
and after these two comes the pro- 
gress of the useful arts, which are 
the offspring of science, and often 
seem only to pander to luxury, but 
are really subsidiary aids in that 
march, in the accomplishment of 
which man is to fulfil his destiny of 
possessing the earth and filling it. 
Mankind is in no way benefited by 
the discovery, for instance, of a 
new perfume, whereby some silly 
woman may add to the already 
exaggerated expenses of her toi- 
let; but the process by which that 
perfume has been produced is, in 
itself, of the utmost value, and 
exhibits mechanical invention and 
scientific principles that are of the 
last importance to mankind. The 
perfume is an accident—a little of 
the golden dust scattered by the 
wheels of material progress.” 

“ Just so; and dust, albeit golden, 
is not a good atmosphere to breathe 
in.” 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“Then do you think, dear Mary, 
that material progress, or what we 
generally call improvements, con- 
duces, on the whole, to human hap- 
piness?” 

“ Ah! there lies the-really difficult 
question, and one which I have 
again and again striven to answer 
satisfactorily to myself. Happiness 
is a term generally used to cover 
more than it has any right to do. 
There is only one real happiness, 
and that is what man finds in him- 
self, in union with his God. That 
happiness is positive, and there is 
no other positive. We begin it 
here, but with great drawbacks 
and frequent interruptions. We 
complete it in the light of glory. 
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But outside that, hanging on to the 
skirts and fringes of real happiness, 
there are contentment, pleasure, 
ease, and last, but not least, com- 
fort. Noone can impart happiness, 
pure and simple, to another. The 
nearest approach to doing so is in 
a reciprocal affection. But God 
alone can satisfy the soul of man. 
What we can confer on others and 
on ourselves are various degrees 
of those lesser goods which I have 
enumerated. Now, all these enter 
into the general plan of God’s deal- 
ings with his creatures. The ani- 
mal world is susceptible of them 
in its degree, and we _ ourselves 
in a far higher degree. As they 
enter into the general scheme, I am 
at liberty to conclude, not only 
from my own sensations, which 
might delude me, but from that 
very fact, that they are of very 
great importance, and that every- 
thing which augments the sum of 
them is a blessing. They are the 
ore out of which we coin oug char- 
ities to others. They are therefore 
essentially God’s gifts, to be given 
by us again.” 

“T know what you mean, Mary. 
I shall never forget the pleasure | 
had in taking one of your air-cush- 
ions to that poor woman at T ; 
who was dying of cancer, and to 
whom the slightest pressure of even 
an ordinary pillow was so painful. 
Now, air-cushions are a compara- 
tively modern invention. Dear mo- 
ther used to say no one ever heard 
of mackintoshes and gutta-percha 
in her day.” 

“No, Jane, nor yet of lucifer 
matches. It was terrible work to 
have to nurse the sick through the 
night, with a flint and steel and tin- 
der as the only way of striking a 
light. I think I see now my old 
nurse, with her large frilled night- 
cap, hammering away for what 
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seemed to us children a good three 
minutes, because the rush-light had 
gone out, and baby was crying. I 
can remember I had for that flint 
and steel very much the same 
feelings an Indian has for his fetish. 
I used to wonder how the flint hid 
the fire in its cold bosom, and why 
sometimes it seemed to require so 
many more persuasive knocks than 
at others before it gave out its 
sparks. But for the matter of that, 
as a child I had secretly embraced 
the earliest form of -religion, the 
animism of the lower races of 
savages—and I lent a soul to all 
inanimate, and even all inorganic, 
matter. I believe, if we could but 
find it out, all children do so more 
or less. The external world is so 
wonderful to them that they vaguely 
imagine a personality and a con- 
sciousness to exist in everything. 
There is not a little girl who does 
not, in her heart, believe that her 
doll is something more than wax 
and sawdust; and I would not 
give much for her, if she did not. 
The exuberance of faith leads to 
an exuberance of tenderness; and 
the girl who believes in her doll has 
the germ of a good mother in her.” 

“You seemed just now to attach 
a great importance to comfort, 
Mary. Iam surprised at that.” 

“ Tt arises, ina measure, from my 
own personal experience. Besides 
which, comfort may mean almost 
anything; for it is generally what- 
ever we are used to. I remember 
so well, years ago, when the sorrows 
of my life first threatened to over- 
power me, how thankfully I felt the 
warm, soft arms of mere outward 
well-being so closely round me. 
To me they were no more than 
comforts, because al! my life I had 
been used to them. To others 
they would have seemed luxuries. 
When I used to go up to London 
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alone to my father’s house, and 
find all ready to my hand—well- 
appointed servants, large, warm 
rooms, and a good table, with 
nothing of meanness, or sparing, or 
pinching in the unextravagant but 
perfectly organized home that was 
open to me—I used often to lean 
back in my easy-chair, and say to 
myself, ‘I am very unhappy; 
but, thank God, I am not uncom- 
fortable !’ Later on, you know, it 
was not so. I was a Catholic, and 
doors that had been open to me 
before were closed for ever. Then 
came the time for discomfort. If I 
wanted to go to London, I had to 
go to a lodging. The furniture 
was shabby and dirty; the fires 
smoked; the food was _ badly 
cooked. I drove about in hired 
vehicles, perished with cold, and 
shaken to death. I knew I was in 
no way degraded by it all; but it 
was new and painfully strange to 
me, and I /fe/¢ degraded by an 
amount of discomforts which in my 
youth I had never approached. It 
did not, in itself, make me unhappy, 
but it added a thousandfold to the 
suffering from real causes for un- 
happiness. I used to say they were 
the splinters of my cross, though 
not my cross itself. Ever since 
then, I never see a person in sorrow 
without being anxious to make 
them at least comfortable. There 
is nothing, you see, approaching to 
asceticism in my view, dear Jane; 
but, at any rate, one is not bound to 
be ascetic for others.” 

Mary and I were sitting side by 
side in the railway-carriage, I hav- 
ing come from my seat opposite in 
order the better to hear. But now 
I returned to my old place, just as 
we paused at the station of Caserta, 
and saw the largest palace in Eu- 
rope, now empty and almost desert- 
ed, not far off. 
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The great object in our visit to 
Naples was to be as near as possi- 
ble to our friends, the Vernons. 
We were to go first to a hotel, and 
then look out for a villa at Posilip- 
po, near the one occupied by them- 
selves, which was called Casinelli, 
from the family of that name to 
whom it belonged. We had writ- 
ten to Ida Vernon to beg she would 
choose our hotel and our rooms. 
She had lodged us at a very com- 
fortable pexsion on the Chiaja, and 
wrote us word we must, on reaching 
the station at 10 o’clock at night, 
look out for their servant, Monica; 
and that she would wear a red 
handkerchief pinned across, gold 
earrings, and a blue skirt. We 
were not to expect the universal 
black hair and eyes of the Italian 
woman, as hers were soft brown. 
The station is very large and very 
badly lighted. But as soon as I 
got out, I ran to the grating—a 
high iron railing, behind which 
stood the crowd of people, friends, 
servants, porters, and mere lookers- 
on, all pushing and squeezing to 
catch sight of those they expected 
by the train. I soon made out the 
blue skirt, and red kerchief, and the 
amiable, smiling face of Monica. 
She welcomed us exactly as if we 
had been old friends, and that it 
was a personal pleasure to herself 
that we had arrived. She had 
brought a carriage for us the size 
of a small house, but which refused 
(through the coachman) to take lug- 
gage. That was to follow in an- 
other kind of conveyance immedi- 
ately after us. Every sort of in- 
junction was given as to its destina- 
tion, and, persuaded all was right, 
we rumbled over the large flags of 
the streets of Naples to the far end 
of the Chiaja, where we were to 
lodge. There were flowers in our 
room and a note from Ida; and 
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the next morning we were to meet, 
after a separation of seven years. 
Meanwhile, our impedimenta was 
slowly grinding its way past our 
door, up the steep hill of Strada 
Nuova, on to Posilippo, where our 
friends reside—a good twenty min- 
utes from our abode—down the hill, 
through the vineyard, and up to 
the door of the Villa Casinelli, 
where, arriving about midnight, they 
thundered and thumped till the 
tired Monica had donned once 
more the blue skirt, while Lucia 
was screaming that there were rob- 
bers. Ida came forth in a warm 
wrapper; Elizabeth’s tall figure 
was draped in white ; Helen peeped 
out of the half-open door; and the 
good Padre Cataldo, their chaplain, 
in Jeretta and soutane, had to emerge 
from his little sanctum, at the 
furthest end of the long, narrow 
house, before peace could be re- 
stored, and our mountain of huge 
black trunks, portmanteaus, and 
leather bags could be induced to 
retrace their needless steps, climb 
again that zig-zag road up the steep 
tufa rock, and reach us, worn out 
with waiting and feverish with im- 
patience for night-gear, at about 
one o'clock in the morning. 
Briliiant sunshine, streaming into 
the room the next day, woke us up 
to the sense of the joyous, bound- 
ing life of these delicious climes. 
O noisy Naples! what clamorous 
cries, what vibrating shouts, what 
shrill feminine voices, fill thy glaring 
streets through the livelong day 
and far into the unrestful night. 
The horses neigh as they do not 
neigh in any more tranquil climes. 
The usually silent ass is here a gar- 
rulous animal. The dogs bark and 
snarl in a dialect special to Naples. 
The women scream like cockatoos, 
and never address each other in 
lower tones than as if shouting 
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a word of command on board a 
man-of-war in a gale of wind. 
Their habits are not conversational, 
but screamational ; and the most cor- 
dial civility is communicated like a 
threat, while an affectionate com- 
pliment is conveyed in sounds suffi- 
cient to startle the most supine into 
lively attention. Young girls hiss 
and squeal; infants bellow and 
roar. It is noise, noise, all day 
long; and over all a remorseless 
sunshine on white, glaring pave- 
ments of flag-stones a quarter of a 
yard square and more, like the 
pavement of the ancient Romans, 
such as we still see it in the Via 
Sacra near the Colosseum, and 
which resounds to the metallic 
tread of donkey, mule, and horse, 
or to the softer, shuffling pit-a-pat 
of the herds of bearded goats that 
traverse the city at early morn and 
eventide. 

Mary’s bed-room opened into a 
large Joggia full of flowers—gera- 
niums, petunias, and carnations in 
full blossom, though it was only 
the month of March; but so had 
they blossomed more or less all 
through the winter. A few orange- 
trees in tubs were there with golden 
fruit and star-like flowers. Then 
the blue sky and the bluer bay! 
Yes, it was the plenitude of life 
that one only knows in the South, 
with the delicious sense of the 
pleasure of mere existence, which 
tempts one to adopt the dolce far 
niente, and makes living and breath- 
ing seem a full accomplishment of 
the day’s duties. 

Ida and Elizabeth Vernon came 
early to carry us off to Posilippo; 
first to call on Mrs. Vernon at Vil- 
la Casinelli, and then to decide on 
a lodging as near to them as possi- 
ble. We found them living in a 
house whose foundations are wash- 
ed by the sea, and commanding a 
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view of wonderful beauty. The 
descent from the main road was too 
steep for any carriage, winding in 
and out through vines and fig-trees, 
oranges and Japanese medlars, end- 
ing in a closely-knit avenue of the 
white mulberry, which in the sum- 
mer makes a dense shade. ; 
Our friends wanted us to take 
the villa next to theirs, if only the 
proprietor, a poor and proud mar- 
chese, would let it tous. We went 
over to look at it, but came away 
in disgust. There was scarcely 
any furniture, and none that would 
have satisfied even the most modest 
requirements. I do not remember 
seeing any beds, although it is cer- 
tain the family come there from 
time to time for a few days. I 
asked Ida where they slept, and 
she pointed to some roomy sofas 
and wide divans, on which had 
been flung the ashes and the ends of 
cigars, as the probable resting-place 
of the proprietors. We could only 
shake our heads in horrified aston- 
ishment, and think what a lovely 
place might be made of this quaint 
old house. It stands partly on 
the rock and partly on arcades, 
through which the sea comes rush- 
ing when the waves are high, but 
where, when it is calm, you may sit 
on silver sands or on the stone 
steps that lead down from the 
house and the upper terraced gar- 
dens. We had been so fascinated 
by the appearance of this residence, 
which looks outside like the frag- 
ment of an old feudal castle, and 
inside is bright with sunshine and 
the glorious view it commands, that 
we had requested Padre Cataldo 
to write and ask the terms before 
we had gone over it. On our re- 
turn from doing so, shocked at the 
dirt and disorder we had wit- 
nessed, we were amused to find a 
magniloquent reply to the effect. 
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that the titled owner would “con- 
descend ” to let us his dwelling for 
(and here he named an exorbitant 
price), solely out of an amiable de- 
sire to make himself agreeable; and 
that he would call the following 
morning to receive the ten weeks’ 
rent inadvance! We finally decided 
on the villa next but one to that of 
our friends—the Villa R R 

We did not require more than one 
floor of the house. The rest was 
occupied by the family, and had a 
second entrance. We came into 
our part straight from the Strada 
Nuova, down a few steps, and in at 
a large folding door flanked by a 
stone seat and two vases with 
huge aloes. We had a lovely view 
of the bay in front, a little garden 
on a sloping bank on one side, full 
of oranges and lemons, now in 
full fruit and flower; a /ogg¢a—that 
great desideratum of an Italian 
house—and a view of Naples and 
Mount Vesuvius. On our return to 
our apartments, we were met by the 
woman who attends upon us, tell- 
ing us that Ann was in her room 
with a bad headache. Little did 
we guess what had befallen her! 
We went in to see what was the 
matter, and found her flung upon 
the bed, with her clothes on, in 
a profound stupor. In vain we 
called her and shook her; we could 
not rouse her. The landlady pre- 
sently came and told us that an hour 
previous poor Ann had been brought 
home by a gendarme in a carriage ; 
that she was unable to walk up- 
stairs without assistance, and seemed 
completely dazed when spoken to. 
The gendarme said he had noticed 
a young person sitting on a bench 
in the Villa Reale, the long, nar- 
row garden which runs for a mile 
along the Chiaja by the sea-shore ; 
that she looked extremely ill; and 
that, noticing she had valuables 
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about her (alluding to her watch and 
chain), he had asked her address, 
put her into acarriage, and brought 
her home. It was a mercy he had 
done so. The Neapolitan police 
are not always so honest. But our 
dismay was increased when at 
length, having awakened her, she 
did not know any of us. She kept 
entreating Mary, who held her in 
her arms, to take her back to her 
own Mrs. Gordon, her good Mrs. 
Gordon. In vain Mary replied, 
“But IT am Mrs. Gordon, Ann. 
Look at me; don’t you know me?” 

“ No, no; you look something like 
her, but you have not her voice. Oh! 
where is she. Where is Miss Jane, 
and where is Lulu ?” 

Fortunately, Lulu, Mary’s dog, 
was in her room, and the probability 
was that, though she failed to know 
us, she would recognize Mary’s Lulu 
from any other Lulu. I flew to fetch 
the little animal, and threw it into her 
arms, to poor Lulu’s great astonish- 
ment. It succeeded perfectly. She 
knew the dog, and thus recovered 
her memory of the faces around 
her, and her conviction that she 
was in her own room. Evidently 
she had a vague horror that she 
might have been taken to the wrong 
house, and that she had awakened 
amony strangers. When she had 
entirely recovered herself, we found 
that no trace of what had happened 
to her remained on her 
from the moment that she enter- 
ed the Villa Reale; yet she was 
found more than half way down it! 
She must have wandered on par- 
tially insensible; and it is a bless- 
ing that, when the gendarme found 
her, she had enough consciousness 
left to give the right address. She 
had already been out in the morn- 
ing, and a second walk in the hot 
sun had been too much for her. It 
was a sun-stroke; and strangers 
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are more subject to such accidents 
than persons who have become 
habituated to the climate. It was, 
however, long before Ann really 
shook off the effects of gratifying 
her over-curiosity to visit the beau- 
ties of Naples on first arriving. 

In avery short time, we were com- 
fortably settled at Villa R 
R . The Vernons had arranged 
everything for us with a forethought 
for which we could not be too grate- 
ful. They lent us the services of Mo- 
nica as cook, assuring us that, if we 
took a Neapolitan, we should be 
cheated and tormented out of our 
lives. Monica was a Piedmontese, 
and as good and simple-hearted a girl 
as any one could wish to find. Her 
economical scruples were positively 
amusing. We could hardly induce 
her to buy the particular articles 
we desired for our dinner, because, 
in her estimation, they were at too 
high a price in the market ; and she 
would beg and entreat of us to wait 
patiently a little longer until they 
should have gone down. If it had 
been her own money she was spend- 
ing, she would not have been so 
economical; for, as we found out 
later, she was always ready to lend to 
those less well off than herself, and 
would give away more than she 
could afford. ‘The name of the 
young lad whom the Vernons en- 
gaged to act as servant was Paolino, 
a boy of eighteen, with glorious, 
large brown eyes and bright com- 
plexion. - It was some time before 
we taught him manners, as he had 
never been in a gentleman’s family 
before. His father was a vignaiuolo 
of the name of Camerota. He 
had several sons and daughters, 
some of them married. He rented 
the vineyards of the marchese 
whose dilapidated house we had 
declined to hire, and each of his 
children married from their home 
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with a good substantial dower and 
a large trousseau. The eldest girl 
had not long been a bride when we 
arrived; and, after making the 
acquaintance of the other members 
of the family, we one day called 
upon her. ‘Their dwelling was 
built against the tufa rock which 
skirts the Strada Nuova. She 
had three rooms, nicely furnished, 
with marble tops to the chest of 
drawers and the table, such as we 
in England should only expect to 
find in the houses of the rich, but 
which here are common enough. 
The bedstead was of walnut, and 
the sheets like the driven snow for 
whiteness. Ida, who had known 
the girl for years, told us that her 
trousseau. contained a dozen of 
every necessary article of dress and 
house-linen, even to a dozen pairs 
of stays!—enough to last a life- 
time. There hung a crucifix at 
the head of the bed, and a few 
colored engravings ornamented the 
walls of the sitting-room, in which 
also there stood a tiny altar with a 
statue of the Mater Dolorosa and 
a few flowers. 

The lower classes here have 
what we should call strange notions 
with respect to the sacrament of 
marriage. It is treated as a deed 
of darkness. The bride is convey- 
ed late in the evening, or by cock- 
crowing, to church, by her mother 
and a few respectable matrons. 
No young girl, not even a sister, is 
allowed to be present, and would 
endanger her reputation were she 
to appear on such an occasion. 
A few days later, the bride once 
more puts on her wreath, and her 
veil, and her wedding-dress. All the 
family and friends of both sexes 
are gathered. together, and the 
women and men, in separate car- 
riages, drive fast and furious along 
the Chiaja up the Strada Nuova, 
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past Posilippo, by the hour, and 
finally pause at the Taberna del 
Capo di Posilippo, or some other 
house of entertainment, and have a 
merry feast. We held this said 
Taberna somewhat in horror. On 
Sundays—the day on which every- 
body seems to think his honor and 
reputation are engaged in gallop- 
ing up hill and down dale at a 
break-neck pace for the whole 
afternoon—this was the chief place 
of meeting; and in the lovely 
starlight evenings, the returning 
guests would come back with a 
sadly rollicking air, hat on one side, 
a long cigar in the mouth, and aleg 
hanging over the side of the frail 
vehicle, while the spirited little 
Sardinian horse, all blood and 
sinew, would fly along, with jingling 
bells and bright brass harness, as 
if his hoofs hardly struck the earth. 
The drivers of these czttadine, as 
the little hired open carriages are 
called, take great pride in their 
harness. The horse-collar more 
resembles a yoke; and where it 
meets over the horse’s neck, there is 
often a little brass image of the 
angel guardian—a very necessary 
angel, indeed, considering the pace 
they go, and whose guardianship 
must be severely put to the test by 
the mad risks of the half-inebriated 
coachmen. It is very rare to see 
a Neapolitan really drunk. The 
Wine they take produces a light, 
joyous, but brief intoxication, 
which makes dare-devils of them 
for the time, but soon loses its 
effects, and is rarely stupefying. 
It is the divine zzflatus of the 
Bacchus of old, and not the coarse, 
heavy incapacity of the snoring 
Silenus. Nevertheless, though I 
have spoken so indulgently of the 
Taberna del Capo di Posilippo, it 
formed a not unfrequent subject 
of grave rebuke and expostulation 
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in the discourses of our good Padre 
Cataldo to his little group of lis- 
teners in the chapel in the rock 
belonging to Villa Casinelli. And 
probably he knew more of its evil 
influences than we did. I remem- 
ber, one Sunday afternoon, being 
particularly struck by a carriage 
full of merry-makers, drawn by the 
most miserably thin gray mare my 
eyes had ever beheld. She was 
nothing but a bag of bones, and 
must have reached the utmost age 
that horse ever attains. I was 
horrified to see so old and pitiable 
an object driven so hard and fast, 
and could only console myself by 
thinking the gallop I then witnessed 
must surely be the last. But it was 
not so; far from it. Day after day, 
but on Sundays especially, my Rosi- 
nante might be seen flinging her 
wild hoofs into space, amid a cloud 
of dust, and generally in competi- 
tion with a beautiful, wicked-look- 
ing black horse, sleek and well 
cared for, in dazzling harness, with 
red ribbons in his mane—a perfect 
little devil, as he took the bit be- 
tween his teeth, and seemed to en- 
joy the eagerness of his driver, al- 
beit the lash fell often on his sleek 
and steaming flanks. I delighted 
in that little black horse. But to 
the last Sunday of our abode at 
Posilippo poor Rosinante held her 
ground. And I can see her now, 
awful to behold, neither fatter nor 
thinner—that she could hardly be— 
than the first day, devouring the 
ground beneath her, and flinging 
out her skeleton leg straight from 
the shoulder, so that I could hardly 
see she touched the ground. 

The chief amusement on Sun- 
day afternoons of our own humbler 
friends and neighbors, the vignatu- 
oli,* was a game of bowls by the side 
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of the road, and in front of the 
wide-gaping wooden doors of the 
strange dwellings cut in the rock 
where the inhabitants of Posilippo 
reside. Many of these are restau- 
rants and taverns on a small and 
humble scale; and Padre Cataldo 
had been making vigorous efforts, 
not to discourage the game of 
bowls, but to induce the men to 
play in an open space near the 
Villa Casinelli, and consequently 
at some distance from the taverns. 
Like all Italians, and chief amongst 
them all, the Neapolitans are great 
gamblers. The tavern-keepers en- 
courage this, because it promotes 
their trade; and the games being 
carried on in front of their caverns 
(for such they really are) leads to 
incessant “treating.” In this way, 
what between entertaining his 
friends and losing his money at 
play, it often happens that the ill- 
advised wvignaiuolo returns to his 
home with his pockets empty; 
and the next day the wife would 
come in tears to tell her sorrows to 
the good father. Even our Pao- 
lino was never contented without 
an hour or two at bowls on Sunday 
afternoon. And we did not like to 
refuse him, for we were obliged to 
take him somewhat on his own 
terms; and these involved a very 
small sense of servitude, and a very 
large one that he had put us under 
something of an obligation by com- 
ing to us at all. Had he been a 
year or two older, his parents would 
not have allowed him to enter ser- 
vice, thinking it adegradation. But 
as he was very young, and rather 
restless and wanting change, it was 
decided that he might be allowed to 
work off a little of the exuberance 
of boyhood in our service. Even 
this could not have been allowed 
had we not been friends of the 
Vernons; but as they are adored 
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by all the vignaiuoli and the inhabi- 
tants of Posilippo generally, their 
request could not be overlooked. 
Accordingly, Paolino, blushing and 
grinning, was admitted to form one 
of our household. His father told 
us exactly what his son’s labor was 
worth to himself, and that we were 
to hand over to him. It was all to 
go to the making-up of Paolino’s 
marriage-portion. We were then 
to pay the lad a little over for him- 
self, as pocket money. And this 
was to be done with discretion; 
not to prove a temptation to lavish 
expenditure. This is the way in 
which the marriage-portions of both 
boys and girls are made up. They 
work for their own parents, and the 
latter put by the wages for them. 
When old enough, they are at liberty 
to undertake other and more profit- 
able work. And from time to time 
there comes a windfall—a little 
work to be done in addition; ora 
specially good harvest, when the 
parents add something of the sur- 
plus to the portion of the girl or 
boy then marriageable. There was 
a deep, dark-eyed maiden, of the 
ripe age of fifteen, with wayward 
black locks and a furtive glance in 
her liquid eyes like a startled fawn, 
about whose conduct there was a 
slight demur. Venturella (for such 
was her name, and it struck me at the 
time as of evil omen) was at heart 
as innocent as a child of five. But 
there was something in her shy yet 
daring nature which caused a cer- 
tain uneasiness as to the fate of the 
timid, impulsive girl in this evil 
world. Venturella was fond of 
leaning over the low parapet which 
divided her father’s vineyard from 
the highroad; and when the brief 
Italian twilight had sunk in the 
shades of night, and the bril- 
liant stars, that seem so near in 
those southern lands, had spangled 
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the dense blue heavens with their 
myriad fires, Venturella would pre- 
tend she did not hear her moth- 
er’s voice calling her to come 
home. With arms crossed, she 
would lean on the wall, just breast 
high, and her star-like eyes would 
seek their sister-stars above with 
a vague, dream-like wonder. What 
the stars—and perhaps even more 
the moon—said to Venturella we 
shall never know; but one of 
them must have carried a message 
to a certain youthful Franceschino, 
whose hyacinthing locks clustered 
low over a brow of ivory, beneath 
which lay two eyes like the eve- 
ning sky Venturella was so fond of; 
and whose teeth gleamed in the 
soft light like the white sea-foam. 
Nobody knew; and as the birds 
had all long ago gone to bed, none 
of them were there to 
tales. 

Franceschino was the son of a 
vignaiuolo who lived on the Vo- 
mero, the heights above Posilip- 
po; and the little stolen interviews 
took place as he came back from 
the city, whither he had been sent 
on his father’s business. From 
time to time the mother wondered 
what made her son so late in com- 
ing home; and one night she 
thought she would find out for her- 
self whether the dry 
out before the wide doors of one 
of those cavernous taverns had 
tempted Franceschino to try the 
red wine within, and perhaps take 
a hand at cards with some other 
loiterers. Alas! for Venturella 
when the indignant matron found 
out the charm which had led to 
the boy’s delay. She was not like- 
ly to hold her tongue about it. 
Nor was his father, who beat and 
cuffed him well; for boys of nine- 
teen at Posilippo will meekly bear 
a cuffing from a parent, when they 
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would not tolerate a fingér’s weight 
from any one Then came 
the rage of Venturella’s mother; 
and spite of Padre Cataldo’s hav- 
ing elicited the fact that no great- 
er wrong had been done than a few 
silly promises and one shy kiss, 
all Posilippo was loud in crying, 
Fie for shame! on the fawn-eyed 
Venturella. At length those older 
than herself and wiser than her 
mother took the matter in hand. 
Could nothing be done? Stern 
fortune answered, Nothing. Ven- 
turella’s marriage-portion was far 
from being made up. She was an 
idle hussy, and only worked when 
she could not help it. ‘The rest 
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of the time she paddled with nak- 
ed feet in the silver sands, tempt- 


ing the tiny waves to kiss them, 
or gathered scarlet poppies from 
among the green corn and twisted 
them in her raven hair. Worse 
than all, Franceschino was equal- 
ly behindhand with his fortune ; 
and nineteen was too young for a 
lad to marry, though fifteen was 
none too soon for a 
maiden. 
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There was, however, something in 
the silent sauvagerie of the strange 
girl which made it evident to her bet- 
ters that she could not be thwarted 
with safety. There was something 
deeper than words in the sudden flash 
of those wild eyes when they looked 
up fiercely, and then fell beneath the 
long, fringed lids, and lay in shadow 
like pools in some dense forest. 
Venturella shrank, half angry, half 
ashamed, at every breath of blame ; 
while her eyes grew larger and 
deeper, and the round, full cheeks 
became pallid and sunken. 

“What is to be done with that 
wayward girl ?” was the ever-recur- 
ring question among the Vernons, 
who seemed to take upon their 
own charitable shoulders every 
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burden that weighed upon their 
numerous friends, the Posilippians. 
At length a suggestion was made 
that Venturella should be sent to 
school far away from present as- 
sociations, where she would have 
numerous girls of her own age to 
divert her, and where she might 
learn fine needle-work and em- 
broidery—the only thing, besides 
paddling in the sea and weaving 
wreaths of wild flowers, for which 
she had ever shown any disposi- 
tion. Meanwhile, a dot was to be 
thought of for her; not so very 
much was wanted to make up the 
necessary sum—about 4,500 francs. 
And then, when Venturella should 
be wiser and Franceschino older, 
who knows but what love’s young 
dream may turn out true at last ? 
It did not take us long to get in- 
timate with the names and habits 
of the rural population around us. 
They were quite willing to receive 
us as friends, and seemed to expect 
a ready sympathy from us in all 
their concerns. Unlike the pea- 
sants of an English village, the best 
of whom, at least amongst the wo- 
men, cultivate so little acquaintance 
with each other, here everybody 
knew everybody else; and though 
I do not pretend to say there was 
less gossiping among them, it al- 
ways struck me that there was less 
of that sour ill-nature which is apt 
to characterize the English cotta- 
ger’s comments on her neighbors. 
No doubt this arises in a greater 
degree from the nature of the peo- 
ple than from acquired virtue. It 
is only in northern, damp climes, 
like the English, that the necessary 
ills of life are so heightened and 
intensified by the yeneral sense 
of moral and physical discomfort 
which a heavy atmosphere and a 
gray sky produce. We all know 
what it is to wake in the morning 
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with a vague sense of apprehension, 
as if the post were about to bring 
us a distressing letter which our im- 
agination foresaw. We all know 
the ceaseless and unreasoning feel- 
ing of being out of spirits which 
also tempts us to be out of temper. 
We are acquainted with the blue- 
devils, and we are generally taci- 
turn and inclined to gloom. The 
Italian knows nothing of this. The 
very great and constantly-pervad- 
ing influence these feelings have 
over our daily life is absolutely be- 
yond the limits of his experience, 
unless, of course, he is suffering from 
a deep sorrow or a real physical 
malady. To the age of eighty, he 
wakes in the morning with the 
same sensation of joyous energy 
or placid pleasure which we were 
beginning to lose before we were 
eight. He is _ passionate; but 
he is not irritable. He has parox- 
ysms of despair, but he knows no 
constant gloom. Our impatience, 
our tendency to being “put out,” 
are enigmas to him. The small 
hindrances of every day and every 
hour are less a great deal to him 
than the swarms of his pestering 
southern flies are tous. Pasienza 
(patience) is for ever on his lips; 
and it is no vain word, for patient 
he is to a degree which is exasper- 
ating to behold. When he is wait- 
ing, he is not gnawing an invisible 
bit, as we are doing, and grinding 
his teeth to powder. He is simply 
enjoying the being alive; and it 
does not much matter to -him 
whether he chews the delicious cud 
of existence waiting at your door 
or sitting in his own home. You 
may make him furiously angry; 
and as likely as not he will stab 
you in the back and in the dark. 
But you cannot make him cross, or 
fretful, or peevish, or low-spirited. 
Depend upon it, if he is ever any 
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one of these things, it is high time 
to call in the doctor, who probably 
will declare his case already hope- 
less. On the other hand, if any- 
thing—and it may often be a trifle— 
thoroughly rouses a Neapolitan, it 
is fearful. It becomes a raddia (a 
rage), as they themselves express it ; 
and then they are blind and deaf 
to reason and expostulation, and 
run amuck of all that comes in 
their way. It is possible that the 
extraordinary violence which seizes 
them is, in a measure, purely physi- 
cal, and that that also in a mea- 
sure diminishes their responsibility. 
Evidently, they think so themselves. 
Era una rabbia* is considered al- 
most an excuse for the worst crimes, 
so long as these were committed in 
the heat of passion. And pro- 
bably, in the long run, this has se- 
riously affected the moral sense; 
so that good and reasoning people 
fail to be as much horrified at some 
murder committed in a brawl as 
we should be. They look upon an 
event of the kind almost in the 
light of a mutual misfortune be- 
tween the murdered and the mur- 
derer. It is at least certain that the 
line of demarcation which separates 
inward resentment from the out- 
ward act of guilt is more easily 
crossed by these children of the 
sun, and does not presume the ex- 
istence of so much previous de- 
moralization as it would do with 
us. Yet I am far from intending 
to write an apology for the Neapo- 
litan. character. There is a great 
deal about them which is very 
graceful and very attractive; and 
when they are really good and re- 
fined, they are most lovable. But 
this is exceedingly rare. Asa peo- 
ple, they are venal, deceitful, mer- 
cenary, and treacherous. But with 
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it all, they are exactly like children ; 
good or naughty, as the case may 
be, but always children. 

Frank not being with us, the Ver- 
nons had undertaken to procure 
for us a carriage and a pair of 
horses, with a_ well-conducted 
coachman, to hire by the month. 
Indeed, had Frank been there, he 
could not have done it half as well 
as they did; for all these transac- 
tions require you to be acquainted 
with the current charges and with 
the character of the people; and 
rank had no experience in either. 
The Vernons concluded the bargain 
for us with Pascarillo, the man from 
whom they always hired a vehicle 
when they wanted one; and a fine, 
handsome-looking fellow he was, 
with the reputation of being rather 
a gay Lothario, but, on the whole, 
an honest man as Neapolitans go. 
Our carriage was delightfully roomy. 
It held four with admirable ease, 
and five at a pinch, together with 
cloaks and cushions, luncheon and 
drawing materials, whenever 
went on an excursion. In the 
evening, we could close it. We 
had two very fleet horses, not at 
all fine-looking, and rather under- 
sized for the carriage, but the best 
little beasts to go Lever saw. Our 
coachman was a veritable son of 
Jehu. He was a miserable object, 
mean and despicable to look at, 
diminutive, with bleared eyes, a 
beardless chin, and the expression 
of alow coward. But never have I 
sat behind such a coachman as that. 
I believe he would have taken us 
up the wall of a house and down 
the other side in perfect safety. It 
did not signify what his horses did, 
or what evident peril we got into, 
he always managed quite quietly to 
bring us right again without any 
expression of vehemence or alarm. 
Suddenly, one day, our coachman 
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vanished. An old man appeared 
in his stead, and a pair of grays, 
larger than the little brown horses. 
We made no remark, supposing it 
was an accident, and that our for- 
mer equipage would return in time. 
That day we set out for the Vomero 
—the height above Posilippo, cover- 
ed with beautiful villas, and com- 
manding a superb view, or rather 
many views. The horses jibbed. 
We were greatly alarmed. ‘They 
could not be got up the hill, and 
we had to go home. We sent an 
indignant message to Pascarillo, and 
hoped it would never happen again. 
But it did happen; not once nor 
twice only. And then Pascarillo was 
sent for in person to render an ac- 
count of himself. There he stood, six 
foot two, with broad chest, a forest of 
hair, and an august presence. Ida, 
the universal spokeswoman, with 
her fluent Italian and her deter- 
mined energy, left him in no doubt 
as to her opinion of his conduct. 
He heard her out silently and 
calmly, and then replied that the 
signorina was quite right; he was 
that his conduct had 
been inexcusable, and that we had 
serious cause for displeasure. He 
had not kept to his bargain, and 
he was aware of it. It should not 
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happen again; and with a polite 
bow, he retired. It did not happen 
again. He had tried to take us in, 
and he had not succeeded—just a 
little speculation that had failed, 
and that was all! As for any ran- 
cor at being scolded, or any hu- 
miliation at having to make an 
apology, such sentiments did not 
trouble the breast of Pascarillo for 
a second. He probably only said 
to himself, “ Better luck next time.” 
Our little horses came back, and 
our impish young coachman with 
them. We had never again to 
complain. But the impression 
made on Mary’s imagination by 
our coachman’s face was such that 
she had scruples of conscience 
about Paolino being allowed to 
converse with him on the coach- 
box. Paolino was, therefore, se- 
riously informed that for a footman 
to talk to the coachman when the 
ladies were in the carriage was not 
good manners. And from that 
moment silence was maintained; 
and Paolino’s morals were left un- 
tainted, as he sat, radiant in clean 
white cotton gloves and a new 
necktie, enjoying the delights of 
drives and picnics at least as much 
as the persons on whose account 
they were undertaken. 
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In this busy world of labor, 
where mankind seems exclusively 
bent on the acquisition of wealth, 
fame, or power, on fashion, folly, 
and empty pleasures, how seldom 
we pause to consider seriously the 
diversity and multiplicity of the 
elements of humanity by which we 
are surrounded! How few, in 
their’ headlong career after vain 
desires, ask themselves if this 
world were made for them alone; 
if the end and object of life, the 
first gift of a merciful Creator, is 
merely selfish enjoyment, or wheth- 
er the social compact, as well as 
the laws of God, do not require of 
us to assist in every way possible 
our less fortunate or more afflicted 
fellow-creatures. 

It requires little reflection or ef- 
fort to distinguish the favorites of 
fortune whose lot having 
been cast in pleasant places, shine 
in the public regard like beings of 
a superior order. Worldly success 
is ever prominent, and its devotees 
are always ready to court its notice 
and extol its merits. To be fash- 
ionable is to be fawned upon; to 
be influential, sought after; to 
wield power is to be _ placated. 
Not so with the humble, the poor, 
the ignorant, and the obscure; 
the victims of physical affliction or 
of moral degradation. They are 
usually shunned, despised, 
and, as far as possible, contemp- 
tuously ignored. They constitute 
the outcasts of “society,” and, 
when they come betwixt the wind 
and its nobility, are merely objects 
of contempt, barren pity, or down- 
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right loathing. Yet these very un- 
fortunates comprise, even in our 
own favored land, a very large and, 
in an indirect sense, a potent con- 
stituent of our population. Al- 
ways with us, no matter how much 
we may attempt to separate our- 
selves from them, they appeal to 
us for help in the name of all we hold 
sacred; and their supplications, no 
matter how mutely made, if un- 
heeded, are certain to be followed, 
even in this life, by a blight on our 
souls as well as a curse to our bo- 
dies. The heart of man becomes 
hardened, the fine perception of 
fraternal and charity with 
which he is naturally blessed with- 
ers and shrivels up, and he becomes 
a mere embodiment of self, an arid 
isolation, in proportion as he steels 
himself against the cries and suffer- 
ings of his kind. ‘The very igno- 
rance he will not help to remove, 
the want and squalor he refuses to 
alleviate, rise up in judgment 
against him, and, developing into 
crimes against life and property, 
haunt his footsteps, and but too 
often mark him for their prey. 

As in all things else, if we want 
an exemplar for our conduct in 
relation to our fellow-beings, we 
must look to the church. Follow- 
ing the teachings of her divine 
Founder, from the earliest ages she 
has recognized the existence of the 
vast amount of misery, poverty, 
vice, and ignorance which underlies 
the surface of civilization, ancient 
and modern, and has used every 
effort to mitigate it. While yet 
the successors of S. Peter were 
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struggling with the effete though 
polished paganism of the dismem- 
bered Roman Empire, and the great- 
er part of Europe was enshrouded 
in the darkness of barbarism, socie- 
ties of holy men and pious women 
‘were established and sustained by 
the popes and the fathers of the 
church, to mitigate in some degree, 
by their prayers and good works, 
the evils which beset society in its 
earliest transition state. ‘The prin- 
cipal evils to be combated at that 
time were the ferocity of heathen- 
ism outside the confined limits of 
Christendom, and, within, the men- 
tal obscurity of the barbaric cate- 
chumens and neophytes. Physical 
destitution, in our signification of 
the term, was but little known be- 
wond the limits of a few great 
cities; for men’s wants were few 
and easily supplied before the in- 
crease of population and the un- 
equal distribution of property be- 
came general in the Old World. 
lherefore we find that the monks 
and nuns of the [Vth century, and 
for many hundreds of years after- 
wards, devoted themselves mainly 
to preaching and teaching, to the 
multiplication of copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, and to praying for the 
conversion of mankind. ‘Thus the 
order founded by S. Basil, Arch- 
bishop of Czesarea, in Cappadocia, 
Asia Minor, A.D. 362, and that of 
S. Benedict, Abbot of Norcia, in 
Italy, in 529, and the numerous 
cenobitic communites which sprang 
from them, all more or less strict- 
ly observing the rules laid down 
by those great lights of the church, 
considered prayer, humility, and 
obedience the essential principles 
of their foundation. 

Congregations of women devoted 
to the worship of God, prayer, and 
poverty were coeval with, if aot ante- 
rior to, those of men; for we find that 
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S. Anthony, in the latter part of the 
IIId century, placed his sister in a 
“house of virgins,” of which she 
afterwards became abbess; and that 
on Christmas day, 352, in S. Peter’s 
Church in Rome, Pope Liberius con- 
ferred the habit and veil on Mar- 
cellina, enjoining on her a life of 
mortification and prayer. A little 
later, mention is made of SS. Mar- 
cella, Lea, and Paula as distinguish- 
ed Roman women who forsook the 
world, and spent their remaining 
life in prayer and good works; the 
latter especially, who, with her 
daughter, built a hospital at Beth- 
lehem, erected a monastery for S. 
Jerome and his monks, and founded 
in Palestine three convents for 
female recluses, of which she took 
personal charge. S. Basil found 
many such convents in existence, 
and established several more with- 
in his jurisdiction, one of which was 
presided over by his sister Macrina, 
at Pontus. S. Chrysostom, Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, up to 
407, writes that in Egypt the con- 
gregations of women were as nu- 
merous as the monasteries; and S. 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo (396- 
430), built a convent of nuns, of 
which his sister was superior, giving 
it, in 423, a written rule, still followed 
by the religious who bear his name. 
Four years after, S. Benedict found- 
ed his monastery at Monte Casino, 
the rules of which, having been 
approved by Gregory the Great, in 
595, have been very generally 
adopted by many religious bodies 
of men and women in Europe and 
America, 

At first these religious institu- 
tions were confined to Italy and 
the East; but as the light of the 
faith gradually extended over Eu- 
rope, religious houses were multipli- 
ed ; and though for a long time each 
convent was governed by its own 
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inmates, and followed the ancient 
rules, modified in many instances 
by peculiar circumstances, it was 
eventually found judicious to form 
them into distinct orders or con- 
gregations, in which all the estab- 
lishments of a particular founda- 
tion were governed by a general 
head or superior. ‘The strict re- 
quirements of prayer, humility, and 
obedience were still observed ; but 
to these were added the education 
of the children of the poor, alms- 
giving, and other acts of external 
devotion. Wherever a church was 
built, a monastery planted, or a 
number of people gathered together 
to worship God, there was general- 
ly to be found a convent, wherein 
the ailing might find relief; the 
afflicted, consolation; and the 
ignorant of the female sex, enlight- 
enment. There the young whose 
parents were scarcely out of the 
slough of barbarism were taught 
their catechism and the beautiful 
prayers and litanies of the church, 
as well as to weave, spin, and all 
the other duties of a civilized house- 
wife. While the clergy, secular 
and regular, went among the adults, 
preaching, instructing, and baptiz- 
ing, holy women were near at hand 
to pray for the success of their 
efforts, and to show, by their gentle 
charities and meek demeanor, the 
loveliness and beneficence of the 
Christian religion. 

One of the greatest glories of the 
Catholic Church is that she, and 
she alone, freed woman from the 
grossest slavery, and placed her in 
her proper sphere of usefulness 
and influence. By the sacrament 
of marriage, woman was made the 
honored equal of inan; by her 
commandments and precepts, the 
church guarded her liberty and her 
purity, exalted her authority in the 
family, and recognized in her, even 
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in death, the loving protectress of 
her offspring. But the church did 
more than all this. She gave to 
woman a part in her divine mission, 
a share in the most glorious task 
ever allotted to humanity—the pro- 
pagation of the law of the Most 
High; and the dispensation of his 
mercies and benevolence. We are 
not surprised, then, to learn that in 
past ages, “ when faith was young,” 
the most gifted and high-born of their 
sex in every Christian land, daugh- 
ters of nobles and princes, abandon- 
ing all the fascinations of the world, 
even those of royalty itself, were to 
be found eager to take part in the 
great work of religion, and con- 
secrate their lives to prayer, pen- 
nance, and charity, for the sake of 
the poor and helpless. 

Such humility and implicit faith 
in the goodness of God could not 
have been unavailing; and we who 
now enjoy the blessings of true mo- 
rality, with the refinements and 
graces of true civilization, seldom 
cast a thought back to the days of 
semi-barbarism among our forefa- 
thers, when the only light that il- 
lumined the gloom of the outer 
world proceeded from the lamp of 
the sanctuary, and the only asylum 
open to the affectionate and modest 
soul of woman was the humble 
convent, where she could surround 
herself with the innocent and un- 
stained children of both sexes, 
and teach them the way of salva- 
tion. Beyond those sacred en- 
closures, in bygone days, were lit- 
tle but passion, grossness, and self- 
indulgence; while within reigned 
peace, delicacy, and that knowledge 
which is justly called the beginning 
of wisdom. The world at length 
commences to acknowledge the in- 
comparable services of the monks 
and doctors, the penmen and 
preachers of the so-called dark ages ; 
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but who shall count up the debt of 
gratitude we owe to the thousands 
upon thousands of holy women who, 
spurning every earthly allurement, 
abandoning home, friends, and 
country, have sought, generation 
after generation, to win an eternal 
reward by unceasing prayer and 
continuous acts of _ benevolence? 
Europe is still, as in the past, en- 
joying the benefits of the labors of 
her pious daughters; India, China, 
and the furthest confines of the 
eastern hemisphere are reaping the 
advantages of the missionary efforts 
of the good nuns and Sisters; but 
America seems destined to be in 
the future the field whereon the full 
effulgence of God’s goodness is to 
be made manifest in the persons 
of his chosen handmaids. 

To us especially the presence of 
sO many pious and educated wo- 
men is of incalculable advantage. 
The Catholic body in the United 
States has to combat a much more 
insidious and dangerous foe than 
was ever arrayed against the 
church, even in her darkest days 
of persecution. Then Christianity 
had only to shatter the idol of im- 
perial Rome, already tottering to 
its base; now we have to fight 
against what may be termed civil- 
ized paganism, energetic, unscru- 
pulous, and worldly-wise, which 
aims at mere sensuous enjoyments, 
cultivates the intellect at the ex- 
pense of the soul, and even attempts 
to use the very evidences of God’s 
works as a justification for their 
contempt of his law, and as an ar- 
gument against his existence itself. 
At the worst, the rude pagan of 
Northern and Western Europe had 
a belief in a superior Being, and an 
acknowledged, innate dependence 
on his will; but the fashionable 
sceptic of to-day, the learned 
doubter of our schools and acade- 
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mies, believes in nothing but him- 
self, and obeys his own whims as 
his highest rule of morality. It is 
a melancholy fact, but none the 
less true, that, according to official 
authority, nearly one-half of the 
people of this country, male and 
female, practically believe in no 
form of religion whatever. Dis- 
gusted at the perpetual wranglings 
and disagreements of the sects in 
the name of Christianity; trained 
into mere cultivated animals by a 
system of public tuition which ig- 
nores God, or recognizes his exis- 
tence only to ridicule and travesty 
his word; and freed from all the 
restraints which the church so 
wisely throws around her children 
from their earliest infancy, is it 
wonderful that the majority of the 
youth of this nation should grow 
up in the actual deification of their 
own prejudices and passions? 
With so manyinstances daily and 
hourly presented to our eyes, are 
we to be surprised that persons 
thus reared should be so active in 
creating a public opinion among us 
which is not Catholic, nor even 
Protestant, but simply and abso- 
lutely heathenish, without the re- 
finement of the ancient Greeks to 
soften its grossness, or the pride 
of the Roman to save it from cu- 
pidity and dishonor? 

How all-important is it, then, to 
parents to be able to find schools 
wherein their children—those loved 
ones whom they have been instru- 
mental in bringing into the world, 
and for whose eternal welfare they 
are responsible—will be cared for 
and instructed, taught habits of in- 
dustry as well as accomplishments, 
and in which bands of zealous, 
educated, and religious women are 
ever ready to plant and nurture 
the seeds of virtue in their hearts, 
while shielding their young minds 
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from even the shadow of contami- 
nation. Such guardians of the 
female youth can only be found 
in the nunneries, convents, and 
schools of the Catholic Church. 
There their lives are wholly and 
exclusively devoted to works of 
benevolence, of which the religious 
instruction of the ignorant is by no 
means the least. The world for 
them has neither cares nor attrac- 
tions; they move, live, and have 
their being in an atmosphere of 
order, prayer, and tranquillity, their 
very appearance being in itself a 
homily of obedience and cheerful 
reliance on the goodness of their 
Maker. 

Even though the educational es- 
tablishments of the nuns and Sisters 
are in their infancy, there are few 
parents who need deprive their 
children of the advantages to be 
gained only in them. A quarter 
of a century ago, we could only 
boast of sixty-six such institutions, 
while now we have nearly four hun- 
dred academies alone. What ex- 
cuse, therefore, is there for a piously- 
inclined mother or a discriminating 
father to imperil the happiness and 
faith of her or his children by send- 
ing them to secular schools where 
the training they receive is worse 
than artificial? In the convents 
they can be taught every accom- 
plishment that befits a. young lady, 
no matter how high her station in 
life, without being made the shal- 
low creature, the mere puppet of 
fashion, which we find so often 
“turned out ” by the modern secu- 
lar school-mistresses of our time; 
without heart, feeling, and, we 
might almost say, with no fixed per- 
ception of right and wrong. 

Then we have two hundred and 
forty select schools, or an average 
of four for each diocese, attended 
by boarders or those living with their 
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relations. These differ from the 
academies only in degree, being in- 
tended for the benefit of children 
whose position in life does not de- 
mand the same elaborate mental 
culture, or whose school-days are 
necessarily short. Still, they re- 
ceive the same attention, and are 
subjected to precisely similar moral 
influences, as the others. But the 
poor—those whose parents are un- 
able to pay for their education—aré 
they to have none of the advan: 
tages so freely accorded their 
wealthy neighbors? Must they be 
thrust into the tainted atmosphere 
of our public schools, and left to 
shift for themselves? Not so. 
The poor have ever been the pri- 
mary objects of the good Sisters’ 
solicitude; and though they count 
their academies by hundreds, the 
number of their free schools, parish, 
orphan, and industrial, may be 
reckoned by thousands, and the 
pupils by myriads. 

In the Diocese of New York there 
are forty-six of these female schools, 
with over twenty thousand chil- 
dren, whose tuition is gratuitous, be- 
sides some three thousand inmates 
of orphan asylums and other chari- 
table institutions for juveniles. In 
the Philadelphia diocese there are 
thirty-five Sisters’ free schools, con- 
taining nearly ten thousand scho- 
lars, in addition to the orphans. In 
Cincinnati, where the school sys- 
tem has been brought to a state of 
great efficiency, the proportion of 
the attendants to the Catholic pop- 
ulation is much greater. We have 
no means of ascertaining the total 
number of pupils in the entire 
country; but if we take the three 
dioceses above mentioned as a 
criterion, it will be found that in the 
United States there are nearly 
three hundred thousand girls daily 
receiving at the hands of the Sis- 
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ters of various congregations a 
free, thorough, and practical Ca- 
tholic education. The expense 
alone of this great work of charity, 
if not performed without compen- 
sation, would be, judging from the 
cost of the public schools of New 
York, at least eight millions of 
dollars annually. If we add to the 
number of girls in the free schools 
the fifty or sixty thousand pupils 
in the six hundred and forty acade- 
mies and select schools, we will 
find that about three hundred and 
fifty thousand female children are, 
in this year of grace 1874, under 
the more than maternal care of the 
religious of the Catholic Church. 

Who can estimate the immense 
amount of good which is accom- 
plished in this manner? Who 
can measure the beneficent ef- 
fects to the country produced by 
these institutions of learning, which 
annually send to their homes so 
many thousands of children to 
gladden the hearts of fond pa- 
rents, not so much by their vari- 
ed acquirements, as by their gentle- 
ness of disposition and unaffected 
piety? If we cannot gauge the 
merits of the Sisters by what we 
see before us, how much less capa- 
ble are we of estimating the reward 
which their long years of devotion 
will receive from Him who said of 
little children, “ Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

As to the efficiency of the nuns 
and Sisters as teachers of the young 
people of their own sex, there is 
scarcely a second opinion, even 
among non-Catholics. Many Pro- 
testants and unbelievers, while pro- 
fessing little or no religion them- 
selves, but who would not see their 
fair daughters follow their example, 
are careful to place them under the 
charge of the daughters of the 
church, well knowing that, while 
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their minds will be amply stored 
with useful and elegant knowledge, 
their impressionable hearts will be 
guarded against the follies and sins 
of the world. If all the communi- 
ties in the country—in number 
about forty-five—were to devote 
their entire labor alone to this 
great work of education, what a 
benediction would they deserve 
from untold millions! 

3ut_ they do not stop here. 
They go much further, and, with 
some few exceptions, their charity 
takes a far widerrange. There are 
the poor waifs, left deserted on the 
highways, to be rescued from -im- 
pending death and nursed into 
consciousness; the orphan, who 
has been deprived of its natural 
guardians, to be cared for; the un- 
fortunate pariah of her sex, to be 
consoled and encouraged to resume 
the path of virtue; the jails, where 
lie the agents of passion and crime, 
to be visited; the aged and infirm 
to be taken by the hand, and led 
down the slope of life with tender 
solicitude. Again, the deaf, the blind, 
the insane, the wounded, the sick, 
and even the incurable, are, accord- 
ing to their several needs, objects of 
unremitting attention. No evil is so 
deep-seated, no affliction so bitter, 
no disease, whether of the mind or 
of the body, so loathsome, that the 
holy women of the church, with 
God’s assistance, cannot assuage or 
cure. 

To teach children is doubtless 
a responsible and laborious occupa- 
tion, but nevertheless not without 
attractions; but to walk day and 
night the wards of a hospital, and 
breathe the dire contagion of dis- 
ease, or, in the reformatory, to have 
the ear filled with the blasphemies 
and ribaldries learned in the low- 
est dens of vice, are surely trials to 
appall the stoutest heart, and to 
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test to the very utmost the con- 
stancy and zeal of delicately-nur- 
tured women. Yet the capacious 
bosom of the church has room 
enough, has rest and shelter, for all 
classes of unfortunates. In the six- 
ty-two dioceses and vicariates into 
which the United States is divided, 
there are nearly three hundred 
foundling, orphan, deaf, blind, and 
insane asylums, reformatories, pro- 
tectories, industrial institutions, 
homes for the aged, houses of the Sis- 
ters of the Poor, as well as infirmaries 
and hospitals; the former number- 
ing over two hundred, and the latter 
about ninety, or, collectively, an av- 
erage of five charitable institutions 
for each ecclesiastical division. 
What a load of human misery is 
thus presented to the eye and 
committed to the relief of the in- 
defatigable followers of Christ! 
Who can imagine that has not ex- 
perienced it the daily round of 
toil, of watching, and solicitude 
which constantly awaits the foot- 
steps of the gentle Sister, as she goes 
among her helpless clients in the 
foundling asylum, listens to the 
tale of woe and crime from the 
still youthful lips of the repentant 
Magdalene, or comforts the outcast 
of his kind at the very foot of the 
scaffold. Watch how lovingly she 
hushes the deserted babe or the 
scarcely less pitiable orphan to 
sleep; how kindly she takes the hand 
so long stained by contact with the 
vicious and the guilty into her 
own soft palm, and breathes words 
of comfort and encouragement 
into ears long used only to curses 
and vile speech; how deftly she 
smoothes the pillow of the sick, and 
smiles on the second: childishness 
of her protégés, the aged and in- 
firm poor. At her approach, the 
suffering child forgets its pains and 
stretches forth its little arms for 
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her aid; the hospital loses half its 
ennui and gloom, and even the con- 
demned cell is illumined by a ray 
of sunlight when she enters it. In 
fact, wherever there 
sickness, or suffering 
there is the place for the devoted 
Sister, and there, in truth, she 
becomes “ a ministering angel.” 

The distribution of these asylums 
and hospitals is another interesting 
feature in their capacity for general 
usefulness. In dioceses having an 
estimated Catholic population of 
over one hundred thousand, they 
may be thus classified: In Buf- 
falo there is one to every 8,000 
Catholics; in Cleveland, St. Louis, 
and Louisville, one to 13,000; in 
San Francisco, one to 15,000; Al- 
bany, one to 18,000; in Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, New York, Brooklyn, 
and Philadelphia, one to 23,000; 
Newark, Alton, and St. Paul, one to 
25,000; Boston, one to 30,000; 
Milwaukee, one to 40,000; Chicago, 
one to 45,000; Galveston and 
Providence, one to 60,000; Hart- 
ford, one to 80,000; and in Spring- 
field, one toevery 150,000. Of the 
less populous dioceses, Oregon has 
1, Burlington 1, Columbus 2, Co- 
vington 3, Erie 1, Fort Wayne 3, 
Grass Valley 3, Mobile 3, Mon- 
terey and Los Angeles 5, Nashville 
2, Natchez 2, Natchitoches 3, 
Nesqually 4, Portland 2, Rich- 
mond 3, Rochester 5, Santa Fé 2, 
Savannah 3, Vincennes 4, Wheel- 
ing 2, Wilmington 1, Kansas 2, 
Nebraska 1, Charleston 2. Green 
Bay, Harrisburg, La Crosse, Little 
Rock, Ogdensburg, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, and North Carolina, 
all small dioceses or sparsely-set- 
tled vicariates, have none. 

It is impossible to give anything 
like an approximate report of the 
vast number of persons of all ages 
and sexes who find relief, advice, 
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and protection in these asylums 
and hospitals; for we are not aware 
that there is in existence any 
general or full returns from one- 
half of the charitable institutions 
scattered so broadcast over the 
country. We can therefore only 
attempt to form an estimate of the 
whole by taking the statistics 
nearest us. For example, in this 
diocese there are 572 girls and 
very young boys in the female 
protectory, 1,297 in seven orphan 
asylums, 546 penitents in the House 
of the Good Shepherd; while in one 
of the four city hospitals, S. Vin- 
cent’s, 950 patients were received 
during last year. In Brooklyn 
there are 1,041 orphans, 208 peni- 
tents, 420 patients in two hospitals, 
in addition to nearly 3,000 externs 
who received medical and surgical 
attendance, and 229 old men and 
women under the charge of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. 

The care of these charitable in- 
stitutions is not confined to any 
particular community, but, accord- 
ing to locality or peculiar circum- 
stances, falls to the lot of different 
congregations. Thus of the asy- 
lums, 5 per cent. are under the 
charge of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame; 14 per cent. under the Sis- 
ters of Mercy; 34 per cent. un- 
der the Sisters of Charity; 8% 
per cent. under the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd; 6 per cent. under 
the Little Sisters of the Poor; 2% 
per cent. each under the Sisters 
of Providence, Holy Cross, Sacred 
Heart, S. Teresa, and S. Dominic; 
5% per cent. under the Sisters of 
S. Francis; 10 per cent. under the 
Sisters of S. Joseph; 1%: per cent. 
under the Sisters of the Holy 
Name, S. Benedict, and the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, besides a 
few others belonging to different 
communities. Of hospitals, the 
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Sisters of Mercy have 18 per cent., 
the Sisters of Charity 37, Provi- 
dence 2, Holy Cross 1, S. Francis 
7, Little Sisters of the Poor 2, 
S. Dominic 5,8. Joseph 11, Sceur 
Hospitaliéres 2, Nazareth 5, and of 
all others 20 per cent. 

Of the teaching orders and com- 
munities in the United States who 
devote themselves solely to the 
higher branches of education and, 
when possible, to the gratuitous 
instruction of poor children, we 
have the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, the Ursulines, the Visita- 
tion, the Immaculate Conception, 
Presentation, and the Sisters of 
the Precious Blood, Loretto, S. 
Clare, Our Lady of Angels, S. Ann, 
S. Mary, Sacred Heart of Mary, 
Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ, 
Humility of Mary, S. Agnes, In- 
carnate Word, Holy Child, and 
Daughters of the Cross. The 
Carmelites, Servite Nuns, and Sis- 
ters of S. Anthony are contempla- 
tive communities, though, in some 
special instances, the poor are 
taught and assisted in their con- 
vents. 

A short account of the origin 
and growth in this country of some 
of the most prominent orders and 
communities may be found accep- 
table to those who take an interest 
in the successive developments in 
the church of works of education 
and charity. 

The first convent established 
within the present limits of the 
United States—if we except some, 
perhaps, that might have existed 
long years since in New Mexico 
and California—was that of the 
Ursulines, opened at New Orleans 
in 1727, when that city was a por- 
tion of French territory. For 
about sixty years, the nuns were 
either natives of France or of 
French descent, till 1791, when,. 
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on the occasion of the revolt of the 
French colonists in the West In- 
dies, the convent, with its aca- 
‘'demy, hospital, and asylum, received 
large accessions from San Domingo. 
This house still exists, with an affilia- 
tion at Opelousas, and has branches 
in Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Alton, Cleveland, Galveston, Green 
Bay, Mobile, and several other dio- 
ceses; that of New York, situated 
in what was formerly a portion of 
Westchester County, being the prin- 
cipal, containing forty-seven mem- 
bers. The Ursuline Order was 
founded in 1532, at Brescia, Italy, 
by S.: Angela of Merici, and was 
approved by Pope Paul III., in 
1544, as a religious congregation 
under the name of S. Ursula. Ejigh- 
teen years after, at the request of 
S. Charles Borromeo, Archbishop 
of Milan, it was obliged to enclo- 
sure, created an order, and placed 
under the rule.of S. Augustine by 
Pope Gregory XIII. Its special 
duty is the education of young 
ladies ; but a poor school is, when 
necessary, attached to each house. 

Next in point of time was the 
Carmelite Nunnery, erected in 1790, 
near Port ‘Tobacco, Maryland, 
through the exertions of the Rev. 
Charles Neale. That zealous cler- 
gyman, having visited Europe in 
that year, returned with four nuns, 
of whom three are’ said to have 
been Americans and one English. 
On account of the difficulties sur- 
rounding their locality, the com- 
munity was afterwards transferred 
to Baltimore, in 1831, and permit- 
ted to open aschool, which, however, 
was soon after discontinued. There 
are now in all eight houses of this 
order in America, of which two— 
the mother-house and one in St. 
Louis—are of the reform of S. Te- 
resa; the others, following the less 
strict rule, add the care of outside 
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schools, asylums, 
their other duties. The Carmelite 
order of monks was founded in 
the early part of the XIIIth cen- 
tury under the rule of S. Basil, 
which was exceedingly strict as re- 
gards mortification, prayer, and 
fasting. The order of nuns wa 
not created for two centuries after, 
when John Lorett, twenty-sixth 
general, founded a female institute 
under the rule of his order, and 
established several convents in 
France. In 1452, Pope Nicholas 
V. approved the foundation; and 
in 1457 Francoise d’Amboise, the 
widowed Duchess of Brittany, built 
the house at Vannes, in her own 
possessions, taking the veil and 
habit at the sametime. A hundred 
years later, S. Teresa of Castile, find- 
ing that many innovations and re- 
laxations had crept in, undertook 
the work of reform, and her efforts 
were eventually approved by Pope 
Pius IV. in 1562. Thus there be- 
came two branches of the order 
the Mitigated Carmelites, whose rule 
is not so austere as those of th: 
Discalceated, who follow the reform 
of S. Teresa. The latter are obliged 
to observe perpetual silence, ab- 
stain from the use of flesh-meat, 
sleep on straw, and wear habits of 
coarse serge and sandals instead of 
shoes. Their habit is a brown 
gown, scapular, and hood, and in 
choir a white cloak and black veil. 
Soon after the arrival of the Car- 
melites in Maryland, an effort was 
made by a few Catholic young la- 
dies in Philadelphia to establish a 
religious community. The princi- 
pal movers were Miss Alice Lalo 
and a couple of friends. Her com- 
panions, however, having died be- 
fore anything tangible could be ef- 
fected, Miss Lalor left Philadelphia 
for Georgetown, D. C., in 1798, and 
established herself there as a teacher. 
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Gradually she drew around her 
young persons of similar views 
and tastes, and a community was 
formed, at first simply for the pur- 
pose of prayer and education; but 
when, in 1816, their rules had 
been approved by the Most Rev. 
Leonard Neale, Archbishop of Bal- 
timore, and recognized by the Holy 
Father, they became a regular 
branch of the Visitation Order, and 
submitted to solemn vows and en- 
closure. Their houses now number 
about twenty, and are to be found 
in Baltimore, Brooklyn, St. Louis, 
Mobile, Covington, Dubuque, and 
several dioceses in the South and 
Southwest. The order dates back 
to 1610, when it was founded by 
S. Francis de Sales and S. Jane 
Frances, Baronne de Chantal. 
It was at first merely a congrega- 
tion, but by permission of Pope 
Paul V. it was changed into a regu- 
lar order, the essential principles 
of its rule being the education of 
the children of the rich, though 
many free schools for the poor are 
found attached to its convents. 
While Miss Lalor was working 
silently in the District of Coiumbia, 
there was another pious woman— 
one whose name is destined to be for 
ever illustrious in the annals of the 
church in America—nobly strug- 
gling against innumerable difficulties 
in the same holy cause. This was 
Mrs. Eliza A. Seton, the foundress, 
in the United States, of the glorious 
Sisterhood of Charity. Like allmen 
or women whom Providence selects 
for great ends, Mrs. Seton passed 
through a long novitiate of sorrow 
and trials before she was found 
qualified to lay the corner-stone of 
an institution which, above ll 
others, has made Catholic charity 
and womanly self-sacrifice most 
useful, most respected and beloved 
amongst us. Born in New York 
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on the 28th of August, 1774, of 
wealthy Protestant parents, her 
infancy and girlhood were passed 
amid all the scenes of pleasure and 
luxury that family position and 
affluence could command; and it 
was not till she had married and 
entered upon matronhood that she 
experienced her first great grief. 
This arose out of the death of her 
father, Dr. Bayley, who, in his de- 
votion to the sick immigrants, at 
that time very numerous, fell a vic- 
tim to ship-fever. His daughter, it 
would appear, felt for him even 
more than filial affection and re- 
spect, and his sudden death made 
such an impression on her spirits 
and such inroads on her health that 
she was obliged to make a tour in 
Europe in company with her hus- 
band, also an invalid. Her mind 
had early been imbued _ with 
strong religious impressions, as well 
as cultivated by careful study and 
extensive reading; and during her 
stay in Southern Europe, where she 
had ample opportunities of visiting 
the churches and convents, and of 
seeing for herself the beauties and 
glories of Catholicity, she first be- 
gan to long for that rest for the 
weary and doubt-distracted soul 
which is only found in the bosom 
of the church. Her husband, dying 
in December, 1802, was buried in 
Italy; and she, now left the sole 
guardian of her children, returned 
to America. But the thoughts that 
had come to her in the solemn basili- 
cas of the Old World followed her to 
the New, and would not be dismiss- 
ed. She struggled much with them, 
prayed fervently, sought the spiritu- 
al advice of many pious friends, and 
finally, in 1805, entered the church. 
We of this generation can hardly 
conceive the sacrifices Mrs. Seton 
made in thus becoming a Catholic. 
So rife and uncompromising was 
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the spirit of Protestant bigotry in 
those days that the moment it was 
known that she had become a con- 
vert, every friend and relative, the 
companions of her youth and the 
sharers of her blood, shrank from 
her with positive loathing, as if her 
touch was infectious. All forsook 
her except her children. But she 
was a woman of undaunted courage 
as well as of implicit faith. She re- 
solved to leave New York, and take 
up her residence in Baltimore, then 
the only city in the country where 
Catholics had either influence or 
social standing. Here, by the ad- 
vice of the archbishop, she de- 
termined to devote herself to 
teaching, and, to carry out her idea 
more fully, toestablish a community. 
Accordingly, in May, 1809, we find 
her, with four companions, setting 
out for Emmittsburg to take pos- 
session of a log house and com- 
mence her grand enterprise. On 
the first of June, these pioneers of 
the Sisters of Charity in the United 
States arrived at their destination, 
and on the day following, the Feast 
of Corpus Christi, they appeared in 
the little church of the college in 
their habits—“ white muslin caps 
with crimpt borders, black crape 
bands round the head and fastened 
under the chin, black dresses, and 
short capes similar to those of the 
religious of Italy.” 

At first the community was 
called the Sisters of S. Joseph; but 
in 1810, it was agreed to assimilate 
it to the Congregation of Charity in 
Europe, and, through the influence 
of the Rev. F. Flaget, it was hoped 
that some Sisters might be induced 
to come from France to take charge 
of the little community. Owing to 
the disturbed state of the times, 
F. Flaget failed to procure the 
desired aid; but he _ brought 
- with him the rule of the Sisters, 
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which, having been 
the community, was 
Archbishop Neale, 
1812. 

The growth of the new congre- 
gation was slow, for many unfore- 
seen difficulties had to be encoun- 
tered; but having been planted 
deep in the soil, it gradually grew 
strong and vigorous, and, when it 
once commenced to throw out off- 
shoots in every direction, they took 
root and flourished with wonderful 
vitality. In 1814, some Sisters 
were sent to Philadelphia to take 
charge of the new Catholic orphan 
asylum ; and in 1817, Mother Seton, 
with Sisters Cecilia O’Conway and 
Felicité Brady, came to New York, 
at the request of Bishop Connolly, 
to superintend a similar institution 
established by the New York Ca- 
tholic Benevolent Society. They 
selected a small frame house on 
Prince Street, where now stands 
their noble asylum. How the 
houses of this illustrious communi- 
ty have multiplied during the last 
half-century is truly astonishing, 
and can only be attributed to the 
help of a Power more than hu- 
man. Nearly one hundred asy- 
lums and hospitals are now under 
their charge ; about the same num- 
ber of academies and select schools 
claim their care; free schools and 
scholars beyond computation enjoy 
the blessings of their pious instruc- 
tion ; and their convents and estab- 
lishments dot the country in every 
direction. In New York alone, 
where the mother-house of the 
province is situated at Font Hill, 
Yonkers, there are attached to it 
409 professed Sisters, 92 novices, 
and 13 postulants, who conduct 72 
different establishments in New 
York, Jersey City, Brooklyn, New 
Haven, Providence, and Columbia. 
In Newark, in the mother-house of 
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the diocese, at Madison, N. J., there 
are 190 members; and in almost 
every section of the country where 
Catholicity is at all known, the 
simple black dress and cape, and 
the small white collar, of the daugh- 
ters of S. Vincent de Paul are fa- 
miliar objects. This congregation, 
though dating only from March 
25, 1634, when Louise de Maril- 
lac, widow of Antoine Le Gras, 
secretary to Marie de Medicis, the 
first mother of the Daughters of 
Charity, consecrated her life to God, 
has now, it is said, more than twenty 
thousand members throughout the 
world, all, like their sainted founder, 
Vincent, unremittingly employed 
in works of divine charity. 

Next in order of usefulness, 
though not in age, come the Sisters 
of Mercy. This congregation is of 
Irish origin, having been founded 
in Dublin, as late as 1827, by Ca- 
tharine McAuley, a native of that 
county. Miss McAuley was born 
September 17, 1787, of Catholic 
parents; but they dying when she 
was quite young, her guardianship 
was assumed by a Protestant family, 
who brought her up in their own 
faith—if faith it may be called; but 
the girl early developed a remark- 
able inclination towards Catholicity, 
and, when of proper age, reunited 
herself to the church of her fathers. 
At thirty-four she found herself the 
possessor of a large fortune be- 
queathed to her by her adopted fa- 
ther, who had become a Catholic on 
his death-bed ; and this, with all her 
subsequent life, she resolved to dedi- 
cate to the service of the Almighty. 
She therefore built at her own ex- 
pense, in the most fashionable part 
of the city, a magnificent convent, 
and, associating with herself several 
other ladies, commenced the work 
of instruction and the visitation of 
the sick poor in their homes and 
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in the public hospitals. The Most 
Rev. Dr. Murray, Archbishop of 
Dublin, gave her all the assistance 
in his power, and, after consulting 
with the Holy See, approved the 
new foundation. In 1841, Pope 
Gregory XVI. confirmed the con- 
gregation, which is now so strong in 
the United Kingdom that it num- 
bers 133 convents, besides numer- 
ous charitable institutions. Un- 
like the Sisters of Charity, this con- 
gregation has no superior-general, 
each convent being independent 
and self-governing. 

Though introduced into this 
country by the late Bishop O’Con- 
nor, of Pittsburg, about thirty years 
ago, the Sisters of Mercy have 
spread rapidly over the United 
States. They have already nearly 
50 asylums and hospitals, 80 aca- 
demies and select schools, an im- 
mense number of free schools, con- 
vents almost as numerous as those 
of the Sisters of Charity, and consid- 
erably over 1,300 members. They 
are to be found in New York, the 
New England dioceses, Albany, 
Philadelphia, Louisville, Pittsburg, 
most of the old dioceses, and many 
of the newer ones. 

There are other orders and con- 
gregations among us, if not so nu- 
merous, equally meritorious; for in- 
stance, the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, who conduct about 30 aca- 
demies and select schools, in which 
the very highest order of educa- 
tion is imparted; the Sisters of” 
Notre Dame, also a teaching order, 
having the care of 20 houses, in 
which there are 431 boarders 
and over 1,200 day scholars, be- 
sides about 14,000 pupils attending 
the free schools, half that num- 
ber in the Sunday-schools, in 
addition to those taught in even- 
ing schools and instructed in va- 
rious other ways. This congrega- 
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tion, though founded in 1804, by 
Mother Julia Billiart, assisted by 
Marie - Louise - Francoise, Vicom- 
tesse Blin de Bourbon, and Catha- 
rine Duchatel, at Amiens, has so 
extended its labors that it now 
counts in Belgium, England, and 
Central America 68 _ establish- 
ments, 12,000 scholars in its board- 
ing and day schools, and over 
32,000 children gratuitously taught 
in its free schools. It was in- 
troduced into the United States, 
in 1840, by the Most Rev. Dr. Pur- 
cell, Archbishop of Cincinnati, and, 
in. connection with its convents 
and academies, has charge of 70 
asylums. The Sisters of S. Joseph, 
numbering about sixty communities, 
have, by the latest returns, 42 aca- 
demies, 20 select schools, 20 asy- 
lums, and g hospitals. These latter 
are specially charged with the in- 
struction of the colored children of 
the South. Then there are the 
congregations of the Third Order 
of S. Francis and of S. Dominic, 
whose duties are equally multifari- 
ous; the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, whose mission it is to receive 
and reform the very outcasts of fe- 
male society, and to save young 
women from lives of vice and 
crime; and the meek Little Sisters 
of the Poor, who actually go about 
from door to door, from store to 
market-place, begging, in the name 
of holy charity, for the crumbs of 
our tables to feed their aged and 
decrepit dependents who are totter- 
ing on the verge of the grave. Be- 
sides these, there are many other 
communities of pious women in 
our midst, quietly and unostenta- 
tiously pursuing their career of 
goodness, the history of whose 
foundation the limits of an arti- 
cle will not allow us to descant 
upon. Their actions are doubt- 
less recorded in another world, 
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where lie their trust and promised 
reward. 

Thus we have seen how our glo- 
rious land is twice blessed by the 
presence of those pure-minded, 
zealous, and meek followers of their 
Saviour. We are blessed in their 
prayers and in their active charity. 
No one is so rich as to be inde- 
pendent of their good offices; no 
one so poor, afflicted, or degraded 
that they cannot succor and console. 
The vilest dens of infamy in our 
crowded cities are made almost sa- 
cred by their tread; the far-away 
prairies and forests resound with 
their chants and songs of praise; 
while the daintily-nurtured daugh- 
ter of the aristocracy is taught, in 
some convent of the Sacred Heart, 
or of the Ursulines, to shine in and 
adorn her social sphere without 
forgetting that she is a Christian; 
the poor little negro children of 
the everglades of Florida, or the 
savage Indian babes of the Pacific 
slope, are kneeling at the feet of 
some Sister of S. Joseph or of the 
Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, 
lisping their first prayer. Without 
exaggeration, it may be said that 
there is no ignorance so dense 
that they will not succeed in ex- 
pelling; none of the many ills to 
which flesh is heir that they cannot 
assuage; and that they, and they 
alone, of all their sex, “can minis- 
ter to a mind diseased, and pluck 
from the heart a deep-rooted sor- 
row.” 

And yet all this toil and pain 
and solicitude bring with them, 
even in this world, abundant re- 
wards. Who that has ever en- 
tered a convent or a religious 
house has not been impressed by 
the gentle air of cheerfulness and 
inward peace that sits on the faces 
of its inmates? We look in vain 
for the anxious glance that betrays 
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an unsatisfied mind, or the deep- 
drawn lines that tell a tale of world- 
ly struggle and discontent. No; 
every countenance is serene, placid, 
and healthful. This is the reward 
of noble works well performed, the 
luxury of doing good, to which the 
women of the outer world are for 
the most part strangers. But what 
shall be the eternal recompense for 
those who thus abandon kindred 
and home, friends and companions, 
the pleasures of the world and the 
passions of the heart, to follow in 
the footsteps of the Saviour who 
was crucified for us, and to carry 
out his precepts, regardless of all 
consequences, to the end? Such is 
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the holy nun who storms heaven 
with her prayers for the salvation 
of mankind and the pardon of na- 
tional crimes; such the humble 
Sister who devotes the energies of 
her mind, the years of her life, nay, 
her very life itself, to the service 
of God’s poor, helpless, and sinful 
creatures. Can a nobler ambition 
than this find place in the human 
mind? Can the glory, the charity, 
and the all-absorbing beneficence 
of the Christian faith find brighter 
examples and purer exponents than 
within the convents which so nu- 
merously overspread and are con- 
tinuing to increase on the soil of 
our young republic ? 
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“Goinc to Lyons to-morrow! 
Impossible!” exclaimed Mrs. C . 
whom my friend and I accidental- 
ly met in the hall of the Berner Hof 
Hotel at Berne this autumn. “You 
cannot surely go without seeing the 
Lake of Lucerne! I should be 
quite ashamed to confess that I 
had been so long in Switzerland 
and was leaving without having been 
up the Rigi. In fact, if you per- 
sist in this resolution, you will have 
to come back again next summer 
expressly for that, and for nothing 
else. Think what trouble that may 
be! And all from want of a little 
energy now; for I feel quite certain 
you have no appointment to take 
you to Lyons in such a hurry. I 
know you cannot have,” she added 
smiling, and noticing some hesita- 
tion on our part, “so you must 


just change your plans again and 
come off to Lucerne with our party 
this afternoon! You may go to 
Lyons later, if you like, but there 
will be time enough to think about 
that!” 

It was quite true. There was 
no special reason for our start- 
ing for Lyons that day, no pressing 
necessity for our leaving Switzer- 
land just then. The Lake of 
Lucerne, moreover, had originally 
a prominent place in our itinerary, 
and the weather was so fine that there 
seemed fair hope of the prescribed 
sunrise from the Rigi. But, if the 
truth were told, we were weary— 
weary not in body butin soul; and 
had taken such an aversion to the 
country, from a spiritual point of 
view, that a strong antidote—such 
as Lyons with its Notre Dame de 
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Fourviéres and general Catholic life 
would afford—had become to us 
absolutely essential. 

Six weeks previously we entered 
Switzerland—two ladies overflow- 
ing with enthusiasm. The pictu- 
resque was certainly a main object 
in our journey; for where else can 
it be equalled, or found in such 
variety? Still, we had no intention 
whatever of leaving religion and de- 
votion behind us, and never doubted 
for a2 moment that we should suc- 
ceed in finding means of satisfying 
our desires. 

It was our first visit to this re- 
gion, and our knowledge of it, we 
are bound to confess, was most 
superficial. But how little does 
one know of a foreign country 
until either long residence or some 
special circumstance excites the 
curiosity or rouses the attention ! 
Catholics even, who as a rule inter- 
est themselves more than all others 
about the religious state of coun- 
tries outside their own—instigated 
by that principle of universal bro- 
therhood, that bond of spiritual 
union, which the church so effectual- 
ly promotes—seldom know, notwith- 
standing, the details of current eccle- 
siastical foreign events, unless acci- 
dent bringsthem to the spot. A great 
commotion like the warfare going 
on in Geneva, and the fact that the 
attitude of the Catholic community 
in that town was most noble, and 
those willing “to suffer persecution 
for justice’ sake” neither few nor 
faint-hearted, had of course a large 
place in our view of the case. But 
except this, and the broad facts 
that Geneva, Berne, and Zurich 
were Protestant, Lucerne and its 
neighborhood Catholic, we are con- 
strained to admit that our acquaint- 
ance with Swiss matters, geographi- 
cal, historical, or ecclesiastical, was 
very limited. It is little wonder, 


therefore, that we lent a willing ear 
to the thoughtless assertions of 
fellow-travellers, who told us we 
should find Catholic churches 
scattered all over these districts. 
Without further questioning, then, 
we proceeded, commencing by a 
few days at Lausanne and along 
the shores of the lovely Lake or 
Geneva. Thence we made our way 
to Bellalp, Zermatt, the Eichhorn, 
and, finally, passing round to the 
northern side of the great moun- 
tains, wandered* on from the Faul- 
horn, Scheideck, and Wengern Alps 
to Miirren, where we rested for seve- 
ral days, having “done’”’ sunsets 
and sunrises, peaks and glaciers, un- 
til our minds were filled with the 
most magnificent images. Still, des- 
pite all these wonderful beauties of 
nature, which seemed every day to 
draw us more closely and more 
humbly towards the Creator, an 
irrepressible dreariness had crept 
over us, from the absence of all 
visible signs of union with him or 
of grateful worship on the part of 
man. Certain it is that the result 
our present wanderings had pro- 
duced by the time we reached Berne 
was a longing for a Catholic land 
and Catholic churches, where we 
might pour forth our praises, and 
give utterance to our thanks- 
givings for the glorious sights we 
had seen; a longing that had 
grown stronger than the mere love 
of the sublime and beautiful, for its 
own sake, of which we were, never- 
theless, most ardent votaries. 

It may be said that, coming to 
Protestant cantons as we did, we 
ought not to have expected a pro- 
fusion of Catholic churches; the 
Catholic population is small, espe- 
cially in the highland districts, and 
labors under many disadvantages. 
True, and after the first disappoint- 
ment was over, we were ready to 
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study our excursions, and often to 
shorten them, in order to hear 
Mass on Sundays. Yet even so, 
more than once we could not even 
accomplish this; and the difficulty 
of approaching the sacraments un- 
der circumstances is most 
distressing to travellers. Besides, 
to an outside observer, piety does 
not seem to flourish; or, where it 
does, the Catholic congregations 
have that subdued look peculiar 
to all persecuted communities, so 
extremely depressing to witness. 
Many believe that, for this and 
other reasons, the battle now rag- 
ing in Geneva and elsewhere will 
be productive of great gain, and 
that Switzerland and Germany will 
emerge from a life resembling that 
of the early Christians in the Cata- 
combs, only with tenfold power and 
vigor. At the present moment, 
one is chiefly led to reflect on the 
false interpretation of that freedom 
so much boasted of by the Swiss 
Protestants—if one may so style the 
advanced liberals and free-thinkers 
who come to the surface nowa- 
days—and remember how easily an 
American Catholic could make 
them blush by his report of how 
differently these matters are treated 
across the Atlantic. 

Our path had nowhere, as yet, it 
is true, touched on a Catholic can- 
ton; and there all might be differ- 
ent, though everything we could 
glean led us to a contrary expecta- 
tion. An old German who had 
been coming to Switzerland for the 
last thirty years, and whom we met 
en route, told us it was all the 
same. “No religion anywhere. 
Nothing can be more uninteresting 
than the people,” he asserted. 
“Bent only on money-making and 
fighting about religion—religion, 
that is to say, in name, but not in 
deed; the disputes are purely party 
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questions, and have no real, sub- 
stantial foundation. Peaks and 
passes are alone worth a thought,” 
he added. On these he was inex- 
haustible, but always dismissed the 
other subject with contempt. _La- 
ter, when our own observations in 
the Catholic cantons completely al- 
tered our opinions, we also ascer- 
tained that he, like so many of the 
summer tourists one encounters 
nowadays, was perfectly indiffer- 
ent to all forms of worship, and 
blind to those signs and manifesta- 
tions of the inner being which still 
abound in all that region. Mean- 
while, however, his report, coming 
from one familiar with every part 
of Switzerland, carried conviction 
to our untutored minds, as, no 
doubt, happens in similar cases 
every day. 

But it was not, perhaps, the diffi- 
culty about, and paucity of, Catho- 
lic service which so much roused 
our indignation, once we saw the 
small number of our co-religionists, 
as the universal aridity, tepidity, 
nay, coldness, of all the inhabitants 
of these favored regions. Nor 
could we gain much knowledge 
about them. The ordinary tourist 
never meets a Swiss above the class 
of guides and hotel-keepers; the 
former, in the Protestant cantons, 
are a stolid, uncommunicative race 
of men, with all their intellects ap- 
parently given to their horses and 
Trinkgeld ; the latter too much en- 
grossed in the feverish anxiety of 
drawing up large bills and provid- 
ing for the passing crowd to give 
attention to any other matter dur- 
ing the summer season. Besides, 
the line of interest does not run in 
the direction of the “ people”’; if 
it did, these men would no doubt 
also labor to supply the demand; 
as it is, few have time, or, having 
time, inclination, for anything but 
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scenery, and next to scenery—some- 
times first—come food and lodging. 

It was unreasonable, many ob- 
served, to aspire to more. “A 
thorough knowledge of a nation is 
not to be picked up in passing” 
“One comes to Switzerland for the 
scenery only”; “The people can- 
not be judged by outward appear- 
ances,” were phrases which met us 
at every turn whenever we ven- 
tured to make a remark. “ Doubt- 
less the people may be excellent,” 
was our reply; “but outward ap- 
pearances ave an index to their 
minds. In the Tyrol, Bohemia, 
Brittany, and other Catholic lands, 
all who ‘run may read.’”” Mountain 
chapels, wayside crosses, holy pic- 
tures inside and outside their dwell- 
ings, speak a language common to 
all Christian hearts; and the indiffer- 
entism and dryness of soul which 
their absence betokens in the Ber- 
nese Oberland,, especially amidst 
its grandest scenes and greatest 
dangers, cannot fail to leave a 
most painful impression on every 
thoughtful traveller. 

The only information we found 
it easy to gather related to every- 
thing connected with material sub- 
jects. In a_ surprisingly short 
space of time, we knew, from our 
guides, the names of all the peaks, 
and many, too, of the smaller sum- 
mits, and, above all, could speak in 
an authoritative tone of the best 
hotels in different places, the price 
of pension in each, whether the Kell- 
ners were civil, the living better in 
one than another, Cook’s tickets an 
advantage or not, where the car- 
riage-roads ended and the riding 
or walking began—in fine, became 
very clever on all those points 
which form the staple of conversa- 
tion at all Swiss hotels and halting- 
places. Yet we conscientiously 
employed our eyes and ears, so as 
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to come to no wrong conclusion. 
The more one travels in Switzer- 
land, the more necessary this pre- 
caution seems. Whatever efforts we 
made, however, brought about the 
same unfavorable result. The whole 
aspect of the country we travers- 
ed justified our German acquaint- 
ance’s harsh criticisms. Even the 
Protestant churches, which, if only 
from a pure spirit of opposition, one 
might expect to show a flourishing 
exterior, are in Switzerland more 
than usually bald and cheerless. 
Unlike English churches of the 
present day, they are completely 
innocent of the slightest approach 
to decoration, and very often with- 
out sign of communion-table or 
anything even representing it. 
Sometimes a bare slab of marble, 
without altar-cloth or covering, 
stands in the middle; but often 
this is brought out only at stated 
periods for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper, and, as a rule, 
the seats are ranged round the pul- 
pit—the only centre of attraction in 
these buildings. Of all nations, 
the English show the most tangible 
signs of life. They, at least, bring 
themselves more prominently for- 
ward; for the first paper that strikes 
the eye on entering every Swiss inn 
is the list of services and chaplains 
supplied to Switzerland for the 
season by the English Church Co- 
lonial Society. Churches they do 
not possess, except in a few favor- 
ed spots; and many are the la- 
mentations amongst the wandering 
Britons at being obliged to content 
themselves with the drawing-room 
or billiard-room of a large hotel, 
where probably the evening before 
they had assembled amidst gaiety 
and laughter. It is an arrangement, 
too, often complained of by the 
other inmates—one which led to a 
serious dispute in one place, where 
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the German visitors claimed their 
right to the billiard-table at the 
hour appointed by the English 
chaplain for his service. Still, 
there they are, mindful, at least, of 
“Sabbath worship,” when the ma- 
jority of their co-religionists see 
no necessity for remembering it. 
Crowds of Anglican clergymen 
were also found travelling, on their 
own account, in the Protestant 
cantons. Five-and-twenty were to- 
gether one day at Miirren, of all 
shades and hues, too; from my Lord 
Bishop, with his wife and daughters, 
to the young Ritualist curate, in his 
Roman collar and otherwise Cath- 
olic dress, the highest ambition 
of whose heart is to be taken—or 
rather m#staken—for a true Catho- 
lic priest. And very hard it is to 
distinguish him, at first sight, from 
the genuine character, so exact has 
he made the superficial copy. Af- 
ter a little conversation, however, 
it is easy to know that such unmit- 
igated abuse of the Episcopal digni- 
tary who sits at the other end of 
the room, and of the whole bench 
of bishops, cannot belong to the 
true church, which not only enjoins 
but practises submission to author- 
ity. Intellectual these High-Church- 
men always are, and would make 
pleasant company but for the 
crookedness of their “ opinions,” and 
their unconcealed exultation, too, 
at the assumed progress of the so- 
called “Old-Catholic” movement, 
which they represent as undermin- 
ing the whole of Switzerland. Cath- 
olic Switzerland they always meant; 
for even they could not blind 
themselves to the fact that in the 
Protestant districts there is little 
left to take away. One could only 
wonder how, with their hanker- 
ing after Catholic things, they 
could in any way feel drawn to- 
wards those cantons; and it more 
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than ever strengthened our con- 
viction (though nothing offends 
them more than such a suggestion) 
that the sole binding link between 
these English High-Churchmen 
and the miscellaneous companies 
which assemble at the “ Old-Cath- 
olic” meetings is their common 
ground of rebellion to mother 
church—which, as daily experience 
infallibly proves, gathers together 
all grades of belief and unbelief 
outside the Catholic fold, and 
induces them to ignore all their 
important differences in the bond 
of a hatred which is truly pre- 
ternatural to the spouse of Christ! 

Wet days at Swiss hotels are 
proverbially fruitful of talk and 
discussion; and nowadays these 
religious subjects are certain to be 
started by some new Ritualistic ac- 
quaintance, who evidently presum- 
es on sympathy from English-speak- 
ing travellers. Above all, should 
he or she discover that you are a 
“Romanist,” as they choose to 
call us children of the true church, 
it is most curious to observe 
what an irresistible secret attrac- 
tion impels them to follow you, 
from morning to night, with their 
arguments and spiritual “ views.” 
Oh! what days of annoyance con- 
tinued rain has cost us on those 
mountain-tops—days of true an- 
noyance unmixed with good; for 
in no single instance did we find 
any permanent impression made 
on these Ritualists, who, of all Pro- 
testants, are the most hopelessly 
blinded and obstinate. And most 
fully do we agree with a high eccle- 
siastical authority who recently 
remarked to us that all other 
shades of churchmen, including the 
evangelical or Low Church, re- 
spond to the call of grace more 
readily than these men and women, 
whose stand-point is that pride 
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which obscures their spiritual vi- 
sion. After two or three such dis- 
cussions, we foresaw the point ex- 
actly when they would dogmatical- 
ly assert that they, “too, are Catho- 
lics,” and that an irreparable breach 
was to be the immediate consequence 
of the solemn protest which it be- 
came our duty to make on each 
similar occasion. Before we reach- 
ed Miirren, therefore, we had 
learnt to avoid them. By that 
time, too, we found that all their 
information about “ Old Catholics ” 
was derived either from the Eng- 
lish newspapers or those foreign 
ones which, in rainy, stay-at-home 
weather, are studied in those places 
with persevering assiduity. 

We ourselves endeavored to gath- 
er from this source some of that 
information unattainable elsewhere, 
but very soon indignantly threw 
aside these tainted productions. 
Our German friend was right on 
this point, certainly; for any- 
thing more shameful and less re- 
ligious than the attacks on the 
priesthood in general, the false 
statements put forward, and the 
undisguised rationalism—not to give 
it a worse name—of most of these 
foreign newspapers which flood 
the reading-rooms of Switzerland, 
it would be difficult to imagine. 
Not a single Catholic newspaper 
came under our eye in the pensions 
and hotels. If they were taken 
in, they were certainly hidden away ; 
and the tone of the German 
press, in particular, perfectly justi- 
fied the assertion which has been 
hazarded—namely, that it has al- 
together fallen into the hands of the 
once-despised Jews. Alas! alas! 
the “ Israelites” of the present day 
may well exult and lift up their 
heads in the remarkable and daily- 
increasing manner so noticeable all 
over Europe, where the faith of 


Christians is so tepid and their 
sight so weak as no longer to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false 
in these proud and “enlightened ” 
days! 

Disheartened by all we saw and 
heard, we frequently turned to the 
poor, in the hope of better feelings ; 
and although no outward token of 
man’s habitual remembrance of 
his Maker met our observation, we 
tried to lead the guides and pea- 
sants to speak, now and then, on 
these subjects. In vain, however. 
They appeared to have no thoughts 
to communicate, no familiarity with 
the supernatural, nor other answer 
but the dry, curt one to give: Wir 
sind alle Reformirten im Canton 
Berne—“ We are all Reformed in 
the Canton of Berne.” 

This hard, unsympathetic tone of 
mind jarred on our highest and 
tenderest feelings; and the grander 
the surrounding scenery, the more 
painful its impression. It had 
reached its climax a few days be- 
fore we met Mrs. C at Berne. 

Having slept one night at Lauter- 
brunnen, and the next morning 
proving lovely, we determined to go 
on at once to Grindelwald. There 
had been no service of any kind at 
the village of Miirren; but here a 
bell rang early, and we had thus 
begun the day by lamenting that it 
did not summon us to Mass before 
starting on our journey. But this 
being a strictly “ Reformed ”’ neigh- 
borhood, it was foolish to nourish 
any such hope. The sparkling rays 
of sunlight on the Staabbart, how- 
ever, the drive through the magnifi- 
cent valley, the rushing torrent, and 
opening views of our favorite moun- 
tains, free from the veil of mist that 
had covered them on the previous 
day, the exhilarating air, and gene- 
ral brightness of a grand nature, 
gradually restored us to more con- 
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tented dispositions. The day was 
splendid. The Wetterhorn, Finster- 
aarhorn, Eiger, and Jungfrau stood 
erect before and above us, as we 
drove up to the hotel, in all their 
grandeur, sternness, and soft beauty 
withal; their spotless snows and 
blue glaciers running down amongst 
and fringing the green, placid pas- 
tures below, whilst Grindelwald 
itself, the pretty village of scattered 
chélets, lay bathed in sunshine at 
their feet. It was the beginning of 
September; yet the visitors were 
so few and imperceptible that we 
felt as if we alone had possession 
of this wonderful scene. Nor was 
there a breath of wind or a cloud 
in the sky, in an atmosphere of 
transparent _ brilliancy—one _ of 
those rare days which seem lent to 
us from Paradise, when one’s only 
thought can be that of thankfulness ; 
one’s only sigh, “ Lord! it is good 
for us to be here.” We had been 
sitting for some time on a grassy 
slope, drinking in all this ethereal 
beauty, and gazing silently on those 
“great apostles of nature, those 
church-towers of the mountains,” as 
Longfellow so beautifully calls them, 
when our thoughts wandered on to 
the perils peculiar to such a spot. 
Of the two glaciers right before 
us, one—the smaller one, it is true 
—had all but disappeared within 
the last four years. It had melted 
away gradually during an unusually 
hot summer, the guide had told us, 
though fortunately without causing 
any considerable damage in the 
valley underneath. Very different 
it would be if the larger one were 
to vanish ; and we naturally reverted 
to a description we had recently 
read, by a well-known dignitary of 
the English Church, of the appalling 
catastrophe near Martigny, in 1818, 
when the whole district was made 
desolate and villages swept away, in 
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consequence of the breaking-up of 
a similar glacier under the Lake of 
Mauvoisin. We had just said that 
if any people should “ stand ready” 
it certainly was the Swiss, when 
suddenly, as if in response to our 
meditations, the silvery sound of a 
church-bell came wafted to us 
through the balmy air. The build- 
ing itself was out of sight, hidden 
behind a small knoll ; so we hasten- 
ed at once on a voyage of discov- 
ery in search of it. The day and hour 
were so unusual that a faint hope 
arose of finding some out-of-the- 
way Catholic convent, forgotten, 
perhaps, by the old “ Reformers.” 
It was only the small church of the 
village, however. The bell was 
still ringing, and the door open, but 
no one near; and, entering in, no- 
thing was to be seen save an empty 
interior with whitewashed walls, 
where a few benches alone indicat- 
ed that it served any purpose or 
ever emerged from its present for- 
lorn and desolate condition. Per- 
plexed for an explanation, we ap- 
pealed to some villagers in the 
vicinity—old women who, had it 
been a Catholic church, were 
just the sort of bodies one would 
have found telling their beads in 
some corner of it at every hour of 
the day; but blank countenances 
were all we elicited by our first 
question of why the bell was ring- 
ing or what service was about to 
begin. “Service! What service ?” 
they answered inquiringly. “ Di- 
vine service ’"—Gottesdienst—we 
replied, making the question more 
explicit, the better to suit their 
capacities. “ Divineservice? Oh! 
that is only on Sundays, of course,” 
was their answer; and it never 
seemed to cross their minds that 
people ought also to pray on other 
days. In fact, no single person in 
the place could give any reason for 
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the tolling of this bell (evidently 
the Vesper-bell of old Catholic 
times), except that it rung regularly 
onevery afternoon at 30’clock. A 
poverty-stricken, unhealthy-looking 
population they were, too—just 
the class that stand much in need 
of spiritual comforts—of those aids 
from heaven which the poor need 
more palpably even than the pos- 
sessors of material wealth, in order 
to bring them through the troubles 
of this weary world, and to sustain 
their courage at every step. Both 
here and at Lauterbrunnen, de- 
spite all police prohibitions, our 
carriage was followed by numbers 
of sickly and deformed children, 
whose monotonous drone was un- 
enlivened by one bright look, by 
any petition “ for the love of God,” 
or any of those touching variations 
of the Catholic beggar in every part 
of the world, which, no matter what 
one may say at the time, do appeal 
to a Christian heart more than any 
one is aware of until made sensi- 
ble of their impression by the chilly 
effects of their absence on such oc- 
casions. 

But our spirits revived, as we re- 
turned to Interlachen, at sight of 
the old Franciscan convent standing 
embosomed in its stately trees. 
Hitherto we had only passed 
through the place on our way to 
and from the mountain excursions ; 
but to-morrow would be Sunday, and 
the Catholic service, we had ascer- 
tained, was in the convent church. 
Away, therefore, with our saddened 
hearts and dismal musings! The 
plain would evidently treat us more 
charitably than the highland coun- 
try had hitherto done! Beautiful, 
lovely Interlachen ! lying amidst its 
brown, flowery meadows, under its 
stately walnut-trees; the white- 
robed Jungfrau rising opposite in 
all her dignified beauty, unaccom- 
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panied by Monk or Eiger, or any of 
her snowy compeers. ‘The sun was 
setting as we drove up to the hotel 
Victoria just in time to see its 
deep-red, crimson farewell, thrown 
across the brow of the grand moun- 
tain, melt gradually into the most 
tender violet, as if in mourning for 
his departure. And as we sat on 
the balcony all that evening in the 
stillness of the autumnal air, watch- 
ing the full moon shining on the 
“pale Virgin,” making her glitter 
like silver, and stand out, in all her 
majesty, from the dark, enclosing 
line of intervening hills, we felt once 
more how glorious is God’s creation 
in all its simple magnificence! 
How grand, how awful it can be! 
And again, at dawn, we beheld the 
same spotless peak receive with a 
tender, pink blush the first rays of 
the returning sun, to dazzle us 
henceforward during all that day by 
her transcendent loveliness through 
an ethereal veil of transparent deli- 
cacy, and to draw our thoughts 
heavenward, pointing upwards like 
a faithful angel guardian anxious 
to remind us that all this earthly 
beauty is as naught compared to 
the bright visions which await us 
beyond! 

It was nine o’clock that morning 
before the church-bell sounded; 
but then we sallied forth with full 
hearts, and made our way along the 
beautiful avenue of walnut-trees 
towards the old convent. With 
elastic gait we ascended the ancient 
steps of the ivy-mantled church, 
rejoicing in the sign-post which 
boastfully pointed “a l’Eglise 
Catholique”! But vain were our 
illusions! »How could we have 
been so sanguine! This fine old 
convent, as perfect as at the time 
of its suppression in 1527, is far too 
valuable, think the authorities, to 
be given up by an antagonistic gov- 
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ernment to the successors of its 
original owners. A large part of 
the dwelling portion, therefore, is 
used by the commune of Inter- 
lachen for its public offices, whilst the 
remainder is divided between the dif- 
ferent foreign “ persuasions ” that vis- 
it Interlachen every summer. That 
high-sounding title, “1’Eglise Catho- 
lique,” belonged only to a small 
chapel constructed out of one end 
of the church—the smaller end— 
and floored, moreover, up to half its 
height. The other and larger por- 
tion was given up for the English 
Church service, whilst the Free Kirk 
of Scotland and “1’Eglise Evangéli- 
que de France,” were installed here 
and there amongst the cloisters. 
Most correctly, then, did an old 
man, who was found sweeping out 
the passages, describe himself as 
employed by éous les cultes. 

Nor was the Catholic congrega- 
tion more permanent than the 
others. It appeared to consist 
chiefly of strangers, and the priest, 
a Frenchman, who spoke in feel- 
ing accents of the persecution 
going on throughout the country, 
announced that although the follow- 
ing day would be a holiday, there 
could be no Mass; for he had to 
quit Interlachen on that same even- 
ing. 

As we came out from the convent, 
sad and gloomy, a pretty sight 
awaited us: hundreds of boys and 
girls, of all sizes and ages, marching 
to the strains of a band towards a 
large meadow hard by, where gym- 
nastic and other games were about 
tocommence. Orderly and bright- 
looking they all were, accompa- 
nied by half the population of 
the town and neighborhood, chiefly 
attired in the picturesque Bernese 
costume, and including, evidently, 
the fathers and mothers of the 
young generation. It was a most 
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brilliant yet soothing picture, as we 
beheld them passing on under the 
shade of the wide-spreading, lofty 
walnut-trees; the little maidens in 
their fresh summer dresses, embroi- 
dered muslin aprons, and _ hats 
crowned with masses of flowers, 
standing out against the green back- 
ground of the nearer mountains, 
whilst the lovely Jungfrau beyond 
shone out resplendent beneath the 
rays of adazzling sun. Long stood 
we watching them; for it was a scene 
to enjoy and treasure up in one’s 
memory. What a pity that the re- 
collection should be darkened by 
the after-knowledge that none of 
this merry crowd had begun the day 
by divine worship! And notewor- 
thy was this fact, making all the 
difference between this and the Ca- 
tholic practice in such matters. Nor 
shall we fail to remember, if ever 
again taunted by those Protestants 
who consider it a sin to be light- 
hearted on the Sabbath, that this 
mode of keeping Sunday is not 
sanctioned by a Catholic, but by 
one of their own cherished “ Re- 
formed” cantons. Catholic the 
proceedings truly were, in being 
orderly, innocent, healthful, and ra- 
tional; but most wacatholic in not 
having even allowed the time ne- 
cessary for religion. No Catholic 
ecclesiastical authority sanctions 
such amusements on Sundays with- 
out the whole population having 
had the opportunity of hearing Mass 
first—a matter that is not left op- 
tional, but made obligatory on every 
member of the church. Here, on 
the contrary, there is only one ser- 
vice in the Protestant church, and 
that at ro o’clock A.m.; so that, 
even had they wished it, none of 
these merry-makers could have 
been present. Nor, during the 
whole of that day, did we hear any 
neighboring village-bells summon- 
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ing their flocks to prayer. Indeed, 
many of the villages are without 
any churches. - There is none, for 
instance, at Miirren, nor in many of 
the hamlets along the Lake of 
Brienz, nor in various other spots 
which might easily be named. One 
hears a vast deal about Swiss “ pas- 
teurs,” and pretty stories are writ- 
ten wherein they figure largely; but 
it is only natural to conclude that 
if there are numberless villages 
without churches, they are equally 
without “ pasteurs”’; and one can- 
not help wondering how the sick 
poor fare in these distant parts in 
the ice-bound winter weather, nor 
avoid fearing that there is much 
truth in the dreary suggestions we 
often heard expressed, that they 
constantly die and are buried with- 
out any spiritual ministrations what- 
soever. 

And yet the Swiss, and especially 
the people of this neighborhood, 
did not always voluntarily abandon 
the ancient church, nor lapse of a 
sudden into the indifferentism now 
so general. But no doubt the 
present apathy is the inherited re- 
sult of the mixed notions which 
actuated their forefathers, and the 
absence amongst them of that pure 
attachment to their faith and the un- 
conquerable steadiness and manli- 
ness by which the adjoining cantons 
of Unterwalden and Uri have so 
eminently distinguished themselves 
up to the present hour. 

Whilst meditating over all we 
had seen and heard, we accidental- 
ly opened Zschokke’s History of 
Switzerland at the page where he 
speaks of those mixed feelings 
which were perceptible in all the 
religious divisions between 1527 
and 1528. The writer is a Protest- 
ant, and therefore his version is all 
the more interesting, as admitting 
the coercion it was necessary to 
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use for the introduction of the 
new doctrines—doubly interesting, 
too, as read here, at Interlachen, 
on the spot and by the light of the 
similar system—for there is nothing 
new under the sun—at present in 
full operation in so many of these 
same cantons. 

After speaking of various dis- 
putes, he says: “ For of those who 
raised their voices against the new 
creed, thousands upon thousands 
were actuated, not by piety or love 
of the good and true, but by inter- 
ested motives under pretence of 
religion. Amongst the country 
people, many expected _ greater 
liberties and rights by the introduc- 
tion of the recent doctrines; and 
when these were not granted to 
them, they returned to the Catho- 
lic faith, The moment the town 
council of Berne suppressed the 
convent at Interlachen, and appoint- 
ed preachers of the reformed 
church, the peasants, highly pleased, 
thought and said: ‘No convent 
mesnes, no taxes, no feudal service.’ 
But when the town only transferred 
the taxes and service to itself, the 
peasants, through pure anger, be- 
came Catholic again, drove away 
the Protestant preachers, and 
marched in armed bodies to Thun. 
3erne hereupon appealed to its 
other subjects, offering to leave the 
matter to their arbitration; for the 
town desired peace, knowing well 
that neither quick nor efficient aid 
could be counted on by them from 
the neighboring cantons, which 
were all Catholic. These subjects 
of Berne, flattered by the confi- 
dence reposed in them by the 
authorities, decided in their favor, 
saying: ‘The worldly rights of 
the convent go to the worldly au- 
thorities, and are in no wise the 
property of the peasants.’ On 
hearing this, the rebellious country- 
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folk of Grindelwald returned to their 
homes, but in no contented mood, 
although the town had relieved 
them from many burdens, in favor 
of their suffering poor.” And 
curious it was to note the tight 
hold still retained on these same 
worldly goods by the commune of 
Interlachen, and to see, after a 
lapse of three centuries, their dz- 
reaux administratifs still located in 
the cloisters; nor can it be suppos- 
ed that the “ suffering poor” of Grin- 
delwald have reaped much benefit 
from their three centuries of secular 
masters, if we may judge by the 
numberless beggars who now over- 
run that whole district. 

Having then related that much 
discontent at the state of affairs 
was felt by the monks of Interlach- 
en, the abbot of Engelberg, and 
the inhabitants of Oberhasli—a dis- 
trict which, though under the 
protection of Berne, held many 
rights and privileges independent 
of that town—Zschokke proceeds : 
“When the commune of Oberhasli, 
encouraged by the monks of Engel- 
berg and their neighbors of Unter- 
walden, likewise drove away the 
Protestant parsons, and sent to Uri 
and Unterwalden for Catholic 
priests, those of Grindelwald did 
the same; Aeschi, Frutigen, Ober- 
simmel, and other villages followed 
their example, and the Unterwal- 
deners even sent them military as- 
sistance across the Brunig. But 
3erne flew to arms at once, and 
her army marched on rapidly, be- 
fore the secession had time to in- 
crease. The timid and discontent- 
ed peasants fled in a panic, and 
even the Unterwaldeners retreated 
over the mountain. Berne then 
punished Oberhasli severely—took 
away its public seal and many 
other privileges for a long period ; 
for ever deprived the valley of 
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the right to elect its own landam- 
man; had the ringleaders of the 
movement executed, and forced the 
others to plead for pardon on their 
knees, surrounded by a circle of 
armed soldiers. Frutigen, the Sim- 
menthal, and others were also 
brought back by main force to the 
Protestant faith ’—if “faith ” that 
can be called, we may add, which 
shows no sign of life in all these 
places. 

In no happy frame of mind we 
pushed on next day to Berne, half 
inclined to abandon the remainder 
of our Swiss tour—an inclination 
which had ripened to a determina- 
tion by the time we met our friend 
in the hall of the Berner Hof on the 
following morning. 

In Berne, as in other of the 
large Swiss towns, Catholicity has 
made itself both seen and. felt of 
late years, and a handsome church 
has recently been built there, in 
place of the one which was formerly 
shared with the Lutherans in that 
extraordinary manner still in oper- 
ation in one or two Protestant parts 
of Germany. Some friends of ours, 
who had passed through Berne 
about fifteen years ago, had been at 
Mass early one Sunday morning, 
and, returning at a later hour, found 
the same church in possession of 
the Protestants, the only difference 
observable being the “ communion- 
table,” then placed at the end oppo- 
site to the Catholic altar, and the 
chairs turned round in that direction. 


This anomalous state of things has. 


now ceased, and the new Catholic 
church is both pretty and well serv- 
ed. But the week-day congregation 
is very small, and the half-past seven 
o'clock Mass we found but thinly 
attended. Still, there it is, even so, 
in striking contrast to the Protest- 
ant cathedral. In_ pleasing con- 
trast, were more truly said; for 
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this beautiful pre-Reformation ca- 
thedral, with its splendid porch 
of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
its elaborately-carved choir, and its 
old stained-glass History of the 
Blessed Eucharist, is lifeless and 
colorless in its present aspect. 
Though we went there at an early 
hour, every door was closed, except 
one at the side, jealously guarded 
by a cross old woman, who hinder- 
ed all entrance until we had each 
paid thirty centimes. Then we were 
handed on to another woman— 
between them they had charge of 
the church—who ran from one 
party of sight-seers to another, 
showing off the different points in a 
loud voice, just as if it were a mu- 
seum or any other secular building! 
Had it been an English cathedral 
church even, there would probably 
have been a daily service ; but then 
such a pious practice seemed quite 
as unfamiliar as to the peasants of 
Grindelwald. The old guardian 
stared at us in blank surprise on 
our asking the question, and— 
seeming to imply that she detected 
we were “ Papists’””—proudly an- 
swered, “Certainly not! Only on 
Sundays, and then at nine o’clock.” 

As usual, no communion-table 
stood in the place of the high altar, 
but here, as in many other Swiss 
churches, a large black marble table 
which serves for this purpose stands 
right in front of the choir and pul- 
pit, and the stalls immediately near 
were assigned to the “ Guardian of 
the Holy Supper ” and one or two 
other of the church functionaries. 
In the cathedral square outside, the 
town has recently placed the beau- 
tiful statue of Rudolf von Erlach, 
the great hero of Laupen, one of 
the starting-points of its history, in 
1339. It was impossible, as we 
passed it, not to remember that the 
most glorious victories of Berne 
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were fought and won in those 
olden days of the true faith, when 
her sons knew how to unite the 
love of freedom with devotion to 
the church and obedience to her 
authority, and that one of the 
prominent causes of that great and 
victorious battle was their refusal 
to recognize the Emperor Louis of 
Germany, simply because the pop: 
had recently excommunicated him. 
Those golden days of Bernese his- 
tory! of which her Protestant histo- 
rian, Zschokke, is constrained to say 
that “ the town, which was threaten- 
ed with entire destruction, became 
so victorious as henceforward to 
threaten destruction to all her ene- 
mies. Hercitizens had fought with 
one thousand iron arms against ten 
thousand; all with one mind and 
one heart; no one for himself, but 
all for the good of the town. | 

this manner alone can wonders b¢ 
effected.’ 

Full of sad thoughts on the dk 
generacy of her present childre: 
who strive to use their powerful in 
fluence over the rest of thei 
confederates for the persecutio1 
and suppression of their 
faith, we turned to seek inform 
tion at the railway station about tl 
trains to Lyons or Macon, persuad 
ed that a further 
ground would only increase o1 
discontent; and, truly, our wrath 
grew to fever heat when, passing by 
the book-stall, we found it filled with 
the most shocking caricatures—and 
worse—of everything Catholic, nay, 
everything religious. Illustrated 
Lives of the Saints, Of the Pious He- 
Zen, and such like titles, got up 
the most attractive form, first caught 
our eyes and rejoiced our hearts 
with the hope of better things; but 
anything more scandalous than the 
scenes there depicted, the low, dis- 
graceful ideas put forward, in the 
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coarsest style, by both pen and 
pencil, we, never before beheld ex- 
posed in any civilized community. 
In England the police would at 
once have interfered and seized 
the whole establishment. Here 
they covered the book-stall ; and the 
woman who presided showed us 
undisguisedly that they were writ- 
ten and printed in Germany, and 
sent here for sale. What hope is 
there for populations who, in the 
name of religion, can countenance 
such wickedness? 

It was at this stage of our per- 
ambulations and in this condition of 
mind that, on returning to the hotel, 
we had encountered Mrs. C 
She was no Catholic, but, entering 
into all our feelings, she protested 
that we should find everything quite 
different in the Catholic cantons, 
if we only would make the experi- 
ment. She had been there often, 
ind knew that we should be de- 
lighted with them. To every ob- 
jection we made she had a ready 
inswer. Besides, what -is more 
magical than the bright faces and 
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kind looks of friends—above all, 
of old friends, when met abroad? 
As anatural consequence, therefore, 
it was not surprising to us to find 
ourselves, after all, seated with this 
pleasant party in the train which 
that afternoon was leaving for 
Lucerne. Our equanimity, it is 
true, was disturbed at the junction 
at Olten—by the sight of that manu- 
facturing town full of the “free 
thought ” and advanced liberals of 
modern society, the head-quar- 
ters of Old-Catholic meetings, and 
the only place where, at that date, 
the parish church had been given 
up to one of the few rebellious 
priests, whilst its true pastor was 
obliged to live in a small private 
house, where he still ministered to 
his old flock as in the days of 
early Christian persecution. But 
we soon reached Lucerne and a 
Catholic atmosphere, and what be- 
fell us in that quarter, what we 
saw and heard from its people, 
shall be related in the following 
chapters to our kind and indulgent 
readers. 





EPIGRAM ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Scivit in extremis statuum defendere foedus : 
Reddidit optatam collecto milite pacem. 
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Grapes and Thorns. 


AND THORNS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE HOUSE OF YORKE.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


A TAPER LIGHTED, AND 


Our two travellers did not know 
how far removed they were from 
the common ways of life till they 
were again on land. The strange- 
ness of a sea-voyage had made their 
own strangeness less apparent; but 
when they saw homes, and all the 
daily interests of life moving on as 
once they had moved for them, 
familiar things, assumed in their 
eyes a certain grotesque appear- 
ance, and they scarcely knew them- 
selves or each other. How hol- 
low sounded the careless laugh thev 
heard, how terrible the jest! How 
impossible they found it to compre- 
hend how business and pleasure 
could absorb men’s souls! To 
them this gay and busy world was 
wandering recklessly on the brink 
of an unseen precipice which they 
alone could see. 

Annette Gerald had adopted her 
husband’s inner, as well as his outer, 
life—had, as it were, stepped inside 
his guilt, and wrapped it round her, 
and his world was henceforth her 
world. With his eyes she saw a 
leafless and flowerless England 
sweep behind her as they sped on- 
ward to London; and she shrank, 
even as he did, when the thick fog 
of the great city took them in and 
shut them as if in walls of stone. 

“We cannot stay here,” her hus- 
band said. “I should lose my 
senses in twenty-four hours. This 
fog makes me feel like a smoky 
house. Are you too tired to go on? 
Do let us have sunshine, at least.” 


A TAPER BLOWN OUT. 


No, she was never too tired to go 
on with him. 

They had a compartment to 
themselves, and, weary as_ they 
were, started on again, a little re- 
lieved in mind. No one had ac- 
costed them in either of the great 
cities, and there seemed to be no 
immediate danger. Overcome with 
fatigue and loss of sleep, they both 
leaned back in the soft cushions, 
and slept soundly till some sound 
or a slackening of their 
awakened them. 

The London fog was far away, 
and they found themselves passing 
slowly and smoothly through a 
cloud-world of blue and _ silver. 
There was no land in sight. The 
window at one side showed them a 
cliff that might be alabaster, and 
might be an illuminated cloud. At 
the other side, a deep-blue sea, 
foam-flecked, and a deep blue sky 
half-veiled in silvery mists, were so 
entangled with each other that only 
where the full moon rode could 
they be sure that it was sky, and 
only where the wave ran up and 
curled over in foam almost within 
their reach could they be sure that 
it was water. 


speed 


“The fairies have taken posses- 
sion of Dover,” Annette said. “I 
hope they have not whisked the 
steamer away. No; here it is. 
We will stay on deck, Lawrence. 
It is not cold.” 

As they steamed out into the 
channel, another scene of enchant- 
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ment took the place of the ordinary 
view. As they withdrew from the 
town, it showed only a crescent of 
lights; lights clustered all over the 
foamy water, and stars clustered in 
openings of the fleecy clouds above, 
so that they moved as if swimming 
through constellations. 

“T hardly know which is up and 
which is down,” Lawrence said. 
“Is Europe made of clay and rock, 
like America ?” 

His wife was leaning on his arm, 
and they stood looking over the 
rail of the little steamer. ‘“ We 
might come this way a hundred 
times, and not see such a sight,” she 
replied. .“‘But there is land be- 
yond. That is France—that low, 
dark line. In a few hours we shall 
be in Paris. I shall be glad to rest 
when we get there.” 

But when they reached it, Paris 
was as much too light as London 
had been too dark. In the one 
city a foe might stumble upon 
them at any moment; in the other, 
he might see them from afar. They 
went to a dingy little hotel in the 
old part of Paris, and stayed there 
one day, trying to find rest, but in 
vain. Every sound made their 
hearts beat more quickly; every 
glance and sudden step near them 
sent the blood to their faces. Be- 
sides, the quiet of the place afford- 
ed them no distraction from their 
thoughts. The noises in the nar- 
row street on which the hotel was 
built were all shut out by the heavy 
portal, and the quadrangle was as 
still as a forest solitude. Ivy climb- 
ed about the windows, a tiny foun- 
tain overflowed and ran in a stream 
across the pavement, and the only 
persons who appeared were the 
clergymen who were the chief pa- 
trons of the house, and now and 
then the universal waiter and ser- 
vant of servants, Frangois, who 
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shuffled across the view, a napkin 
over his arm, and his heavy head 
dropped forward, so that only a 
great ball of frowzy dark hair was 
visible. 

“We cannot stay here,” Annette 
said, as they stood by the window 
the first evening after their arrival. 
“It is too much like a prison.” 
She felt her husband start, and 
made haste to add: “It is stupid, 
and I fancy the air is not good. 
sesides, Paris is too gay, if we go 
out into the city. We do not want 
gaiety, Lawrence. We want some 
earnest employment for our time.” 

“We will go to Rome,” he said. 

“Rome!” she hesitated. “One 
meets everybody there,” she said ; 
“and there are so many idlers, too, 
who have nothing to do but talk 
of other people’s affairs. 
sure you wish to 
dear ?”’ 

“IT must go! 


Are you 
go to Rome, 


I have an object 
in going there,” he exclaimed, ex- 
cited by the first show of even 
slight opposition. “I stake all on 
Rome. Whatever happens to me, 
let it happen there.” 

“We will go, then,” she answer- 
ed soothingly. “And we may as 
well set out to-night. Nothing is 
unpacked, and we have three hours 
before the train starts.” 

He walked to and fro over the 
stone floor of their little sitting- 
room, which allowed only half a 
dozen paces, so narrow was it. 
“Three hours!” he muttered. “It 
is too much! Cannot we go out? 
There must be a church near.” 

“Ves; in France and in Italy 
there is always a church near.” 

They went into the fading sunset, 
and soon found themselves enter- 
ing the old church of S. Etienne du 
Mont. Inside, the pale gloaming 
was changed to a richly-tinted 
gloom that grew every moment 
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deeper. Here and there a lamp 
marked some picture or shrine held 
in special veneration, and far away 
in the apse of the church, where the 
shadows stretched off till they s¢em- 
ed reaching out. to eternity, burned 
a single point of light, as small as 
a star. 

Annette clasped her hands over 
her husband’s arm, and leaned her 
cheek close to his shoulder, as they 
stood near the door and looked 
at this little beacon. “O Law- 
rence!” she whispered, “it is like 
the light the mother sets in the 
window to guide her children home 
at night. O me! O me!” she 
cried pitifully. “What is to be- 
come of us!” 

A crown of tapers burned about 
the shrine where the body of S. 
Geneviéve had once lain, and an 
old woman sat near by with ,her 
prayer-book, presiding over a table 
piled with tapers of different 
lengths, her white cap showing like 
a little heap of snow in the place. 

“People buy tapers for a sou or 
two, and set them by the shrine to 
honor S. Geneviéve and remind 
her of their needs,’ Annette said 
softly as they approached this illu- 
minated space. “Would you like 
to offer one?” 

Lawrence Gerald had been wont 
to mock somewhat at such obser- 
vances in the old time before life 
had been shattered about him and 
shown eternity between its gaps. 
Now he went eagerly forward, se- 
lected a taper, lighted it, and placed 
it, whispering a prayer while his 
fingers lingered on it. Annette 
followed his example, placing her 
offering beside his, and making her 
request also. 

As they were turning away, a 
sacristan approached them from the 
next chapel, and asked if they had 
any article they would like to have 
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touched to the inside of the shrine. 
Annette immediately gave him her 
rosary, which he laid an instant 
where the saint’s body had lain. 

“ Ask him if I can put my hands 
in,” Lawrence whispered. 

“ Certainly you can !” she answer- 
ed with dignity, seeing the man 
look rather curiously at him. 

She held the lid open, and her 
husband put both his hands in, and 
instantly drew them back, his eyes 
dilating and his color rising, as if 
he had put them into fire. 

They walked on past the grand 
altar, and knelt in a nook by a con- 
fessional. The daylight faded, and 
the smouldering fires of the win- 
dows went out in black and ashen 
gray. But when no outer bright- 
ness was left to enter and show the 
glories of that house of God, the 
lamps and tapers inside burned with 
a clearer flame. ‘They shed a faint 
illumination through the vast twi- 
light; they spread a soft gilding up 
the height of the clustered pillars, 
and made tender the gloom brood- 
ing in the roof that arched over their 
capitals; they sparkled on the 
crowns of the saints, and touched 
marble faces with such a holy radi- 
ance that a soul seemed to shine 
through them. 

A slight stir in the confessional 
near them showed that a priest was 
there. ‘‘ Lawrence,” said Annette 
suddenly, “may I go to confes- 
sion ?” 

“Wait a minute,” he answered. 
“TI will go first, and then you will 
only need to say that you are my 
wife.” 

His tone revealed a bitter pain; 
for unconsciously her question had 
shown that there was no weight on 
her conscience save that which he 
had placed there, and that she was 
more in need of consolation than 
of forgiveness. 
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She sank on to her knees again. 
“O my God!” she murmured, “ has 
it come to this, that I must enter 
thy house without being able to 
find comfort there ?” 

It was nearly half an hour before 
Lawrence joined her, and they went 
out together. “I have no wish to 
go now,” she said when he offered 
to wait while she went to confes- 
sion. “ Besides, there is no time, if 
we are to start to-night.” 

“Do you know, Annette, what I 
prayed for when I put the taper up 
in honor of S. Geneviéve?” her 
husband asked when they were 
again in the street. “I asked that 
my mother may die in peace before 
the month is out. That will be in 
less than two weeks.” 

“My poor Lawrence!” she sigh- 
ed. 

“And can you guess the reason 
why I wish, above all things, to go 
to Rome, and don’t much care what 
may happen after?” he went on. 
“Of course you cannot. Well, I 
want to receive absolution from the 
Pope. I goto confession, and pour 
out my story there, and I feel no 
better for it; or, if I feel better 
than I should without confes- 
sion, I am still not at peace. I 
don’t feel absolved. Yet I want to 
go to confession every hour of the 
day. Iamlike the Ancient Mariner, 
who had to tell his story to every 
one he met. I want to tell mine 
to every priest in the world.” 

“ But, dear Lawrence,” she said, 
“ that will not be so easy to compass. 
Don’t expect such a privilege too 
confidently. You know we cannot 


have an audience, because we can- 
not go to him under false names. 
If we could, his blessing would 


satisfy you, would it not? But I 
see no way, dear, though I would 
not discourage you.” 

For once her objections did not 
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irritate him. “I have been think- 
ing of it ever since we left America,” 
he said ; “ and in one way or another 
I shall succeed. Yes, his blessing 
would be enough; and if there were 
no other way, I could tell him my 
real name. Now, we must make 
haste. We have just time to reach 
the station.” 

How many hearts have quicken- 
ed in their beating as they travelled 
that road, drawing near to Italy! 
How many eyes have gazed eagerly 
at that first cross, set aloft on the 
mountain side, at the first shrine 
of the Virgin Mother! And then 
come the armies of poplars and 
solemn cypresses. 

“They look as if the dead war- 
riors, and prelates, and poets had 
risen from their graves, and were 
staring out over Italy to see 
what their degenerate sons were 
doing,” Annette said. “See how 
tightly they hold their cold green 
robes about them!” 

Our travellers slept a few hours 
at Turin, and, resuming their jour- 
ney before daylight, reached Flor- 
ence in the evening. And here, 
having some time to wait, they 
wandered out, hoping to find a 
church open; but all were closed 
at this hour. Presently they found 
themselves standing on the bridge 
of the Holy Trinity, listening to a 
burst of wild music from many 
bugles, played by some unseen 
band. So loud and piercing was 
the strain, the very stars appeared 
to tremble as it went up. Then, 
as suddenly as it rose, it dropped 
again, and all was silent. The 
city was quiet, and the Arno 
gleamed across it like a jewelled 
cestus across a sleeping breast. 
Its waters seemed to have crystalliz- 
ed into a purple enamel about the 
golden reflections of the lights 
along its banks, not a ripple show- 
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ing which way they flowed. Not 
far away, another bridge spanned 
the tide, its soft and dreamlike 
arches set roundly over the an- 
swering arches in the deeps below. 
A small boat, faintly seen, shot un- 
derneath this bridge, and disap- 
peared. It was a vision of Flor- 
ence as one sees it in history and 
poetry. 

The two strangers leaned on the 
balustrade of the bridge, and, as 
they gazed, felt the curse upon 
them grow less sharp, as though 
they were ghosts, and their crime 
some old, old story, touched with 
a sad splendor by poet and painter, 
and half washed away by the tears 
of pitying generations. 

Standing there, silent and half 
comforted, they became aware of 
a low, murmurous sound of many 
feet and voices; and then a long 
line of white-robed figures appear- 
ed, carrying torches. A bier was 
borne aloft in their midst, what it 
held covered with an embroidered 
pall that glistened with gold. These 
men recited prayers together as 
they went, and the river and 
bridge were for a moment bright 
with the glare of their torches. 
Then they disappeared, and a star- 
lighted quiet reigned again over 
the city of flowers. 

Annette touched her husband’s 
arm, and they reluctantly turned 
away from that spot where first 
they had experienced a feeling of 
peace. 

And then, all night they plunged 
deeper and deeper into Italy, till 
morning and the Eternal City met 
their faces, and dazzled them. 

“Thank God! I am in Rome at 
jast,” exclaimed Lawrence. “ Now 
nothing but death shall tear me 
away from it.” 

Yes, there it was! the crum- 
bling, stately city of the past, look- 


ing as if it had just risen from the 
bottom of the sea, after having 
been submerged for centuries. It 
was all a faded gold color, like 
autumn leaves, and its narrow 
streets were chilly, as though death 
had breathed through them. But 
its heights were warm and sunny, 
and its dusky trees and hedges 
were steeped in warmth, and over 
its magnificent decay the sky was 
fresh and blue, and the morning 
sunshine flowed bountifully. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Gerald, be- 
coming business-like at once, “we 
must first engage an apartment, 
and get our luggage into it. I 
think I know Italian enough for 
that, thanks to the songs I have 
learned.’ 

“Do you propose singing an 
aria to call a cab?” her husband 
asked. “And will you engage an 
apartment to the tune of ‘ Hear 
me, Norma’?” 

He smiled, and for a breath look- 
ed like his old self. But the next 
instant his face changed. The 
thought of his mother was enough 
to banish the smile for ever. 

That thought had taken full pos- 
session of him, filling him with a 
terror, sorrow, and longing that 
burned in his heart like consuming 
fire. His flight had been made 
with no feeling but fear for him- 
self; but with the first breath of the 
air of the city of saints, he inhaled 
a penitence which was without 
taint of weakness. 

While his wife, then, arranged 
their affairs, and attended to the 
preparation of their little ménage, 
he took in hand the one work pos- 
sible for him—the study of his own 
soul. This anguish for his moth* 
er, whom he loved deeply, much 
as he had wronged her, was like 
a sword that cleft the selfish crust 
of his nature. His whole life 
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came up before him with merciless 
distinctness—all its ingratitude, its 
pettishness, its littleness, its sinful 
waste, its many downward steps 
leading to the final plunge to ruin. 
He saw, as if it were before him, 
his mother’s loving, patient face; 
he heard, as if she were speaking 
at his side, her sad and tremulous 
voice; and more pathetic even 
than her sorrow were the brief 
moments of happiness he had giv- 
en her, her smile of pride in him, 
her delight when he showed her 
some mark of affection, her eager 
anticipation of his wishes. As he 
went back over this past, the self- 
pity, the blindness, the false shame, 
were stripped away from him, and 
he saw himself as he was. 

“Nothing but utter ruin could 
have brought me to my senses,” 
he said to his wife one day, when 
he had been sitting for a long while 
silent, gazing out at a little foun- 
tain that sprang into air in a vain 
effort to reach the laden orange- 
tree that overshadowed it. 

She made no reply, and he need- 
ed none. She had let him go his 
own ways, keeping watch, but nev- 
er interfering. She had nothing 
to do for him now but wait and 
see what sort of call he would 
make on her. 

He wandered from church to 
church, and knelt at every shrine 
in the city of shrines. Wherever 
the signal lamp told that there 
some troubled soul had found help, 
he sent up his petition. He glanced 
with indifferent eyes past the rich 
marbles and gilding; but when a 
face looked from marble or canvas 
with an expression that touched 
his heart, there he made his appeal. 
The luxuries of life grew loathsome 
to him; fashion and gaiety were to 
him like a taunt of the evil one, 
who had used them as lures for his 


destruction. He hated the fine- 
ness of his own clothes, the dainti- 
ness of his food. None of the peo- 
ple he saw seemed to him enviable, 
save the poor monks in their coarse 
brown robes, with their bare feet 
thrust into rough sandals. In his 
own house he lived like an ascetic. 

Now and then he would rouse 
himself from this stern and pro- 
longed examen to think of his wife. 
She had claims on him which, per- 
haps, he was forgetting. 

“You poor child!” he said, “we 
are not in India, that you should 
immolate yourself over my dead 
hopes. What can Ido for you. I 
would free you, if I could.” 

“You are not to think of me,” 
she replied quietly. “It is God 
who now commands you to think 
of yourself.” 

“Ves!” he exclaimed, “I have 
made my own instruments of tor- 
ture. Having thought of myself 
when it was a sin, I am forced to 
think of myself when it is a tor- 
ment. And I escape that thought 
only to remember my _ victims. 
Annette, but one day is left of the 
four weeks. O my mother! if 
space could be annihilated, and I 
could be with you till it is over! 
If I could but know what has hap- 
pened, what will happen, to her!” 

He had spent the whole day in a 
church near by, sometimes praying 
before an altar, sometimes gazing 
at the pictures, in search of a divine 
meaning that might be hidden in 
them; but oftener, withdrawn to a 
dusky nook where only a single 
lamp burned before a head crowned 
with thorns, he gave himself up to 
grief. 

“Tt is useless to wish and re- 
pine,” his wife replied sadly. 
“That is one of the weaknesses we 
must cure ourselves of. Since it is 
only a torment to imagine what 
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may be taking place at home, let 
us try to banish the thought, leav- 
ing all in the hands of God. And 
now, Lawrence, do you know that 
you have eaten nothing to-day? 
When you stay so long again, I 
shall goafter you. In Rome, at this 
season, it is dangerous to allow the 
strength to fail. You will soon be 
ill, if you go on fasting so.” 

“ And what matter if I should?” 
he asked. 

The wife waited till the servant 
had placed the dinner on the table 
and gone out before she spoke, and 
the moment of consideration had 
made her resolve on a stern an- 
swer, however willingly she would 
have given a tender one. She had 
long since discovered that her hus- 
band was one of those whom the 
flatteries of affection enervate in- 
stead of stimulating, and she was 
not sure enough of a radical change 
having taken place in him to yield 
to her own impulse to soothe and 
persuade when reproof might be 
more effectual. 

“Of all the gifts which God has 
bestowed on you,” she said, “you 
have cast away every one but life; 
but with that life you may yet 
atone, and become a blessing to 
the world. It is your duty to 
watch over the only means left you 
of making reparation.” 

He did not show the slightest 
displeasure at her reproof. On the 
contrary, there seemed to be some- 
thing in it almost pleasant to him. 
Perhaps the suggestion that he 
might yet be a blessing in the 
world, incredible as that appeared, 
inspired him with an undefined 
hope. He dwelt thoughtfully on 
her words in a way that was be- 
coming habitual to him whenever 
she spoke with peculiar seriousness, 
and Annette, seeing his humility, 
was half sorry for having put it to 
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the test. With a confused impulse 
to give him at least some pitiful 
and perilous comfort, she poured a 
glass of wine, and placed it by him, 
well aware that for weeks he had 
not drunk any. 

He put it away decidedly. “I 
would as soon drink poison, An- 
nette,” he said reproachfully. “I 
did not think that you would offer 
it to me.” 

She withdrew the glass immedi- 
ately, ashamed of her weakness, 
and making a hasty apology. “If 
I had known you had made any 
resolution on the subject, I would 
not have offered it,” she said. 
“Forgive me! I never will again.” 

“Oh! there was no resolution 
needed,” he said. “If you had 
been burned almost to death once, 
would you need to resolve not to 
go into the fire again? I fancy the 
sight of it would be enough. But 
I think I may promise never again 
to take wine, unless I should be 
commanded to by some one who 
knows better than I.” 

His wife did not reply. This 
was a degree of asceticism which 
she had not expected and was 
afraid to trust. She had expected 
him to refuse indulgences, but not 
consolations. Indeed, she did not 
now understand her husband, and 
her hope of his redemption was but 
a trembling one. This self-denial 
might be only another illustration 
of that instability which rushes 
from one extreme to the other, 
only to return to its first excess. 

We all know how to rely on that 
natural firmness, which the sad ex- 
perience of mankind has shown to 
be never so strong but it may fail 
at any hour; but the supernatural 
strength of the naturally weak who 
have cast themselves on God often 
finds no doubting. We miss the 
firm lips, the steady eyes, the un- 
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daunted brow—those signs of a 
resolute soul which the pagan shares 
with the Christian—and we for- 
get that the tremulous mouth we 
distrust has sighed out its prayer 
to Him who is mighty, the shrink- 
ing eyes have looked upon the hills 
whence help cometh, the timid 
brow has been hidden beneath the 
wing of an angel guardian, and 
that, faltering though the soul may 
have been, and may be again, the 
shield of God is before it, and it 
can be conquered by no human 
strength. 

This soul had made such an ad- 
vance as to be conscious of some 
such fortitude infused into it. 
Lawrence Gerald had no fear of 
falling into his former sins. He 
might have the misery of seeing the 
destruction he had brought on 
others, might be himself destroyed 
by a sorrow and remorse too great 
to bear; but he had an immovable 
conviction that he could never 
again return to his old ways nor 
commit any grave transgression. 
It was this conviction which had 
made him say that nothing but de- 
struction could have brought him 
to his senses. 

“T like that church you took me 
to this morning,” he said, walking 
slowly up and down the room, 
“The others, many of them, seem 
to me fit only forthe happy. They 
are all display and confusion and 
sight-seers, with scarcely a nook in 
them where a person in trouble can 
hide. They do not give me any 
impression of sacredness. But this 
one is so quiet and sober, and there 
are no people standing about with 
guide-books, talking aloud while 
you are praying or trying to pray. 
Then there is a little place, half 
chapel, half vestibule, between the 
church and the sacristy, where a 
side door enters the church, with 
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an Ecce Homo in a little shrine; 
ard there you can be quite private, 
without any one staring at you. I 
shall go to that church altogether.” 

The church he spoke of was San- 
ta Maria della Pace. 

“It is Our Lady of Peace,” his 
wife said, “and was built to com- 
memorate the peace of Christen- 
dom. I thought it would please 
you. Surely some special consola- 
tion and tranquillity should linger 
about a temple built and cemented 
with such an intention. [I like it, 
too, better than most others we 
have visited, though it is not so 
splendid as many.” 

She did not tell him that, after 
having left his side, when the early 
Mass was over, she had lingered in 
the church till it was closed at 
noon, not to watch him, but to be 
near him. Requesting the sacris- 
tan to withdraw the curtain cover- 
ing the Four Sibyls of Raphael, she 
had seated herself before the chapel 
opposite, and divided her attention 
between that matchless vision and 
the unquiet figure that moved about 
the church. Once he had come 
near, but without seeming aware of 
her presence, and, standing at her 
side, had gazed with her. And 


‘while he gazed, she had seen the 


trouble in his face grow still for a mc- 
ment. The noble serenity of that 
composition, so soothing to eyes 
wearied by the sprawling magnifi- 
cence of Michael Angelo and the 
ever-present, dishevelled, wind-toss- 
ed figures of Bernini, lifted his soul 
to a higher plane. Even when he 
sighed and turned away, as if not 
willing to allow himself the pleasure 
of looking at so much beauty, he 
carried something of that spirit of 
harmony with him. 

“Lawrence,” his wife said pre- 
sently, when she had borne his rest- 
less promenade as long as she 
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could, “I know that you did not 
sleep any last night. I wish that 
you would take a powder that I will 
give you, and try to sleep now. 
You look worn out. Lie down on 
the sofa here, and I will keep every- 
thing quiet.” 

He shook his head. “I would 
rather not take anything to make 
me sleep, Ninon. And to-night I 
would not sleep, if I could. But I 
will lie down here a little while; for 
I am tired, now I think of it.” 

He threw himself on the sofa, 
and she placed a screen before him, 
and closed the window near his 
head, so that even the soft plash- 
ing of the fountain was shut out, 
and the small notes of birds that 
twittered in the great pine-tree in 
the garden. And after a little while, 
finding him still restless, she went 
to the piano, and sang how God 
sent Elias to reassure and comfort 
a doubting and tempted soul. The 
notes flowed with a soothing mur- 
mur from under her fingers, and 
her voice, no longer the brilliant, 
ringing tones he had taken such 
pride in, was so low it might bea 
spirit singing: 

“*Tell him that his very longing 
Ts itself an answering cry ; 
That his prayer, ‘‘Come, gracious Alla !”” 
Is my answer, ** Heream I!’’’ 
Every inmost aspiration 
Is God’s angel undefiled ; 

And in every * O my Father !’ 

Slumbers deep a * Here, my child!’ 

Ending, she listened a moment, 
then stole across the room, and 
looked behind the screen. Law- 
rence was sleeping, with his head 
thrown back, his. beautiful profile 
and moist, dark curls thrown out 
strongly by the garnet cushions and 
pillow. 

She went to the window, and 
seated herself on a footstool near 
it, wrapping the long red curtains 
about her, and leaning against the 
wall. The sculptured marble of 
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that stately salon was cold against 
her cheek; a flock of doves wheel- 
ing about over the garden caught 
some last rays of the sun on their 
wings, and threw them down: over 
her, so that little white wings seem- 
ed to be fluttering all around the 
room ; the casement slipped open, 
and the sound of tossing waters 
and twittering birds again became 


audible; but the watcher there 
took no note of these things. She 


was looking at the figure stretched 
on the sofa; and thinking that in all 
Rome there was no ruin so mourn- 
ful and so terrible. He was like 
some fair column stricken from out 
a temple and cast aside into the 
dust; not touched by the hand of 
time, that, with its slow to-and-fro 
of days and nights, and seasons and 
years, lulls all the pain of decay to 
sleep, but broken and scathed, as 
if by lightning. 

While she looked, he stirred, and 
opened his eyes; and the sympa- 
thetic pain with which she saw how 
he came back to aconsciousness of 
his position almost drew an outcry 
from her. ‘The first tranquil, half- 
wondering glance which saw, in- 
stead of the familiar surroundings 
of his childhood and youth, that 
room, with its profuse 
hangings and painted ceiling, and 
the long windows opening like 
doors; then the brief flash of star- 
tled questioning; lastly, the an- 
guish of full recollection. 

“OQ my God! my God!” he 
exclaimed, and hid his face in the 
cushions again. 

She was at his side in a moment. 

“Let us go out for a long drive, 
Lawrence,” she said. “There will 
be a bright moonlight to-night, and 
we can see so many places by it. 
Come! I will send for a carriage at 
once. There is nothing else for 
either of us to do.” 
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Nothing could have shown more 
clearly the change in Lawrence 
Gerald than his manner of receiving 
this proposal. Instead of express- 
ing at once his aversion, and re- 
proaching his wife that she could 
believe it possible for him to go 
sight-seeing at such a time, he stop- 
ped to consider if what she thought 
best might not be best, however it 
should seem to him. 

“You must think for me now, 
Annette,” he said with a sort of 
despair. “You know I do not wish 
to seek pleasure nor distraction ; 
but I suppose I must live.” 

She sent for a carriage at once, 
and they went out under the full 
moon that was beginning to replace, 
with its pearly southern lights and 
northern shadows, the fading cross- 
lights of the sun. They drove to 
the Colosseum, not yet despoiled of 
its sacred emblems, and, kneeling 
there in the dust, made the stations 
in their own way. Annette named 
each one as they reached it, then 
left her husband to make his medi- 
tation, or to utter the ejaculation 
that started up from his tormented 
heart, as sharp as a blade from its 
sheath. 

At last they stood together by 
the crucifix, with the moonlight fall- 
ing on them and through the great 
arches in a silvery rain. 

Annette saw her husband wipe 
his forehead, though the night was 
cool. He breathed heavily, and 
looked at the earth beneath his 
feet, as if he saw through it, and 
beheld the martyr lying where he 
fell centuries before. 

“O my dear!” she said, “I 
know that there is no lion like re- 
morse. But is it no comfort to you 
that you are not alone ?” 

“It is both a comfort and a 
pain,” he answered gently. “I 
should be desolate without you, and 
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I should have done something des- 
perate, perhaps, if I had been alone. 
You must understand my gratitude 
and my regret without expecting 
me to express them. I cannot 
speak. I know I have wronged 
you bitterly, and that you are an 
angel of goodness to me; but I can 
say no more about it. If I were at 
my mother’s feet this moment, I 
should be speechless. I cannot 
pray even. I acknowledge the jus- 
tice of God, and will endure what- 
ever he sends. That is all I can 
say.” 

He had forced himself to speak, 
she perceived, with a great effort. 
The season of complaints and out- 
cries had gone past, and he had en- 
tered on the way of silence. 

They went out, and left the ruin 
to its solemn tenants—the gliding 
shadows, which might be the troub- 
led ghosts of the slayers, and the 
floating lights, which might be the 
glorified souls of the slain, visiting 
the loved spot where they had seen 
the heavens open for them. 

The streets were nearly deserted 
when the two returned to them, their 
horses walking. They stopped at 
the fountain of Trevi, leaned awhile 
on the stone rail, and watched the 
streams that burst in snowy foam 
all along the front. 

“What a heap of coals and ashes 
Rome would be without her foun- 
tains!” Annette said. “It would 
be like a family of patriarchs where 
no children are seen. And yet the 
waters do not always seem to me 
so childish. Theirs is the youth 
and freshness of angels. See how 
triumphant they look! They have 
been a long while in the dark, till 
they may have despaired of ever 
seeing the sun again. It is the way 
of souls, Lawrence. They walk in 
darkness and pain, they cannot see 
their way, and they sometimes 
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doubt if light any longer exists. 
And at last they burst from their 
prison, and find themselves in the 
city of God.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but they have 
not sinned; they have only suf- 
fered. I have always thought, An- 
nette, that the saints have the 
easier life. You know we are told 
that the way of the transgressor is 
hard.” 

“But the saints did not choose 
that life because it was the easier,” 
she replied. “They gave no 
thought to such a reward, but it 
was bestowed on them; and pro- 
bably, when they chose, the other 
way seemed the easier, in spite of 
what the preacher says. The per- 
son who chooses a good life because 
it is the easier will never perse- 
vere in it; for the devil will always 
persuade him that he has made a 
mistake, and, since he chose from 
a selfish motive, God will owe him 
no help. The saints took what 
was hard, and what seemed the 
hardest because it was right, and left 
the consequences with God; and 
they had their reward. The sinner 
takes what seems the easiest, and 
thinks only of himself; and he, too, 
has his reward. Do not the waters 
look lovely? They are so fresh and 
new! How beautiful an image it is 
to compare divine grace to a foun- 
tain!” 

They drove on through the 
town, across the bridge of S. An- 
gelo, and saw the angel sheathing 
his sword—or was he unsheathing 
it?—against the sky, and, leaving 
their carriage at the entrance of 
the piazza of S. Peter’s, walked 
across it to that majestic temple, 
which, more than any other, and at 
that hour more than ever, seemed 
worthy of the Spouse of the Spirit. 
Golden and white, the mystical 
flood of moonlight veiled it, rip- 
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pling along its colonnades, glitter- 
ing in its fountains, setting a pave- 
ment of chalcedony across the pi- 
azza and up the wide ascent, and 
trembling round the dome that 
swelled upward like a breast full 
with the divine milk and honey 
with which the church nourishes 
her children. 

Lawrence stopped near the obe- 
lisk. 

“The first question the church 
asked of me when I was brought 
before her, an infant,” he said, 
“was what I had come to ask of 
her, and my sponsors answered for 
me, Faith. Now once again she 
asks the same question.” 

He was silent a moment, looking 
up at the church, but with eyes 
that saw only the sacred Mother 
Tears rolled down his face, and his 
lips trembled; but there was no 
sign of that desperate passion which 
had so worn him. “I ask for for- 
giveness and perseverance,” he said. 

She observed that he did not ask 
for peace. 

He went forward to the steps, 
and knelt there; and as he wept 
and prayed, his wife heard ever the 
same petition that God would have 
merey on his mother, that in some 
way he would spare her the blow 
that threatened to fall upon her, 
and that she might know how lh: 
loved her and mourned his ingrati- 
tude. 

Annette withdrew from her hus- 
band, and paced to and fro not far 
away. She, too, had a mother who 
was about to be stricken with grief 
on her account, and whom she 
might never again see in life. 

She had almost forgotten her 
husband and how time was flying, 
when she heard his voice at her side. 

“My poor Annette, I am killing 
you,” he said. “Come home. 
See! the day is breaking.” 
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The east was, indeed, growing 
pale with the early dawn, and the 
western colonnade was throwing 
long shadows as the moon declined. 
It was time for them to return. 
Chilled and exhausted, they en- 
tered their carriage, and were driven 
home. 

The dawn of that same day, when 
in its course the sun rose from the 
Atlantic, and brightened the New 
England shore, saw Mrs. Gerald 
and Honora Pembroke go to early 
Mass together. 

F. Chevreuse had visited them 
the morning before, and requested 
them to go to communion that 
day, and pray for themselves, their 
friends, and for his intention. 

“T have a difficult duty to per- 
form,” he said, “and I want all the 
help I can get. So make your- 
selves as saintly as possible, my 
dear friends. Confess and prepare 
yourselves for holy communion as 
if it were to be your last, and pray 
with all your strength, and do not 
allow a single smallest venial sin to 
touch you all day.” 

F. Chevreuse often asked them 
to pray for his intention, and all 
they observed in this was his unusual 
It had the effect of 
making them also unusually earnest 
in their devotion. Mrs. Gerald 
was, indeed, so absorbed that she 
failed to notice that when Honora 
came from the priest’s house, where 
she had been just before evening, 
did not look quite well. F. 
Chevreuse had requested her to 
come there from her school, before 
going home, and she had been with 
him nearly an hour. 

“So you have been to confession,” 
Mrs. Gerald said, arranging the 
tray for their tea. “I thought we 
would go there together this eve- 
ning.” 

She spoke in a very gentle, al- 
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most absent way; for she had been 
saying, as she went about, all the 
short prayers she could remember 
to the Blessed Virgin, and would 
resume them presently. 

“So we will go together,” Miss 
Pembroke replied. “ But I wanted 
to see F. Chevreuse this after- 
noon.” 

She seated herself in a shady 
corner of the room, and opened her 
prayer-book ; but it trembled so in 
her hand that she was forced to lay 
it aside, and pretend to be occupied 
with her rosary instead. Now and 
then she stole a glance at her com- 
panion, and saw with thankfulness 
that she was entirely occupied with 
her devotions, As shewent about, 
preparing with dainty care their sim- 
ple meal, her lips were moving; 
and sometimes she would pause a 
moment to bless herself, or to kiss 
the crucifix suspended from her 
neck, or to dwell on some sweet 
thought she had found hidden in a 
little prayer, like a blossom under 
a leaf. 

And later in the evening, when 
the two returned from the priest’s 
house, there was nothing to attract 
attention in Miss Pembroke’s man- 
ner; for they sat reading and medi- 
tating till it was bed-time. It was 
their custom, since they lived alone, 
to prepare thus strictly for the re- 
ception of the Holy Eucharist. 

Mrs. Gerald stood a minute be- 
fore the embers of the dying fire, 
when they were ready to go up- 
stairs, the hand she had stretched 
for the bed-candle resting on the 
edge of the mantel-piece near it. 
“ How peaceful we are here, Ho- 
nora!” she said in her soft way, 
yet rather suddenly. 

Miss Pembroke was bending to 
push the few remaining coals back, 
and her reply was indistinct, yet 
sounded like an affirmative. 
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“We have so much to be grateful 
for,’ Mrs. Gerald went on. “I do 
not think that we could be more 
comfortable. I am sure that great- 
er riches would disturb me. Indeed, 
I never wanted riches, except for 
Lawrence; and now he does not 
need them. I can truly say that I 
have all I desire.” 

Miss Pembroke did not reply 
nor look up. She only stooped 
lower, and stretched her hands out 
over the coals, as if to warm them. 
Yet the two had always been so in 
harmony that her silence seemed 
to be assent. 

“F. Chevreuse spoke beautifully 
to me to-night,’’ Mrs. Gerald con- 
tinued, still lingering. “He kept 
me some time talking after I had 
made my confession; and, what is 
unusual with him, he spoke of him- 
self. He said that all the favors 
he has to ask of God are for others ; 
but that when he comes to pray for 
himself, he can only say, ‘Amen.’ 
Now and then, he said, he thinks to 
ask some special favor; but when 
he lifts his eyes to heaven, only one 
word comes: ‘Amen! amen!’ I 
did not understand, while he spoke, 
how much it meant; but I have 
been thinking it over since I came 
home, and I see that the word may 
include all that a Christian need 
say.” 

A murmured “ Yes!” came from 
Honora, who turned her head aside 
that the candle might not shine in 
her face. “And now, dear Mrs. 
Gerald, since we are to rise early, 
we had better goto bed. Can I do 
anything for you? Is there any- 
thing to do to-night ? 

“ Nothing, thank you, dear!” 

They went up stairs together, 
and, when they parted, Miss Pem- 
broke embraced her friend with un- 
usual tenderness. “ May you have 
a good night’s sleep!” she said; 
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and, in the anguish of her heart, 
could almost have added, “ And 
may you never wake!” 

For F. Chevreuse had wisely 
judged it best to prepare her to 
sustain her friend when the hour of 
trial should come; and Honora, 
better than any other perhaps, un- 
derstood what that shock would 
be. 

“Go out in the morning and dis- 
miss your school for the day,” the 
priest had said to her. “ Then re- 
turn home immediately, and make 
some excuse for it. You will 
easily be able to plead a headache, 
I fancy. Tell Mrs. Gerald that F. 
O’Donovan is coming to see her, so 
that she may not go out. And 
pray, my child, pray! What else 
is there for any of us to do in this 
terrible world but pray ?” 

Honora was obliged to make her 
excuses before going to school, for 
Mrs. Gerald at length noticed her 
altered looks, and almost insisted 
on dismissing the school for her. 
But she would not allow that. 

“T shall better to go out 
than to sit in the house waiting,” 
she said, quite truly. “ But I will 
come back at once. Pray do not 
be anxious about me. You know 
I am strong and healthy.” 

When she returned, she found 
that Mrs. Gerald had, with motherly 
affection, made every preparation 
for her comfort. A deep sofa was 
pushed into a shady corner of the 
sitting-room, pillows and a shawl 
were laid ready, and, as she entered 
the room, she perceived the plea- 
sant odor of pennyroyal, their favor- 
ite remedy for colds and head- 
aches. 

Mrs. Gerald set down the steam- 
ing cup she held, and began to re- 
move her young friend’s bonnet 
and shawl. “I thought you would 
rather lie down here than go up 
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stairs by yourself,” she said. “I 
will keep everything quiet.” 

Honora submitted to be made an 
invalid of, since this tender soul 
could have no greater pleasure than 
to relieve suffering ; allowed herself 
to be assisted to the sofa; let Mrs. 
Gerald arrange the pillows under 
her head and cover her with the 
shawl; then drank obediently the 
remedy offered her. But all the 
while her heart was sinking with an 
agony of apprehension, and she lis- 
tened breathlessly for a step which 
was to bring doom to this uncon- 
scious victim. 

“Now what else can I do for 
you, dear?” her nurse asked, look- 
ing vainly to see what had not been 
done. 

Honora answered, “ Nothing”’; 

ut, recollecting that something 
might be needed, if not for her, 
added, “ You might place a glass 
of water and the camphor-bottle 
re where I can reach them.” 

Mrs. Gerald brought them, from 

e mere pleasure of serving. “ But 

yu must not drink the water, for 
you are to be kept warm,” she said. 
‘Your hands are quite cold now. 
\nd, you know, camphor never 
does you any good.” 

She was about turning away 
when Honora took her hand, and 
detained her. She dared not look 
up, but she held the hand close to 
her cheek on the pillow. “ Dear 
friend,” she said in a stifled voice, 
“it sometimes almost hurts me to 
remember how good and kind you 
have always been to me. I hope I 
have never seemed ungrateful; I 
have never feltso. But in future I 
want to be more than ever to you. 
Let me be your daughter, and live 
with you always. I do not want to 
go away with any one else.” 

“My daughter!” said Mrs. Ger- 
ald, full of loving surprise and ple2- 
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sure; and stooped to leave a kiss 
on the girl’s forehead. 

“And now, dear mother,” said 
Honora, “do not fancy that I am 
very sick. In an hour, all will be 
over.” 

Mrs. Gerald smiled at this pro- 
mise of sudden cure. 

“Then I will leave you quiet a 
little while, and go out to water my 
plants. The seeds have come up 
which I sowed in the tracks my 
other two children made; and in a 
day or two, when Lawrence and 
Annette come home, their footprints 
will be quite green.” 

She spoke with a gentle gaiety, for 
she was happy. ~ So much affection 
had been shown her, she seemed to 
be of such help and value to those 
she loved best, that life assumed for 
her an aspect of spring and-youth, 
and a gladness long unknown to 
her rose up in her heart. 

As she left the room, Honora 
looked eagerly after her, raising 
herself on her elbow, as soon as 
she was out of sight, and listening 
toward the door. When she heard 
her step on the veranda, she start- 
ed off the sofa, and ran to look out 
through a blind into the garden. 
Mrs. Gerald was on her knees by 
the precious tracks, which she had 
carefully enclosed with slender 
pegs of wood, and was sprinkling 
with water the tiny blades of green 
that grew thickly inside. A soft 
and tender smile played round her 
lips, and the wrinkles that pain 
and anxiety sometimes drew in her 
face were all smoothed away. 
The spring morning hung over her 
like a benediction, silent and 
bright, not a breath of wind stir- 
ring; and in that secluded street, 
with its cottages and embowering 
trees, she was as safe from public 
observation as she would have 
been in the country. 
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Honora glanced at the clock. 
It wanted five minutes of ten. 

“Five minutes more of happi- 
ness!’ she murmured, and, from 
faintness, sank on her knees before 
the window, looking out still with 
her eyes fixed on that quiet, bend- 
ing figure. 

Mrs. Gerald stretched her hand 
and slowly made the sign of the 
cross over each one of those pre- 
cious footprints. “May all their 
steps be toward heaven!” she 
whispered. “May angels guard 
them now and for ever, and may 
the blessings of the poor and the 
suffering spring up wherever they go, 
like these flowers, fn their path.” 

She rose and stood looking off 
into distance, tears of earnest feel- 
ing glistening in her eyes. 

“Two minutes longer!” mur- 
mured Honora, who felt as if the 
room were swimming around her, 
so that she had to grasp the win- 
dow-ledge for support. She could 
not see, but she heard a step on 
the sidewalk, and, though it was 
more measured than usual, there 
was no possibility of mistaking it. 
Only one step would come in that 
way and stop at their gate this 
morning. She heard F. O’Dono- 
van’s voice, and presently the two 
came into the entry together. 

“Perhaps you had better come 
into the parlor,” Mrs. Gerald was 
saying. “Honora is lying 
in there. She has a bad 
ache this morning.” 

“Nevertheless, we will go in and 
see her,’’ was the reply. 

Miss Pembroke started up, frigh- 
tened at her own weakness. It 
would never do to fail now, when 
all the strength she could show 
would’ be needed. She had only 
time to seat herself on the sofa 
‘when they entered the room. 

“My dear child! why did you 
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not lie still?” Mrs. Gerald exclaim- 
ed. “I am sure F. O’Donovan 
would excuse you.” 

“T would rather sit up, if you 
will come and sit by me,” Honora 
answered; and, taking Mrs. Gerald’s 
hands, drew her down to the sofa, 
and sat there holding her in a half 
embrace. 

The lady noticed with surprise 
that no greeting passed between 
the priest and Honora, and that he 
had not uttered a word of sym- 
pathy for her illness, nor, indeed, 
scarcely glanced at her. He went 
to the window, and opened one of 
the blinds. 

“ Allow me to have a ray of sun- 
shine in the room,” he said. “ Why 
should we shut it out? It is like 
divine love in a sorrowful world.” 

Mrs. Gerald had hardly time to 
notice this somewhat unusual free- 
dom of manner on the part of F. 
O’Donovan, for, as he came and 
seated himself near her, she was 
struck by the paleness and gravity 
of his face. 

“Are you ill? Has anything 
happened ?” she asked hastily; but 
he saw that in her anxiety there 
was no thought of danger to herself. 
It was a friendly solicitude for him; 
and she instantly glanced at Ho- 
nora, as if connecting her illness 
with his altered appearance. That 
her young friend might have some 
cause of trouble seemed to her 
quite possible; for she had never 
been able to disabuse her mind of 
the belief that Honora had become 
more interested in Mr. Schéninger 
than she would own, and that she 
had never recovered entirely from 
the shock of his disgrace. 

“T have great news to tell you,” 
said F. O'Donovan. “ Mr. Schén 
inger is proved innocent, and will 
immediately be set at liberty.”’ 

“How glad I am!” exclaimed 
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Mrs. Gerald, who immediately be- 
lieved that she understood ll. 
“ But how is it known ?” 

“The real criminal has confess- 
ed,” the priest went on; “and the 
confession and the circumstances 
are all of a sort to excite our deep- 
est compassion. For it was not a 
deliberate crime, but only one of 
those steps which a man who has 
once consented to walk in the 
wrong path seems compelled to 
take. The poor fellow was deceiv- 
ed, and led on as all sinners are. 
He was in pecuniary difficulties, 
and yielded to a temptation to take 
F, Chevreuse’s money, intending to 
repay it. The rest followed almost 
as a matter of course. Mother 
Chevreuse defended her son’s pro- 
perty, and the poor sinner had to 
secure what he had risked so much 
to obtain, and escape the disgrace 
of detection. Others were ap- 
proaching, and he was desperate. 
He gave an unlucky push, with no 
intention but to free himself, and 
the devil looked out for the result. 
But, if you could know how entire- 
ly that poor soul has repented, not 
only the fatal step in which his 
errors ended, but every smallest 
fault that Jed to it, you would have 
only pity for. him. Mother Che- 
vreuse died a good and holy woman, 
full of years and good works, and 
perhaps her death will be the cause 
of one man being a saint. He 
promises everything for the future, 
and that with a fervor which no 
one can doubt. He acknowledges 
the justice of any contumely and 
suffering and loss which may befall 
him. The only thought too hard 
for him to bear is that of the sor- 
row he has brought on his own fa- 
mily. If he could suffer alone, he 
would not complain; he would 
suffer tenfold, if it were possible, 
to spare those he loves.” 
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Mrs. Gerald had listened with 
intense interest to this story, and 
when it was ended she drew a long 
breath. “Poor man!” she sighed. 
“ Has he a wife?” 

“Yes; he has a wife who is all 
devotion to him, and who will fol- 
low him to the last. She will never 
be separated from him.”’ 

“Will she go to prison with him ? 
Will she be allowed to do that?” 
Mrs. Gerald asked in surprise. 

“Oh! it is not a question of im- 
prisonment,” the priest replied. 
“He has escaped, and will proba- 
bly never be taken. His confession 
was written, sealed, and entrusted 
to a priest, to be opened at a cer- 
tain time. It was opened this 
morning.” 

The two watched Mrs. Gerald 
with trembling anxiety as she sat 
a moment with downcast eyes, 
musing over this strange story. 
Honora did not dare to breathe or 
stir, lest she should loosen the 
thunderbolt that hung suspended 
over their heads, ready to drop, 
and the priest was inwardly pray- 
ing for wisdomh to speak the right 
word. 

“T hope he has no mother,” 
Mrs. Gerald said, without looking 
up. 

“That is the hardest part of all,” 
said F. O’Donovan. “He has a 
mother. It is that which renders 
his remorse so terrible. But for- 
tunately she is a Christian woman, 
who will know how to bend to the 
will of God, and leave her afflic- 
tions at his feet. She will be com- 
forted by the thought that her son 
is a sincere penitent, and is by this 
awful lesson put for ever on his 
guard against sins which might 
otherwise have seemed to him 
trivial.” 

“Oh! but think of her respon- 
sibility!” exclaimed Mrs. Gerald, 
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raising her eyes quickly. “Think 
of her remorse and fear when she 
looks back on her training of that 
child, and thinks that all his faults 
and crimes may be laid at her door. 
I know a mother’s heart, F. O’Do- 
novan, and I tell you there will 
be no comfort for that mother. 
You cannot have seen her. Where 
is she? I would like to go to 
her.” 

“She does not yet know,” re- 
plied the priest, almost in a whis- 
per, and stopped there, though 
other words seemed about to fol- 
low. 

She gazed at him in surprise, 
and her look began to grow strange. 
She only looked intently, but said 
nothing; and in that dreadful 
silence Honora Pembroke’s arin 
closed tightly about her waist, and 
her breath trembled on the mo- 
ther’s paling cheek. 

“Cast yourself into the arms 
of God!” exclaimed F. O’Donovan. 
“Do not think! Do not fear nor 
look abroad. Hide yourself in the 
bosom of God! Sin and sorrow 
are but passing clouds, but heaven 
and hope and peace are eternal!” 

Those beautiful violet eyes that 
had wept so many tears, now dry and 
dilating, were fixed upon him, and 
the face changed slowly. One 
wave of deep red had flown over it 
and sunk, and from pale it had 
grown deathly white, and over that 
whiteness had stolen a faint gray 
shade. 

“Mother! mother! speak !” cried 
Honora Pembroke, weeping; but 
the forra she clasped was rigid, and 
the face was beginning to have a 
blank, unnatural expression. 

“Live for your son’s sake!” said 
F. O’Donovan, taking in his her 
cold hands—“ live io see his re- 
pentance, to see him win the for- 
giveness of the world and of God.” 


gut that blankness overspread 
her face, and the light in her fixed 
eyes grew more dim. 

The priest stood up, still holding 
strongly one of her hands, and with 
his other made the sign of the 
cross over her, giving with it the 
final absolution. ‘Then he seated 
himself beside her, and, while Ho- 
nora fell at her feet, put his arm 
around the rigid form, and touched 
the cheeks with his warm, magnetic 
hand, and pleaded tenderly and with 
tears, as if she had been his own 
mother, now a word of human love, 
now a word of divine hope; and 
suddenly he stopped, and Honora, 
with her face hidden in Mrs. Ger- 
ald’s lap, heard him exclaim, “ De- 
part, Christian soul, out of the 
body, in the name of the Father 
who created thee, in the name of 
the Son who redeemed thee, and in 
the name of the Holy Ghost who 
has sanctified thee.” 

She started up with a faint cry, 
and saw that Mrs. Gerald’s head 
had dropped sideways on to her 
shoulder, her eyes were half-closed, 
and her relaxing form was sinking 
backward, supported by F. O’Do- 
novan. 

How it happened she did not 
know, but almost at the same in- 
stant Mrs. Macon entered the room 
follow by a doctor, and to Ho- 
nora’s confused sense it seemed as 
though helpers were all about and 
she was separated from her friend. 
She heard F. O’Donovan’s voice 
repeating the prayers for the dead, 
and presently the weeping re- 
sponses of the servant, but she was 
powerless to join them. 

She roused herself only when she 
heard the priest speak her name. 
“ Did I make any mistake? Did I 
do well, do you think?” he asked 
anxiously. “I did not know any 
better way.” 
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Honora opened her and 
looked about. 

“There was no better way,” she 
said. “The result would have 
been the same in any case, and she 
suffered only a minute.” 

Tears were swimming in his fine 
eyes. 

“ She has, indeed, hidden herself 
in the bosom of God, where no 
harm can reach her, and it is best 
so. We can see that it is most 
merciful for her. But for that un- 
happy son .. .” 

“Do not name him!” exclaimed 
Miss Pembroke, shuddering. “I 
cannot think of him without abhor- 
rence! See what ruin he 
wrought wherever he has been. 
What has escaped him? Nothing! 
Do you, can you, believe there is 
hope for one whose soul is such an 
abyss of weakness and selfishness? 
He has stripped from me my dear- 
‘st friends; he has smitten those 
who loved him best 4g 

She stopped, half from the bitter 
weeping that choked her words, 
half because the priest had laid his 
checking hand on her arm. 

“The silence of death is in the 
house,” he said gently. “Do not 
disturb it by anger. Leave Law- 
rence Gerald to the lashes of his 
guilty conscience. Believe me, it 
will be punishment enough. For- 
give him, and pray for him.” 

“Not yet! I cannot yet!” she 
protested. “He has been forgiven 
too much. But I will say no more. 
I am sorry I should have spoken 
so in her home.” 

“Come out into the air of the 
garden a little while; it will re- 
fresh you,” the priest urged. “I 
must go directly to F. Chevreuse, 
but I will return. He went to 
Mrs. Ferrier more than an hour 
ago, and was to wait there for me 
or come this way to learn the re- 
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sult. Poor F. Chevreuse! he is 
sorely tried. Everything rests on 
him. Don’t sit here in the dark 
any longer. Come!” 

“You had better go, Miss Pem- 
broke. You can do nothing here,” 
Mrs. Macon said to her. 

She went out and hid herself 
in a little arbor that had been a 
favorite retreat of Mrs. Gerald’s 
on warm summer days, and sitting 
there, too stunned for weeping, 
now that the first burst of tears 
was dried, tried to recollect and 
realize what had happened. 

As she sat there she heard 
presently the trampling of horses 
and the roll of a carriage, and 
mechanically leaned forward to see 
who was passing, but without in the 
least caring. ‘The bright bays and 
the sparkling harness were very 
familiar to her eyes, and she saw 
that Mrs. Ferrier herself was in 
the carriage. The woman’s face 
was red and swollen with weeping 
and excitement, and as she passed 
the cottage she put up her hand 
as if she would have shut it from 
her sight. Evidently her inter- 
view with F. Chevreuse had been 
a stormy one, and had left her in 
anything but a charitable frame of 
mind. 

Miss Pembroke looked indiffer- 
ently at first, but a moment after 
she rose and took a step forward 
to see better; for F. Chevreuse 
and F. O’Donovan had appeared 
in the street in front of the car- 
riage and stopped it, and the elder 
priest was speaking sternly to Mrs. 
Ferrier. 

“Where are you going?” he de- 
manded. 

“T am going to the prison to tell 
them to let Mr. Schéninger go 
free,” she answered defiantly. “JI 
am going to take him to my 
house.” 
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“You are going to do nothing 
of the sort,” said the priest. “ You 
have no right to, and will only do 
harm, and disgrace yourself.”’ 

“T couldn’t be more disgraced 
than I am already, with that . 
she began in a loud voice, but F. 
Chevreuse stopped her. 

“Silence!” he said authoritative- 
ly. “ You are insane.” 

“ John, drive on!” she called out 
of the window. 

“John, you will not drive a step 
further,” said the priest in a low 
voice. 

“You'd better do what he says, 
ma’am,” said John, leaning down 
from the box. “And you’d better 
not talk so loud. People are be- 
ginning to notice.” 

“T should like to know what you 
think of yourself for a priest, mak- 
ing my own servants disobey me,” 
the poor woman cried, relapsing 
into tears. And then, instantly 
recovering her spirit, she added, 
“If I cannot go to the prison, I will 
know where my poor daughter is. 
I believe Mrs. Gerald could tell. 
She must know where they are hid. 
I will have Annette back again.” 

“You had better come in and 
ask Mrs. Gerald,’ F. Chevreuse 
said calmly. “Do not hesitate! 
It will, perhaps, be better for you 
to see her.” 

She shrank a little, yet could not 
bear to remain inactive. To her 
mind, she had been hushed, and 
imposed on, and silenced by every- 
body, in order that this worthless 
criminal might ruin her daughter's 
happiness, and obtain possession 
of her money, and she was burning 
to pour her anger out on some one. 
F. Chevreuse’s authoritative inter- 
ference, while she yielded to it, 
only exasperated her more. “I 
will go in and find where Annette 


is,”’ she said resolutely, and stepped 
out of her carriage, too much excit- 
ed to stumble. 

Honora Pembroke came forward 
and stood between her and the 
door, looking in astonishment at 
the two priests who followed her. 

“ Let her go in!” F, O’Donovan 
said. 

She was obliged to, indeed, for 
Mrs. Ferrier’s strong hand set her 
aside as if she had been a feather. 

The woman entered with a 
haughty step and a high head, her 
silks rustling about her through the 
solemn silence, and walked straight 
to the sitting-room. Mrs. Macon 
met her at the door, but she put 
her aside, and took a step into the 
room; only one step, and then she 
stopped short, and uttered a cry. 

“See how that mother heard the 
news !” said F. Chevreuse in a low 
voice at her side. “ Have you any 
questions to ask her ?” 

Mrs. Ferrier retreated a step, and 
leaned against the door-frame. 
They all drew back and left her a 
full view of the silent form stretch- 
ed on the sofa, and only Honora 
Pembroke’s weeping disturbed the 
silence. 

“You don’t say that it killed 
her!” she exclaimed in a low, 
frightened voice; then, before they 
could answer, she threw up her 
arms, and ran across the room. 
“You poor dear!” she sobbed. 
“You poor, broken-hearted dear !”’ 

She flung herself on her knees 
beside the sofa, and embraced and 
wept over the motionless form 
there, all her anger, all thought of 
self, forgotten in a generous and 
loving pity and grief. 

F. Chevreuse glanced at his bro- 
ther priest with a faint, sad smile. 
“ Her heart is right,” he said. “It 
is always right.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








Material Faith. 


MATERIAL FAITH. 


Give me a God whom I can prove 
By certain academic rules, 
Approved by all the learned schools ; 
And if he fitteth not our groove, 
We'll leave him for unscienced fools 
To idolize. 
But if his attributes should be 
All classed within high Reason’s bound— 
His origin and parts be found 
With analytics to agree 
This God, whom we can solve and sound, 
We'll patronize. 


But still our right we will reserve— 
A sacred privilege of Science— 
To herald forth our non-compliance 
With Scriptural accounts that swerve 
From our grand basis; such defiance 
We'll not endure. 
We'll rule out the creation chapter; 


’Tis so absurd! and lacks support 
Of brilliant sages in our court 

Whose own hypotheses are apter. 
So exit Moses’ crude report 


For something newer. 


The Bible we will not reject 
in toto ; no, we'll let it stand, 
Lest our fair fame should bear a brand; 
But when we’ve banished ev’ry sect, 
Then forth we'll drag from Lethe’s sand 
Our fossil link! 
Completing the material chain 
By philosophic labor wrought, 
And beaten out by mighty thought ! 
Eureka! what a motley train 
Of dry bones, labelled to a jot, 
Round Learning’s brink! 


Such wondrous titles ne’er were heard 
In all the mythologic lore! 
We'll drape in gloom of Stygian shore 
All held as truth; and at our word 
Darkness, in cloak of Light, shall soar 
To Reason’s throne! 
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Then, when this wheeling globe is ours, 
We'll send God forth a wand’ring myth 
Void, and bereft of son, or kith: 

And stone-eyed fossils, robed in flowers, 
From sea of spice to frozen frith, 

Shall teach alone. 





A GLIMPSE OF THE GREEN 


“Wat the lady wants, sir, is 
hair,” said Edward. 

“Hair!” I repeated scornfully, 
at the same time glancing at the 
wealth of dark-brown hair which 
fell dishevelled over the shoulders 
of the Lady fromIdaho. “ Hair!” 

It was evident that no comb had 
touched that wonderful chevelure 
for several days. 

“T shall never be able to comb it 
out again,” said the Lady from Idaho 
in a weak, despairing voice. She 
lay on a sofa in a state-room on 
board the transatlantic steamer 
Lima, from New York to Liverpool, 
calling at Queenstown. She had 
been terribly sea-sick. During seven 
days she had not eaten enough to 
keep a buffalo-gnat alive. 

“T don’t mean ’air, sir,” said Ed- 
ward, raising his nose to an altitude 
of 45°, with the lofty dignity of your 
true English waiter. “I means 
hair—wentilation.” 

“Ah! yes. I believe you are 
right, Hedward.” 

Hedward was a steward on board 
the Zima, to whose fostering care 
the writer was entrusted. 

The Lady from Idaho had reach- 
ed that point of sea-sickness when 
one does not want the trouble even 
of getting better. We carried her 
on deck, however, and laid her, 


ISLE. 


well wrapped up, on one of the 
cushioned seats. The circular 
horizon of many days was being 
broken by the Irish coast just com- 
ing into view. The mere sight of 
land seemed to revive the fair Ida- 
hotraveller. As we neared the coast, 
and the green of the fields and trees 
could be seen, she said : 

“Oh! what a _ goodly sight. 
What a beautiful country! Icould 
chant its praises with the most en- 
thusiastic Irishman of them all !” 

We feasted our eyes on the beau- 
tiful coast until darkness fell upon 
it and its outline was marked for 
us only by the lights which traced 
the curves of the shore. 

We exchange rocket-signals with 
the shore and with other steamers 
lying in the bay. The land-breeze 
has set the Lady from Idaho on 
her feet again. The tug comes 
alongside .to take the mails and 
those passengers who wish to land 
at Queenstown. All is bustle and 
excitement. There are regretful 
leave-takings between fellow-passen- 
gers whom the traditional “ stand- 
offishness ”’ of English-speaking peo- 
ple prevented from enjoying each 
other’s society until it was almost 
time to part. Among those who 
go on shore at Queenstown are 
the Lady from Idaho—poor sea- 
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sick soul! she would have gone on 
shore days ago, if she could have 
found any shore to go on; a young 
Irishman bringing his American 
bride home for inspection by his 
friends in “the Black North”; 
some American ladies and gentle- 
men making their first European 
tour, evidently determined to be 
pleased with everything they see; 
some specimens of young and in- 
fant America, and the writer. 

There’s not much provision for 
the comfort of passengers on board 
the tug. The night is rather moist, 
but the cabin is “ stuffy ” and ill- 
ventilated, and we prefer remaining 
on deck. 

The “ Cove of Cork ” is certainly 
a beautiful place by day or night. 
But the night effect is the finer, me 
judice. The rows of lights rising 
above each other, tier on tier, on 
the heights, cast a magic glamour 
over the scene. 

The tug has reached her dock. 
custom-house officers have 
come on board. Horrid moment! 
Worse, however, in anticipation 
than in reality, everywhere except 
on the trans- Atlantic docks of New 
York City. 

“ Have you any cigars or tobac- 
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“ Any firearms?” 

“ No, sir,” I answer, and inward- 
ly bless my stars that my better and 
more sensible half has left behind, 
for lack of room, the “ six-shooter ” 
which I carried for ten years in the 
free land of the West. What a 
piece of luck! I have been assured 
by Irish friends that had I brought 
that unhappy “ six-shooter” with 
me, I should most undoubtedly 
have been arrested for some unde- 
fined bloody intentions with regard 
to that most susceptible animal, 
the lion of Great Britain. The 
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lion would have been very much 
mistaken; for never were the Irish 
shores visited by any one whose 
heart was more full of peace and 
good-will. 

Ireland is not a safe place for 
any one who has a trans-Atlantic 
odor about him during a Fenian 
paroxysm. The possession of a 
pocket derringer is sufficient evi- 
dence of belligerent intentions. 
New-York-made boots are objects 
of suspicion, and in times of excite- 
ment have been the cause of trouble 
to the wearer. As harmless and 
commercial an article as a wooden 
nutmeg, carried merely as a patriot- 
ic souvenir, may entail consider- 
able annoyance on its possessor, 
and perhaps necessitate the good 
offices of his consul to enable him 
to pursue his tourist path of plea- 
sure or business in peace. In such 
periods as anti-Fenian frenzy, Eng- 
lish ports are the safest and plea- 
santest; for in Ireland, then, the 
lion is rampant, roaring and seek- 
ing whom he may devour. It is 
better to keep away from his super- 
serviceable retainers in Ireland. 

3ut the political horizon is un- 
clouded. The bloody-minded revo- 
lutionists of the pen and inkstand are 
quiescent for the nonce. We find 
the officials kindand polite. They 
opened only one of our trunks. 
They gave its contents merely a 
cursory inspection, and chalked ca- 
balistic characters on all our boxes, 
portmanteaus, satchels, etc. They 
fished for no fee, nor was any offer- 
ed them. 

It is nearly midnight when we 
leave the tug. We _ step ashore. 
After a quarter of a’century of ab- 
sence, my foot is upon my native 
heath. My name is not MacGregor, 
dear reader, nor is it Micawber. 

I do not think people feel much 
at the moment that anything hap- 
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pens to them. It is either before 
or after; in anticipation 6r retro- 
spection. In describing’their sen- 
sations, they tell us what they sup- 
pose they are going to feel, or 
what they think they ought to have 
felt. I have stood bare-headed by 
the grave of Washington at Mount 
Vernon. I believe the man and 
his work to be among the greatest 
that ever blest the world. What 
did I feel? A kind of sorrowful, 
reverential, awe-struck menta! 
numbness; then asad yet selfish 
pity for my kind, who, however 
good and great they be, e’en 
to this favor must they come at 
last. I could not have distinctly 
shaped a thought or given expres- 
sionto any of the ideas which a 
visit to the grave of Washington 
might be supposed to suggest toa 
conventionally susceptible imagina- 
tion. Yet my full of 
tears. In the evening, however, 
in a comfortable room at Willard’s, 
in an edsy-chair by a cheerful 
fire, in the pleasant ease of slippers 
and cigars, with a quire of thick, 
white, unglazed letter-paper be- 
fore me, any kind of steel pen (I 
hate a gold pen for literary work; 
ithas a counting-house suggestive- 
ness that seems to disagree with the 
muses), with mayhap a modicum 
of vin chaud at my elbow, what 
pages of “ Thoughts suggested by a 
visit to the grave of Washington ” 
I could have “ knocked off”! But 
unluckily Jones rushed in with the 
sad news that poor Thompson had 
been killed on the other side of the 
river, and drove all the intended 
“Thoughts” out of my _ head. 
There is no reaf present. We have 
only the past and the future. 

The debarkation of a number of 
ladies, children, trunks, boxes, and 
carpet-bags is not generative of the 
softeremotions. The nightis damp 


eyes were 
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and chilly. It has reached the wee 
sma’ hours. There is no omnibus 
or hack to take us to the hotel. 
Some night-birds, with low, flat caps 
and Corkonian accents, offer to carry 
our luggage and show us the way to 
the hotel. It is “ only astep or two.” 
The cortége sets out for the hotel. 
Corkonian youngsters—who ought 
to have been in their beds, if they 
had any beds to go to—come sud- 
denly out of the darkness, and ask, 
with wonderful chromatic elocu 
tion, the privilege of carrying our 
satchels. It is useless to tell them 
we do not need their assistance. 
They will not be denied. They 
keep up their chromatics until we 
succumb. Well, it is sixpence 
each for them—a treble, or Ameri- 
can, gratuity. An American, native 
or adopted, to whom, especially if 
he have lived inthe West, “a quar- 
ter” seems the lowest gratuity that 
he can offer to the negro who blacks 
his boots in a sleeping-car, feels an 
impulse of lavishness on touching 
Irish ground. He “feels good,” 
and wishes to make all around him 
partake of the feeling. Half a dol- 
lar seems the least that he can offer 
the waiter at the hotel with justice 
to his own dignity and that of the 
country he has the honor to repre- 
sent. He is not always so gener- 
ous when he returns at the end of his 
tour, and the gratuity system of 
Britain has disgusted him and help- 
ed to deplete his purse. Then he 
comes down to the smallest silver 
coin in his jportemonnaie. He 
cannot offer coppers, and never 
gets as low as the Englishman’s 
“ tuppence.” 

The English and the Irish in 
Ireland inveigh bitterly against the 
American propensity to give ex- 
travagant douceurs. They say that 
Americans are spoiling their wait- 
ers, porters, servants, etc. They 
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call this liberality snobbishness, de- 
sire to display! The fact is, it is 
partly a matter of habit, partly a 
want of knowledge of the compara- 
tive values of “tips”’ at home and 
abroad. What American from the 
further side of the Mississippi ex- 
pects to get anything for a penny? 
Add to this, what I before remarked, 
that the American in Ireland “ feels 
good,” and wants to scatter around 
all the good he can. 

Well! here we are at the hotel. 
A somewhat stupefied porter re- 
ceivesus. He has to see somebody 
before he can inform us as to the 
probability of entertainment. He 
has not indicated any room where 
the ladies and children can sit and 
take the night-chill off while we 
await the result of his conference 
with Mr. or Mrs. Boniface. We 
remain standing in the entry, our 
carpet-bags and wraps in our 
hands. At length the comatose 
porter returns, and says that bed- 
rooms are ready for us! 

“Can we have any supper?” 

‘No, sir. The cook’s gone home, 
sir.” 
“ Not a cup of tea?” 

No, sir. It’s too late, sir.’ 

‘At least, we can have some hot 
Irish whiskey-punch ?” 

“No,sir. There’s no hot wather 
in the house, sir.” 

“Ts there any co/d water in the 
house ?”” 

“Of coorse there is, sir,” replies 
our negative Amphitryon, slightly 
roused by the question. 

“Then bring me some 
whiskey and co/d water.” 

“Yes, sir, I'll thry, sir. 


“ ’ 


Irish 


I'll see 
if the bar-maid isn’t asleep, sir, and 
get the key from her, sir.” 

We were then presented with 
one-third of a tallow candle each, 
and marshalled to our respective 


sleeping-apartments. No chance 


4iI 


of a little pleasant chatter and 
some gentle exhilaration on our 
first night on Irish soil. 

We sleep pretty well, however, 
and pretty long into the forenoon 
of the next day. . Waiter comes to 
say that we can have breakfast in 
the coffee-room whenever we desire 
it. This is a delicate hint that we 
are not early risers. He wants to 
know when we wish breakfast and 
of what we wish it composed. 

“Chops and tomato-sauce, ham 
and eggs—” 

“Yes,sir. Rashers and eggs, sir.’ 

“ Beefsteak, tea, and coffee, in 
half an hour.” 

Raining! The view of the bay 
is rather cheerless. Everything 
looks dankish, dingy, and dull. 

“Can you realize that you are in 
Ireland?” I inquire of the Lady 
from Idaho. 

“ Not in the least,” responds the 
most amiable of her sex. “Can 
you?” 

“No, indeed.” ; 

It is not a good morning for the 
interchange of ideas. Misty morn- 
ings neverare. As for certain pro- 
jected “ Thoughts on touching Irish 
soil after twenty-five years’ ab- 
sence,” their suggesting themselves 
under such a murky sky is out of 
the question. They will have to 
wait for the bright, creative sun. 
Perhaps, after a good warm break- 
fast, one may be able to think some 
“Thoughts,” if the railway time- 
tables will admit of it. 

The “ coffee-room” of “the best 
hotel” is cold and_ cheerless. 
Smoke without fire is obtained from 
some wet coal-dust, economically 
caked, according to the mode of 
thrifty housekeepers in the British 
Isles, in an infinitesimal grate in a 
remote corner of the room. Im- 
possible to think any “Thoughts ’ 
here. Some solemn-looking men, 
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very particular about their chops— 
I mean their mutton-chops—are en- 
joying—or, more correctly, consum- 
ing, for there is no evidence of en- 
joyment—their morning meal. 

Our breakfast is not a bad one. 
The chops are excellent; the beef- 
steak, so-so. I have eaten better 
beef in New York. The bread is 
hard and heavy, but white and not 
ill-tasted. I wish the Irish and 
English waiters would adopt the 
short alpaca jacket and long white 
apron of the waiters of Paris and 
New York. It is a much neater 
and cleaner costume. ‘The greasy 
full-dress coat and limp, whity- 
brown neck-cloth are not only ab- 
surd; they are often disgusting. 

Still raining! The sidewalks 
are hid from view by the thickly- 
passing umbrellas. Let us go and 
buy some umbrellas! Life seems 
to be impossible without them here. 
In the three kingdoms, umbrellas 
are indispensable to respectability. 

“T hate .respectability,” said the 
Lady from Idaho with a vicious 
emphasis. 

I was rather astonished by this 
outburst, but I reflected that allow- 
ance must be made for ladies’ 
tempers on draggle-tail mornings. 

“Such weather,” I remarked, “is 
enough to make one hate any- 
thing.” 

“Tt is not that,” she retorted. 
“T nate respectability, rain or shine.” 

“ Des gotits et des couleurs—you 
know the old proverb.” 

“There is nothing more selfish, 
more hypocritical, more cowardly, 
than ‘ respectability.’ ” 

“My dear madam, I did not 
take the trouble of coming from 
the other side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the purpose of chopping 
logic. I must buy umbrellas.” 

I bought me an _ umbrella. 
Thenceforward I was only separat- 
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ed from it during sleep and meals 


while I remained in the British 
Islands. It was almost always 
necessary. The wretch who sold 


it to me, however, saw that I wore 
overshoes, and charged me about 
three Irish prices. I feel certain 
that the day will come when he 
will be fitly punished. He will 
emigrate to the United States 
sooner or later, and the hackmen 
or restaurateurs of New York will 
avenge me! 

Steam is a wonderful leveller. 
It is destroying national costume 
and toning down national peculiari- 
ties. The same round hat which 
was worn in New York when [ left 
is worn in Queenstown; the same 
fashion of winter overcoat. The 
up-and-down-the-gamut intonations 
of the Cork brogue, however, 
bring you to a consciousness of 
your true latitude and longitude 
The long, hooded cloth cloaks of 
the peasant women have some sug- 
gestions of nationality about them 
Occasionally, too, a girl of seven 
teen or eighteen with bare feet 
short kirtle is seen. 
teristic. 

“ Buy abunch of Irish shamrocks 
from me, sir? Now, do, sir, if ye 
plase. ’ 

We cannot refuse. We lay in a 
plentiful supply of the chosen leaf 
of bard and chief. 

“Long life to you, sir, and to 
the purty ladies and the beautiful 
childer, and all the blessings in the 
world on ye. May ye never know 
what it is to want anything for 
them !” 

The shamrocks alone were not 
dear ; but with such a prayer added, 
we felt as if we were taking the 
poor woman’s stock in trade for 
nothing. 

As a matter of course, I expect- 
ed to find Ireland rather back- 


] 


and 


This is charac- 
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ward as regards women’s rights 
and that sort of thing. I was 
somewhat surprised, therefore, on 
entering the telegraph office, to find 
a telegraphist of the gentler sex. 
She seemed to be quite a business 
young lady—quick, intelligent, and 
polite. With the least possible 
display of conscious superiority, 
she instructed me in the mode of 
filling those absurd British blanks 
for my first British telegrams. 
With the condescending gentleness 
of an amiable “school-marm ” 
instructing a good boy of unfortu- 
nately limited knowledge and ca- 
pacity, she “posted” me in the 
names and location of streets in 
Dublin. She was industrious as 
well as intelligent. She had 
brought her knitting. During our 


conversation, she doubly improved 
the shining hour by rolling into a 
ball a skein 


of worsted which a 
most serious and attentive young 
lady of eight or nine summers held 
distended on her outstretched and 
uplifted hands. 

The hotel at which we stopped 
was managed by women. I after- 
wards remarked, in my trip through 
the island, that the internal economy 
of most of the hotels in Ireland 1s 
under female direction. The post- 
offices and postal-telegraph offices 
are very generally managed by 
There are numerous 
institutions for the care of aged, 
sick, or destitute women, or for the 
rescue and reformation of the poor 
erring sisters who have been led 
away from the paths of purity and 
peace. 

“TI really believe, after all,” said 
the Lady from Idaho to me one day, 
in conversation on this subject, 
“that they take better care of their 
women than we do.” 

We take the cars for Cork. We 
tide to the “ beautiful city ” through 


women. 
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the loveliest bit of landscape on 
which the sun ever shone, or, more 
appositely, on which the gentle rain 
from heaven ever fell. It is indeed 
a land of loveliness and song. The 
good-natured guard, having remark- 
ed our overshoes doubtless, puts 
his face to the car-window, and en- 
thusiastically asks: 

“Well, sir, an’ isn't this a 
counthry worth fightin’ for ?” 

Confound the fellow! even 
though he be bright-faced and 
seems good-natured. I wish those 
people who are eternally talking 
about fighting and never doing it— 
except among themselves—would 
stop talking, or, if they cannot do 
anything better, go out, take a good 
“licking ” manfully, and be done 
with it. Daring and doing, even 
if one gets the worst of it, is better 
than loud talking and nothing do- 
ing. I hate the vox et preterea 
nihil. We have had too much 
of it. 

“ Faith,” says the guard, “it’s the 
fine, healthy-looking childer ye’ve 
got. Shure, they don’t look like 
Yankee childer at all, at all.” 

“If by Yankee you mean Amert- 
can, my friend, that they undoubt- 
edly are,” replies the gentleman 
responsible for the little responsi- 
bilities who are too healthy-look- 
ing to be like “ Yankee childer” ; 
“ but they come from ayont the Mis- 
sissippi, which may agcount in some 
degree for their hardy’ @ppearance.”’ 

“What town is that en the other 
side of the water?” 

“ Passage, sir.” 

Passage! Shade of “Father 
Prout”! How often have we rolled 
our tongues in luscious enjoyment 
around thy roaring lyric in praise 
of that wonderful borough ! 


“ The town of Passage 
Is large and spacious, 
And situated 

Upon the Lay ; 
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It’s nate and dacent, 
And quite convanient 
To come from Cork 
On a summer’s day. 
Unfortunately, it is not exactly 
the kind of a day that one would 
like 
“ to slip in, 
To take a dippin’ 
Fornint the shippin’ 
That at anchor ride; 
Or in a wherry 
Cross o’er the ferry 
To Carrigaloe 
On the other side ;”’ 
for it still rains, and Carrigaloe is 
upon our side, as a sign-board and 
the voice of the guard informs us: 
“ Carrigaloe !” 

We shall not have an opportuni- 
ty of testing the reliability of the 
poet’s promise that 

“land or deck on, 

You may surely reckon, 
Whatever country 

You come hither from, 
On an invitation 
To a jollification 
With a parish priest 

That’s called ‘ Father Tom,’ ” 

The guard blows his whistle. 
We leave Passage and its satellite, 
Carrigaloe, behind, and with them 
the pleasant vision of a cheerful 
evening with the hospitable and 
large-hearted ecclesiastic of the in- 
imitable song. 

Not in this wide world is there a 
lovelier piece of landscape than 
that between Queenstown and 
Cork. Here the Lee is bordered 
by lovely lawns of ‘the freshest 
green, sloping gently to the water’s 
edge. Further on it flows between 
verdurous walls of lofty trees. The 
leaves of their drooping branches 
kiss the rippling current as it pass- 
es, Yonder the Castle of Black- 
rock frowns over its gently-flowing 
tide. The grass and the leaves 
are green with a vivid greenness 
that justifies all that the poets have 
sung about the Emerald Island. 
What glory in thy long, green vis- 
tas, beautiful Glanmire! 
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Our road is bordered on one 
side by the river; on the other, 
rich demesnes, bounded by trees, 
ivy-covered walls, and moss-cov- 
ered rocks, from which fall minia- 
ture cascades and waves the green 
and graceful fern. 

The landscape needs only one 
modest charm to make its loveli- 
ness complete. I miss the humble 
cottage, lowly yet lovely, where 
honest labor finds its comfort and 
repose. ‘There are rich mansions 
and umbrageous groves and broad 
pastures, but no smoke ascends 
from cheerful hearths of tillers of 
the soil. The peasantry, whose 
cottages might grace these lovely 
glades, are building themselves new 
homes on the broad prairies of the 
West. The humble wooden sheds 
or the rough cabins on the brown 
and treeless plains, sacred to the 
Lares of independence and self- 
reliance, are far lovelier in the 
eyes of the lover of his kind than 
thy greenest glades, beautiful Glan- 
mire! 

“A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

If once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


Here is the beautiful city. It 
does not do itself justice to-day. 
The rain, which softens and fresh- 
ens the beauties of the country, 
blackens and bedraggles the town. 
“God made the country, and man 
made the town.” 

3ut what are those deep, soft 
tones that reach us through th 
humid air? Canitbe? Yes, there 
is no doubt about it. We are lis- 
tening to 

“ The bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 


The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee! 


“T’ve heard bells tolling 
Old Adrian's mole in, 
Their thunders rolling 
From the Vatican ; 
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*“ And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
From the gorgeous turrets 

Of Notre Dame ; 


* But thy sounds are sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 

Pealing solemnly. 


‘Oh! the Bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand*on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee!” 

Cork, with its fine bridges cross- 
ing the branches of the Lee, might, 
under bright atmospheric effects, lay 
claim to its antique designation ; but, 
amid mud and rain, the most en- 
thusiastic traveller can see no ex- 
traordinary beauty even in Paris 
itself. Church spires and build- 
ings darkened by the rain have a 
gloomy look. Even the church of 
S. Anne, which may fairly be said 
to have “ two sides to it ’—one be- 
ing of differently-colored stone from 
the other—has had its peculiar 
claims to the traveller’s attention 
somewhat weakened by the effect 
of the rain. 

We have concluded to wend our 
way quietly toward Dublin, taking 
in our route anything that may be 
of interest. The Great Southern 
and Western Railway runs through 
one of the most beautiful districts 
in Ireland. A long panorama of 
beautiful and characteristic scenes 
is unrolled as you steam along. 
Green hedges and slopes, furze- 
covered fences, century-old trees 
covered with moss and ivy, rippling 
streams, a ruined abbey or disman- 
tled tower, bits of soft blue appear- 
ing through slate-colored clouds— 
the humid atmosphere toning down 
all harsh lines, and yet spreading a 
sweet though melancholy softness 
over all—this limited by the gentle 
undulations of the ground, whose 
beautiful curves give life to the 
landscape, yet circumscribe its ho- 
rizon, and you have the peculiar 
characteristics of an Irish landscape. 
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There is an air of solidity about 
the track and its accessories to 
an eye habituated to trans-Missis- 
sippi railroads. Very pretty are 
those stations of stone, covered 
with green ivy, every foot of space 
in front of them devoted to the 
culture of some sweet, simple 
flowers. The Lady from Idaho, 
who has recently been dipping her 
gentle nose into the cryptogamia, 
is in ecstasies over the magnificent 
ferns we have passed at various 
points of our route. 

For an excellent railway dinner, 
let me recommend Limerick sta- 
tion to the traveller. The best 
railway breakfast I have ever eat- 
en—and I have eaten not a few in 
both hemispheres—I ate at Al- 
toona, on the Pennsylvania Central. 
It was twelve years ago, however. 
The best railway dinner I have 
ever eaten I had at Limerick 
Junction. It would have done credit 
to many a pretentious hotel on 
either continent. It surpassed the 
menu of private hotels in London, 
“patronized by officers of both 
services and their families.” It 
was a better meal than I have had 
at what is considered one of the 
best hotels in Northern Germany, 
and did not cost half so much. It 
was well and comfortably served, 
malgré the ponderous solemnity of 
the British style of hotel attend- 
ance, which to me is a terrible bore. 
Plenty of time was allowed us to 
eat and enjoy our meal. Some 
jovial young gentlemen at the ta- 
ble politely caused champagne to 
be offered us, in compliment to our 
trans-Atlantic character. They in- 
sisted, as far as politeness would 
admit, on regaling us; but we de- 
clined indulgence in the lively 
beverage. Sparkling wines are 
not good to travel on. One of the 
gentlemen was fascinated by a 
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specimen of infantine America—a 
member of our party, and one of 
its most important members, by 
the way. The champagne, proba- 
bly, had a softening effect on the 
gentleman. He lamented his child- 
less condition, and expressed his 
readiness to give fabulous amounts 
for the little Columbian stranger. 
The father of the latter good-hu- 
moredly told the gentleman that 
Young America, white or black, 
is out of the market, and has been 
so for some years. 

The bell rings. We resume our 
seats in the train. We have a car- 
riage to ourselves. The guard 
told us, on leaving Cork, that he 
would try to keep us alone. This 
means that he wants a gratuity at 
the journey’s end; for your con- 
ductor, or “guard,” on European 
railways is not above taking a 
shilling or a sixpence. He shall 
have it, so far as we are concerned. 

The manner of starting a train 
is good. The bell rings—signal to 
the passengers to take their seats. 
There are two guards, one in front 
and one in rear, each supplied 
with a whistle. They look along 
the train to see that the doors of 
all the compartments are closed. 
The forward guard, seeing all right 
at his end, blows his whistle. The 
rear guard, to make assurance 
doubly sure, glances along the 
entire train, and, finding everything 
in realiness, whistles. The second 
whistle is the signal to the engineer, 
who then sounds the sttam-whistle, 
and the train starts. 

The trains generally exceed ours 
in rapidity, but are very much be- 
hind them in comfort and ele- 
gance. There is no drinking-water 
in the English or Irish carriages. 
There are no stoves to keep one warm 
in cold weather or during the chilly 
hours of the night. If the weather 


is cold, tin foot-warmers, filled with 
water which is not always warm, are 
furnished in the proportion of one 
to two first-class passengers. ‘There 
is no luxurious sleeping-car, where 
you can sleep comfortably, awake 
refreshed, -find your boots ready 
blacked when you get up, and wash 
yourself at a marble wash-stand. 
No comfortable  hotel-car, into 
which you can step from the sleep- 
ing-car in your slippers, and enjoy 
your beef-steak and fried potatoes, 
or your quail on toast, at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour. 

In consequence of the absence of 
arrangements for personal comfort 
on trains, the British traveller is 
obliged to weight himself down and 
half fill his compartment with rolls 
or railway rugs, bottles of water, 
and plethoric lunch-baskets, to his 
own great inconvenience, as well as 
that of his fellow-travellers. The 
rouble caused by the want of a 
proper system of baggage transpor- 
tation compels the traveller to 
carry huge leather portmanteaus 
about five times as large as an or- 
dinary American travelling-satchel. 
As these are considered “ parcels 
that can be carried in the hand,” 
the traveller is allowed to take them 
into the carriage with him. By 
this means he avoids the trouble of 
watching the “ luggage-van ”’ at junc- 
tions, and the: delay of waiting for 
its unloading at the terminus 
Then come bundles of umbrellas 
and canes strapped together, and 
the leather hat-box—that insepar- 
able adjunct of British respectabil- 
ity. Behold the unprotected ma- 
tron, surrounded by half a dozen 
family jewels, with any quantity of 
wraps and lunch-baskets, and bot- 
tles and umbrellas, and band-boxes 
and multitudinous matters wrap- 
ped up in endless newspaper pack- 
ages! How she glares at you 
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when you step as carefully as you 
can among the formidable piles to 
three square inches of a seat in the 
interior corner! Woe be to him 
who displaces one of the parcels 
sacred to family use. 1 might be 
able to stand a Gorgon, but I could 
not stand that. Please do not put 
me in the*carriage with the ma- 
tron! Rather in the van with the 
untamable hyena, Mr. Guard, if you 
please ! 

Imagine a succession of Broad- 
way omnibuses, with windows and 
doors at either end, placed laterally 
behind an engine, and you have an 
European railway train. Half the 
passengers necessarily sit with their 
backs to the engine. ‘The first- 
class carriages are upholstered in 
cloth or plush like hackney coaches. 
The benches are divided into two 
double seats on each side, giving 
seats for eight passengers in each 
compartment. The. compartment 
is lighted by a small and generally 
dim and smoky oil-lamp placed in 
the roof. 

In the second-class carriages the 
seats are not divided. Six persons 
are supposed to be accommodated 
oneach bench. Onsome lines the 
seats are very thinly cushioned with 
leather; generally, they are not 
cushioned. In France and Belgium 
the second-class carriages are cush- 
ioned and backed with gray cloth, 
and the difference in comfort be- 
tween them’ and the first-class car- 
riages is not worth the difference 
of fare. This is about one-third 
greater for first-class tickets. 
Twelve persons, with a proportion- 
ate quantity of wraps, bundles, bas- 
kets, bottles, umbrellas, and port- 
manteaus, pack a compartment 
pretty closely. Your European 
traveller makes as much prepara- 
tion for a trip of sixty miles as an 
American would for an_ all-rail 
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journey from New York to San 
Francisco. An American railroad 
car is quite a cheerful “institution ” ; 
whereas travelling seems to be a 
more serious business on the other 
side of the Atlantic. A compart- 
ment—first or second class—is a 
gloomy place. In first-class car- 
riages, the “swells ” and snobs are 
afraid to imperil their dignity by 
risking intercourse with somebody 
who may be “nobody.” The re- 
sult is silence and solemnity. In 
second-class carriages you often 
find very pleasant people—clergy- 
men, professional men, young tour- 
ists, artists, and students—who can 
talk pleasantly and well, and have 
no snobbish, conventional dread of 
doing so. 

It is acommon saying in England 
that only fools and Americans 
travel first-class. I have heard of 


a crusty old Irish peer, who, being 


asked why he always travels third- 
class, replied that he does so be- 
cause “there is no fourth class.” 
I think the venerable lord was 
rather ostentatious of his humility. 
I would not advise any of my 
American friends to try third-class 
travelling in England or Ireland. 
A third-class car is a cold, dirty, 
noisome place. It is full of tobac- 
co-smoke and the smell of strong 
drinks of various kinds. It is worse 
than the forward car on a prairie 
railroad, filled with immigrants and 
“railroad hands.” 

Mail trains are generally compos- 
ed of first and second class carriages 
only. Class distinctions meet us 
everywhere. We finda first and se- 
cond class waiting-room, first and 
second class restaurant, third-class 
waiting-room and third-class restau- 
rant. The waiting-rooms are sepa- 
rate for each sex in each class. You 
are parted from your wife, sister, or 
sweetheart. If you have some- 
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thing of importance tocommunicate a broom, throws herself into the 
to your fair companion, and should breach, and fiercely demands your 
appear near the door of the ladies’ business, while she reduces you 
Waiting-room for that purpose, a almost to a jelly by a Gorgon 
pre-Raphaelite female, armed with glare. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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A FLOWER of the pale, sad South: 
Yet pale nor sad is she; 
For she blooms on a wonderful tree 
That knows not blight or drouth— 
A certain miraculous tree 
Our Lady has planted down South. 


A rose let me call you, dear girl— 
A fadeless and thornless rose; 
So richly your modesty shows 
Its blushes bejewell’d with pearl— 
And a dew-drop of grace every pearl— 
That I think of the Mystical Rose. 


I have seen, and must needs pass on; 
sut this I bear with me away: 
A fragrance that will not be gone, 
But haunts me, and most when I pray. 
It comes like the memories of May 
From the pure, happy years that are gone. 


Then the Lord of the sweet and the fair 
(For whom is all beauty alone), 
I pray him that floweret so rare 
No hand may dare cull but his own; 
That no other bosom may wear 
This rose of the South than his own. 
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CHARLES X. AT HOLYROOD.* 


BY THE COMTE ACHILLE DE JOUFFROY 


FROM PARIS OU LE LIVRE DES CENT-ET-UN, 


SEVERAL friends of the exiled 
royal family, having been led by 
devotion to their cause to visit 
Scotland, have published detailed 
accounts of the residence at Holy- 
rood. ‘These narratives have left 
but little untold concerning the 
august proscribed personages, their 
situation, their mode of life, and their 
habits, the uniformity of which no 
important circumstance occurred 
to modify during the two years of 
their abode in the ancient palace 
of the Stuarts. 

The reader, therefore, must not 
expect to meet in the following 
sketch with descriptions which 
have already been given by others 
with much minuteness, and which 
have been repeated in various 
works. Here will be found merely 
a small number of observations, 
impartially collected, which may 
serve to combat prejudices of a di- 
verse nature that have been called 
forth, as well by the assertions of 
an unjust and bitter hatred, as by 
the injudicious efforts of a flatter- 
ing servility. 

Certainly, any enemy of the royal 
family, unless he were insane or 
wicked, had he been admitted into 
the privacy of Holyrood, must at 
least have ceased to regard thein 
with dislike. Their ‘most preju- 
diced adversary, no matter to what 
distinguished rank of society he 
* This chapter is taken from a work published 
soon after the date of the occurrences narrated, 
as was the previous one (CaTHotic Wor tp, Dec., 


1873), On account of the interest which recent 
events impart to it.—Ep. C. W. 


might belong,. could not have 
learned to know the domestic vir- 
tues displayed by these princes in 
adversity without wishing himself 
to have a father, a son, a wife, a 
sister, or children resembling them. 
On the other hand, those ‘who, 
through attachment, duty, or inte- 
rest (for there are political situations 
which a well-comprehended interest 
forces some to retain, even after 
the occurrence of disasters )}—those, 
I say, who have made themselves 
the noisy apologists of this family 
have carried exaggeration so far as 
to attribute to them qualities and 
talents which would have been 
moré than sufficient for ruling even 
in these difficult times; without’re- 
flecting that this. blindness of zeal 
in regard to princes who met with 
so sudden a downfall while -sur- 
rounded by a faithful army, and in 
the midst of devoted® provinces, 
mist diminish the confidence @tie 
to that portion of the eulogium 
which is really just. As private 
individuals, the Bourbons of the 
elder branch have never merited 
the smallest of the outrages which 
it has been their fate to endure; as 
sovereigns, it is well known they 
have been great chiefly in their-fall, 
and have shown their courage and 
resolution less in their lives than in 
their deaths. 

The writers of whom I speak, car- 
ried away by the-feelings oftheir 
hearts, have poured: them férth in 
eloquent descriptions. © Identifying 
themselves, so to speak, with the 
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misfortunes of which they have 
been witnesses, they have given us 
chiefly the recital of their own 
emotions. I shall not imitate 
them; the spectacle of an entire 
family, precipitated from the most 
brilliant of thrones into the miser- 
ies of exile, is of itself sufficiently 
touching; it has in it enough of sad 
sublimity to render it useless to 
overload the picture with the pre- 
tentious ornaments of the elegiac 
style. To put together sentimen- 
tal phrases for the purpose of de- 
scribing a misfortune like this is to 
place one’s self, no matter what tal- 
ents one may possess or exhibit, 
very much beneath the level of the 
subject. 

I have considered this preamble 
needful in order to avoid being tax- 
ed with coldness. To speak with 
a suitable calmness of the Bour- 
bons may perhaps be permitted to 
one who for fifteen years has de- 
fended their cause, and who has 
followed them into banishment; 
who has never obtained from them 
either favors or places, and who 
also has never betrayed them. 

In quitting France, Charles X. 
had only carried away with him, 
after so much splendor, a sum bare- 
ly sufficient for a modest subsist- 
ence during a few years. The 
abode at Lullworth was expensive ; 
its vicinity to France made it ac- 
cessible to « crowd of travellers, 
many of whom came only to solicit 
from the king, in return for services 
past, or in view of services offered, 
the assistance which the unfortunate 
monarch was no longer in a con- 
dition to grant without reducing 
himself towant. In order to escape 
from these importunities, and to 
withdraw himself from the painful 
necessity of refusing, he asked and 
obtained from the British govern- 
ment the enjoyment of the asylum 
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which he had already for a long 
time inhabited during the period 
of his first exile. 

The capital of Scotland, in which 
is situated the palace of Holyrood, 
is in the same latitude as Moscow, 
but its vicinity to the sea renders 
its temperature much more endur- 
able. Edinburgh is, in many re- 
spects, the most agreeable residence 
which a stranger can select in 
Great Britain. ‘The liberal arts are 
there cultivated with a particular 
devotion. It is a large town, pic- 
turesque in the extreme, and sump- 
tuously built. The seat of old 
Edinburgh is worthy of remark; in 
seeking for a comparison which 
may convey an idea of it, the de- 
vice of the arms of the kingdom 
naturally occurs to furnish me with 
one. Imagine, at the entrance of a 
deep and narrow valley formed by 
the hills of Salisbury and Calton, 
an enormous lion, half couched. 
His head, which is turned towards 
the rising sun, and overlooks the 
plain, is a peaked rock, three hun- 
dred feet in elevation, and nobly 
crowned by the old castle. To 
the right and left, the houses are 
suspended from his flanks, like the 
waves of his mane... The ridge of 
his spine is represented by a long 
street, which, dividing the two op- 
posite declivities, begins from the 
esplanade of the castle, and termi- 
nates at the Canongate in front of 
the portal of Holyrood. The new 
town occupies the plateau of Cal- 
ton hill. Larger than the old town, 
it is also better built, and all the 
streets laid out in regular 
squares. 

This city, take it altogether, re- 
sembles none other with which we 
are acquainted. It is an assem- 
blage of monuments of every age 
and in every style, built of beauti- 
ful stone, many of them very care- 
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fully constructed, and thrown, in 
the most picturesque manner, upon 
projections of rugged rocks, in the 
hollows of precipices, on the slopes 
of valleys. Magnificent bridges, gi- 
gantic causeways, unite the differ- 
ent parts of the city. The ancient 
and the modern are preserved with- 
out alteration of character. Here 
rise houses of eleven stories, the 
highest of which is on a level with 
the great street of which we have 
spoken. There, beside a Greek 
peristyle, the luxury of the boudoir 
is sheltered by embattled towers. 
At the sight of this singular town, 
of this variety of edifices, of these 
steep mountains, of the sea, and of 
the sky, we can more fully compre- 
hend the genius of Sir Walter Scott. 
Everything here seems created to 
clothe with form and substance the 
conceptions of romance. Here we 
can walk, if we like, under Athenian 
porticos or in Gothic cloisters, and 
can pass from the sombre tints of 
a feudal habitation to drawing- 
rooms freshly decorated in the mo- 
dern style of Juxury; we can leave 
sidewalks of the dour- 
geois of the XVth century, above 
which the projecting roofs and ga- 


the modest 


bles are still in good preservation, 
to enter upon railways, those mar- 
modern invention. At 
every step our eyes are met by ob- 
jects less precious, perhaps, from 
the value they represent than from 
the associations they recall: the 
crown of gold enriched with jewels, 
the sceptre, and the sword of the 
ancient kings of Scotland, discover- 
ed, fifteen years ago, in a walled- 
up room of the old castle; the fur- 
niture used by Mary Stuart; the 
embroidery which occupied the 
last happy leisure hours of this un- 
fortunate queen; the tapestry rais- 
ed by the assassins of Rizzio when 
they entered her apartment; the 


vels of 
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bed of crimson damask on which 
she used to sleep. Here we tread 
on the ashes of along line of kings, 
of a multitude of celebrated person- 
ages; and the last circumstance 
worthy of note, in this abode so 
suggestive of mysterious traditions 
and royal misfortunes, is that the 
wreck of the court of the Tuileries 
have taken refuge beneath the an- 
cient hereditary roof of James II. 
The palace of Holyrood is no- 
thing but a cold and gloomy cloister, 
flanked at the two extremities of 
its anterior front by towers. The 
apartments of Charles X., situated 
on the first floor, extend over one of 
the sides of the cloister, and over 
the angle opposite the principal en- 
trance. After crossing a vestibule 
leading to the chapel, an ante-cham- 
ber, an unfurnished gallery, a bil- 
liard-room, we enter the dining- 
room—a gloomy cpartment with 
bare walls, containing only an oval 
table and chairs. From thence we 
pass into a drawing-room twenty- 
five feet square, opening upon a 
small, uncultivated enclosure called 
a garden, and furnished in the style 
of the drawing-room of a Parisian 
bourgeois. It was in this apartment 
that receptions for strangers were 
held from eleven to twelve o’clock 
in the morning; and in the evening, 
all the royal family met here after 
dinner. The persons belonging to 
the household and the invited 
guests were admitted to these sot- 
rées, Which lasted until about ten 
o’clock. The Duc de Bordeaux * 
and mademoiselle played games to- 
gether; the king had a whist-table ; 
the dauphiness and her ladies work- 
edata roundtable. Frequently the 
conversation became general, and 
was almost always interesting. The 
French and English newspapers 


* Afterwards Comte ce Chambord 
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were read and commented upon. 
Sometimes the king and the dau- 
phin would repair to the billiard- 
room, and play a few games togeth- 
er. In these soirées, there was no 
more etiquette observed than is 
usual in the house of a gentleman 
living on his estates. ‘ 

At the left of the drawing-room, 
a door led to an _ intermediate 
apartment, forming the private 
study of the king. Into this open- 
ed his bed-chamber. With the 
sleeping-room of the king communi- 
cated that of the Duc de Bordeaux, 
situated on the same floor, and 
looking into the courtyard. The 
3aron de Saint Aubin occupied a 
room at the side ; the apartments of 
mademoiselle were on the upper 
floor. 

The Duc de Blacas, when he was 
at Holyrood, had the superinten- 
dence of the household; when he 
was absent, the details of these 
functions were directed by the 
Baron de Saint Aubin. The suite 
was composed of about forty per- 
sons, lodged in the town in the 
vicinity of the palace. 

The equipages of the king were 
limited to one carriage, hired by the 
month. When this was not suffi- 
cient, another coach was sent for; 
and three saddle-horses sufficed for 
the rides of the king and his family. 
Charles X., having given up the 
amusement of hunting, and needing 
exercise to maintain his health, was 
in the habit of walking every day 
three or four miles around Holy- 
rood. The table was supplied 
abundantly, but without luxury; 
the king usually invited two or 
three strangers, but the number of 
covers seldom exceeded fourteen or 
fifteen. 

Such was the mediocrity to which 
fate had reduced this family, so 
lately surrounded by the greatest 


possible luxury and splendor. No 
sign of regret, no trace of vexation, 
could be perceived on the counte- 
nance of Charles X. Never did a 
word of bitterness escape from the 
lips of these illustrious sufferers. 
The dauphiness, whom some have 
dared to represent as a vindictive 
and fanatical woman, was gentle- 
ness itself. In vain would any one 
have sought, in the expression of 
her face, so full of goodness and 
resignation, for even the appear- 
ance of a pride which nevertheless 
her elevated rank would have suf- 
ficiently justified. As to the dau- 
phin, so far did he carry his abne- 
gation of all personal resentment 
that he was more than once heard 
to recall with commendation the 
talents and bravery of some officers 
whom he had overwhelmed with 
his favors, but who, nevertheless, 
had been the first to betray him. 
Every one admitted to Holyrood 
could not but recognize and ad- 
mire the presence of those virtues 
which form the charm of domestic 
life. ‘They doubtless do not suffice 
for those upon whom Heaven has 
imposed the terrible task of govern- 
ing men. The most marked trait 
in the character of Charles X. is 
indecision ; in that of the dauphin, 
a pretension to acuteness, which 
has more than once discouraged 
his friends, without inspiring con- 
fidence in his enemies. As for the 
dauphiness, the intensity of her 
misfortunes in this world has led 
her to fix her hopes upon a better 
one. Pious, although tolerant, she 
herself that her counsels 
would be of little avail in this age 
of incredulity. In what she desires 
for France, she never can separate 
religion from legitimacy. When, 
at Holyrood, she heard of the pil- 
lage of the archbishopric, these 
words fell from her lips: “ Alas! the 
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French have cast off religion, and 
at length I begin to comprehend 
why it is they hate us.” 

The Duchesse de Berri was a 
being apart in the royal family. 
Young, animated, full of regrets, of 
desires, and of hopes, she could not 
pardon those who had prevented her 
from presenting herself before the 
Parisians on the 30th of July, 1830, in 
order to claim from them the crown 
for her son. Confident in her adven- 
turous courage and in her ability to 
create for herself another future, her 
irritation for the past and the pro- 
jects she still contemplated, little 
agreed either with the calm resigna- 
tion of the dauphiness or with the 
habitual prudence of the king. She 
could only endure for a few weeks 
the monotony of the residence at 
Holyrood. Besides, the rigor of the 
climate appeared to affect her health, 
and she repaired to the mineral 
waters of Bath. Here various 
speculators came to surround her, 
in a manner to take possession of 
her as of a pledge for their future 
fortunes, and induced her to borrow 
considerable sums of money on the 
property still remaining to her, in or- 
der to defray the expenses of the 
projected expedition. The duchess 
was brought to London, where the 
final arrangements for this loan 
were to be made. She was conceal- 
ed in a small house, and not a single 
Frenchman, excepting those com- 
posing the circle by whom she was 
surrounded, knew what had become 
of her until the day of the embark- 
ation. 

The announcement of the de- 
parture of the duchess was received 
at Holyrood with a species of con- 
sternation. The expedition she 
was about to undertake was re- 
garded as an act of extreme impru- 
dence. To throw herself into 
France, in order to create an insur- 
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rection, without arms, without mo- 
ney, without the prospect of assist- 
ance from any European power; to 
give herself up to the chances of 
inconsiderate promises made by a 
few men without influence and 
without resources; to calculate 
chiefly upon the defection of an 
army, recomposed in part, and still 
agitated by the preceding defection 
into which the sudden departure 
of the king had precipitated it—this 
was, in the eyes of the exiles of 
Holyrood, to attempt an enterprise 
of which the success would scarcely 
have justified the temerity, and of 
which the success itself was consid- 
ered impossible. Other reasons for 
fear, which we may now be permit- 
ted to recall, disturbed the heart of 
the old monarch. He distrusted 
the impetuosity of the duchess, her 
fiery temperament, her ardent and 
independent character, which, even 
should it not lead her to disregard 
conventionalities, might authorize 
those possessing her confidence 
and affection to overstep their lim- 
its in her affairs. He foresaw more 
than one disaster; he dreaded all 
sorts of misfortunes. The unfor- 
tunate princess was destined to ex- 
perience them all. The Duc de 
Blacas was commissioned to follow 
her, and to oppose, as far as it 
might be in his power, the danger- 
ous influence of her advisers; but 
the resolution of the duchess was 
too much in unison with her tastes 
and character. Soon the position 
of M. de Blacas towards her be- 
came no longer tenable, and he re- 
turned without having accomplish- 
ed anything, to the great displea- 
sure of the king. 

Charles X. never approved of 
the projects for civil war. Wher 
these were proposed to him, he did 
not manifest that aversion which 
has been attributed to him by his- 
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flatterers; he simply replied that, in 
the times in which we live, civil 
war is a thing difficult to undertake 
and impossible to sustain. He had 
been a king; he was acquainted 
with the secrets of the government; 
he knew that all the forces of the 
kingdom being at the present day 
centralized, the provinces cannot 
withdraw themselves from the pow- 
er of the telegraph and of the bud- 
get; and that nothing but a signal 
disaffection on the part of the army 
would be likely to produce a se- 
cond zoth of March. The riots 
which took place in the capital at 
first excited his attention; but after 
the days of the 5th and 6th of 
June, he appeared to have ceased 
to fear, or rather to hope, for their 
success. 

As for foreign war, Charles X. 
never could endure the idea of it. 
Never did it enter his thoughts to 
implore the armed intervention of 
other sovereigns. He believed that 
a third invasion of France, were it 
to take place, would lead to incal- 
culable disasters; to the partition 
of the territory. Perhaps, also, he 
felt that he could not claim the 
assistance of his allies, in virtue of 
the treaties of 1815; since, during 
his reign, the government had al- 
ways been inclined to throw off the 
yoke of those treaties. The late 
ministry, in its endeavors to restore 
France to her natural limits, had 
excited distrust in the cabinets of 
London, the Hague, Berlin, Vien- 
na, and Turin. It was not, there- 
fore, probable that these powers 
would assist in restoring a govern- 
ment which had placed itself in a 
hostile position to them all, without 
demanding, in return, ruinous sacri- 
fices and humiliating guarantees. 

It is needful to look at things 
from this point of view, in order to 
appreciate the policy which was 
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followed at Holyrood. With fo- 
reign governments few or no rela- 
tions were maintained; with the 
interior, various correspondences, 
the authors of which differed in 
plans, in principles, and in views. 
All were received, all were replied 
to, in accordance with their various 
ideas and modes of thinking. The 
object was to offend no one, to 
discourage no opinion, in the un- 
certainty as to which opinion would 
be the most useful. 

Many excellent royalists, with the 
most praiseworthy disinterested- 
ness, wrote to place at the disposal 
of the king their hearts, their for- 
tunes, and their lives. Ifany means 
were sought for to utilize 
generous offers, it was frequently 
discovered that these worthy people 
possessed neither money nor influ- 
ence, and that many of them were 
advanced in years. 

Others sent plans of conspiracies 
which included three-fourths of 
France, but with lists of names for 
the most part unknown. They un- 
dertook, they said, to cause Henry 
V. to be proclaimed all over the 
kingdom, provided Charles X. would 
send them in advance 
sums of money. 


these 


sufficient 


Some personages, who still figure 
on the theatre of politics, took mea- 
sures to remit, with great precau- 
tion, their offers of service. It is 
worthy of remark that such notes 
arrived each time there was any 
rumor of revolt or any prospect of 
war in foreign countries. These 
offers were not expressed in as pre- 
cise terms as the preceding ones; 
they were always accompanied by 
conditions, of which the principal 
ones were that the direction of the 
movement in question should be 
confided to no one excepting the 
authors ; that a provision should be 
made of entire approval of the 
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measures upon which they might 
decide; and, above all, that the 
portfolios of the ministry of the 
restoration should be ensured to 
them. They alone, they asserted, 
understoad the needs of France 
and the way to rule her. In a few 
missives of another kind, some old 
servants set forth the faults which, 
in their opinion, the king had com- 
mitted during his reign, and ended 
by offering him advice in case he 
should regain the throne. Some of 
these, irritated by what they con- 
sidered the oblivion of their former 
services, permitted themselves to 
utter bitter reproaches, without pity 
for misfortunes the sight of which 
should have been sufficient to dis- 
arm even a just resentment. These 
letters were received with perfect 
indifference. There were, however, 
demands which, by dint of their 
audacity, obtained greater suc« 

A person wrote from Paris to one 
of the servants of the king: “I am 
about to, publish a work which will 
contain the account of various acts 
of the government of Charles X. 
You know that the offices I held 
afforded me opportunities of know- 
ing many things; the revolution of 
July has deprived me of my situa- 
tion and my pension; the public 
loves scandal; the publishers will 
pay a high price for it; and I will 
furnish it to them unless I receive 
thirty thousand francs, which I 
cannot do without.” 

If these are not the precise terms 
of the letter, at least I am sure that 
I have not altered the sense. The 
author of this letter had been em- 
ployed under the Restoration; he 
had received many favors from 
both the last two monarchs; a 
compromise was made with him. 
I do not know what was the sum 
sent, but I do know that the person 
employed to mediate in this affair 
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was successful ; the threatened work 
was never published. Among the 
offers of services which reached 
Holyrood, some deserve particular 
mention for their singularity. 

A hero of July, famous during 
the fatal days, and furious at not 
having been able to obtain some 
office, proposed to rally all the re- 
publicans among his friends to the 
cause of Henry V., and concluded 
his epistle by announcing that he 
would repair in person to the sea- 
coast, and with his own hands 
place the plank of debarkation be- 
neath the feet of the legitimate 
heir to the crown. 

A personage who has for a long 
time figured under the Empire 
had despatched to England a very 
active agent, who offered, at the 
same time, his services to the prin- 
ces of Holyrood, to the Duchesse 
de Berri, and to the heirs of Napo- 
leon ; meanwhile, the personage in 
question was negotiating at Paris 
with the republicans. The result 
of this quadruple piece of diplo- 
macy was that he obtained employ- 
ment from the government of Louis 
Philippe. 

Already, during the period of 
their former exile, had the august 
occupants of Holyrood had but 
too many opportunities to estimate 
the real value of the offers, the 
schemes, the demands, the pretext 
for which-was furnished by a pro- 
jected restoration, of a crowd 
of ambitious and intriguing men. 
Wearied, as it were, by the variety 
of sentiments expressed towards 
them, the obliging interest they 
manifested was merely the effect 
of an exquisite politeness. Un- 
happily, in this indifference they 
lost sight of real devotion to their 
cause; they did not appear to 
have made any very great progress 
in the art of estimating men—an 
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art the ignorance of which had 
been the cause of their second 
downfall. 

And, besides, in order to receive 
these propositions with profit, to 
give them a useful direction, it 
would, first of all, have been neces- 
sary that the most important poli- 
tical point—that of legitimacy— 
should be settled and proclaimed. 

Those who have asserted that 
there existed on this subject a 
perfect unanimity of opinion among 
the royal family and among their 
advisers as to the right to the crown 
in the present situation of affairs, 
either have not known all the 
truth, or else have concealed a por- 
tion of it,in conformity with their 
own political views. During his 
residence at Holyrood, Charles X. 
addressed to the principal courts 
of Europe a confirmation of his 
abdication at Rambouillet ; but, be- 
sides that this confirmation, being 
declared free, indicates that the 
abdication was always considered as 
forced, and therefore null, Charles 
X., in this second instrument, ex- 
pressly reserves to himself the re- 
gency of the kingdom. 

The dauphin, on the other hand, 
positively refused to give a similar 
declaration. “ I sign nothing,” said 
he; “not that I desire to dispute 
with my nephew acrown of which I 
am far from envying him the posses- 
sion, but, on the contrary, in order to 
preserve it for him, in case the fol- 
lies which are being committed in 
his name should render my reap- 
pearance necessary.” 

Lastly, in regard to the Duchesse 
de Berri, no law, no historical pre- 
cedent, could have been found to 
authorize her to consider herself 
regent of the kingdom during the 
minority of her son. Had not the 
abdication of Charles X. been con- 
ditional, and, besides, where could 
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there have been found a states-gen- 
eral legally convoked to recognize 
madame in this capacity ? 

The uncertainty on this point 
became a source of discussion for 
the various members of the suite. 
The servants of the king, those of 
the dauphin, and those of the Duc 
de Bordeaux held many grave ar- 
guments over their respective pre- 
tensions to the title of the royal 
household; but we must add that 
these all ended in discussion. The 
royal family, who lived together in 
a sincere and patriarchal union, ap- 
peared to take but little interest in 
these various opinions; whether it 
were that these unfortunate princes 
believed it impossible for them at 
this time to recover the crown, or 
whether they regarded the posses- 
sion of it as something little desi- 
rable, they frequently conversed 
upon this subject as if it had been 
a question of historic right foreign 
to themselves. One opinion, one 
feeling, however, united them all, 
and this was that all rights to the 
crown must one day centre upon 
the head of Henry V., and that it 
was necessary to educate him in 
such a manner as to prepare him 
worthily to sustain this high desti- 
ny in case Providence should call 
him to it. 

Here we must speak of the edu- 
cation which is being given to the 
young prince under the direction 
of the Baron de Damas. Much 
good, and also some evil, has been 
said of him. In the first place, 
however, it appears to me that too 
great importance has been attached 
to his functions. In order that the 
character of the governor should 
have any decisive influence over 
that of his pupil, it would be neces- 
sary for the two to live in compara- 
tive isolation. Perhaps, surround- 
ed by all the pomp of the Tui- 
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leries, the fetters of etiquette might 
have tended to produce such isola- 
tion; but in the greater freedom 
consequent upon exile, interrup- 
tions of all kinds prevent this spe- 
cies of influence. At all hours of 
the day the Duc de Bordeaux is 
receiving new and varied impres- 
sions. He receives them from his 
teachers, from his professors, from 
his servants, from the strangers who 
approach him, from the paternal 
solicitude of his grandfather, from 
the gentle piety of his aunt, from 
the companionship of his young and 
charming sister; he receives them 
from his studies, from his exercises, 
from his travels, from his recollec- 
tions—in short, from his misfor- 
tunes; for he is of an age and of an 
intelligence to understand and to feel 
them. We must take into account 
the combined influence of all these 
diverse impressions, in order to 
draw probable deductions as to the 
profit he is one day to receive from 
his present education. 

At all the Baron de 
Damas does not possess very en- 
larged ideas, his character is firm 
and upright. For many things he 
commendation: he en- 
prevent all flatterers 
from approaching his pupil; from 
those by whom he is surrounded he 
exacts nothing but sincerity and 
cheerfulness. And then, he is care- 
ful to admit to the presence of the 
young prince, in unrestrained con- 
fidence, all strangers, and especially 
all Frenchmen, who desire access to 
him, unless their request should be 
prompted merely by the wish to 
gratify an impertinent curiosity. 

The office of M. de Damas has 
been envied, and even sought after, 
by some of those persons who style 
themselves the courtiers of misfor- 
tune, but who are perhaps merely 
the courtiers of greatness expected, 


events, if 


deserves 


deavors to 
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or at least hoped for. But it may 
reasonably be doubted whether this 
governor could be replaced in a 
manner advantageous to the young 
prince. Among the notabilities of 
the present epoch who might be 
designated for this important posi- 
sition, is there one who combines the 
necessary qualifications? Would 
we seek among the number of those 
who, by their interested counsels 
or by their calculated disaffection, 
contributed to the overthrow of the 
throne of Charles X., for men to 
teach his grandson the art of re- 
storing and of preserving the 
throne? Can we confide in these 
system-mongers at a period like 
this, when all systems have made 
shipwreck? No; all that can be 
done is to make of the young 
prince a man of learning without 
pedantry, of sincerity without in- 
discretion, of courage without te- 
merity. 
which 


In the present age, in 
everything indicates the 
necessity of a power strong enough 
to restrain the elements of anarchy 
introduced by sophists into society, 
in which the overthrow of ancient 
institutions leaves to power only 
the force it can obtain from armies, 
what is chiefly to be desired in the 
king of a nation like ours is mili- 
tary qualities combined with liber- 
ality, enlightenment, religion, pru- 
dence, and justice. Now, none of 
these conditions are wanting in the 
education which is now being 
given to the Duc de Bordeaux— 
neither proper methods on the part 
of the preceptors, nor the disposi- 
tion to receive on the part of the 
pupil. 

M. Barande, one of the most 
learned men of our time, instructs 
the young prince, with admirable 
precision, in the facts of history, 
combined with chronology and 
geography. The Abbé de Me- 
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ligny explains to him with simpli- 
city the doctrines of religion. M. 
d’Hardivilliers inspires him with a 
taste for, and a knowledge of, the 
fine arts. The first elements of the 
science of war form the subjects of 
his games and of his recreations. 
Young Henri rides on horseback, 
practises fencing, shoots with the 
pistol, speaks and writes several 
languages. His memory is unu- 
sually excellent; his discernment is 
beyond his age. The regular dis- 
tribution of his time gives him 
habits of order and of diligence. 
His health, watched over by Dr. 
Bougon, is robust; his frame, forti- 
fied by exercise, is strong and agile. 
In a word, he is an intelligent, 
sprightly, vivacious child, and yet, 
withal, a reasonable one. There is 
no mother who would not be proud 
of him; no father whose every wish 
would not be gratified by the pos- 
session of suchason. Having thus 
sketched his portrait, I do not in- 
tend to imitate the enthusiasm of 
those who have gathered up and 
published his most unimportant re- 
marks, and have even, in their ex- 
aggerated admiration, attributed to 
him, possibly, speeches of their own. 

At the sight of this royal child, 
proclaimed, at the hour of his birth, 
future monarch of a great empire, 
and now entering upon his adoles- 
cence in exile, this reflection natu- 
tally presents itself: How if he 
had never been born? 
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Had he not been born, probabiy 
France would not have been dis- 
turbed. The partisans of the 
younger branch, certain of one day 
attaining to power, would have had 
patience; the republicans of July 
would not have been able to enter 
by the breach opened by the Orleé- 
anists and the disaffected royalists. 
His grandfather and his uncle 
might have died upon the throne. 

Had he not been born, and had 
the double abdication still become 
indispensable, Louis Philippe would 
to-day be more firmly seated on his 
throne than any monarch in Eu- 
rope; for in him would be found 
resolved the great problem of the 
union of fact and of right, of legiti- 
macy and of force. 

Had he not been born, . but 
he has been born, he is growing to 
manhood, and in him are being de- 
veloped all the characteristic signs 
of the rejuvenescence of his race. 
In this age of tribulations and of 
wonders, who may venture to sound 
the abyss of the future? 

This was what was said at Holy- 
rood, and it was added: “ Did not 
M. Odillon Barrot, when, in the 
drawing-room at Rambouillet, he 
executed the task assigned to him 
of announcing to Charles X. the 
hard decree of exile, pronounce the 
memorable words: ‘Sire, watch 
well over this royal child; one day 
he will be of importance to the des- 
tinies of France?’ ” 
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Tue Lire oF S. JoHN OF THE Cross. By 
David Lewis. New York: The Cath- 
alic Publication Society. 1874. 


Mr. Lewis has certainly deserved well 
of the inhabitants of Mount Carmel. His 
translation of that incomparable gem, S. 
Teresa’s Autobiography ; his truly splen- 
did work, the translation of the writings 
of S. John of the Cross, and now his Life 
of the latter saint, make up a series of 
works for which English Catholic litera- 
ture is deeply indebted to him. The de- 
voted and enthusiastic interest which S. 
Teresa, the Queen of Carmel, has inspired 
in modern times is something wonderful, 
though it cannot seem strange or surpris- 
ing to any one who is acquainted with 
her history and capable of appreciating 
her character. Happily for the world, S. 
Teresa has found among her devotees 
several both able and willing to make 
her life and works known with an intel- 
igent and painstaking zeal for which we 
annot be too grateful. F. Bouix and 
Canon Dalton are conspicuous among 
these devout admirers of the modern glo- 
ry of Carmel who have labored so faith- 
fully and with so much pious and scho- 
larly learning and taste to diffuse the 


light and fragrance of her sanctity and 


Mr. Lewis devotes himself 
nore especially to S. John of the Cross; 
but it was really only a part of the 
great work of S. Teresa which S. John 
executed, both by his labors and _ his 
writings. He was her spiritual son, the 
chief instrument of carrying out the re- 
form with which she was inspired among 
the friars of the order of Carmel; and in 
his works he was, so to speak, S. Teresa’s 
theologian and expositor. Every one who 
has been interested in S. Teresa’s life 
must have wished for a good life of S. 
John of the and whoever has 
tasted of the delicious fountain of divine 
doctrine in his works must have desired 
it still more. Such a life Mr, Lewis has 
undertaken to give us, compiling it from 
the older Spanish biographies. Mr. 
Lewis’s biography of the saint is short 


doctrine. 


Cross ; 


and succinct, but very precise, accurate, 
and complete in its narrative of facts 
and events. 

So far, it is what was wanted ; and to 
one who has learned to know the interior 
life of S. John in his writings it is suffi- 
cient. It is not, however, in itself, by 
any means such a complete and adequate 
portraiture of S. Teresa’s counterpart and 
companion as we possess of herself, 
thanks to the happy thought of her con- 
fessor, who obliged her to write her own 
life, and to the devoted and affectionate 
biographers who have supplied so fully 
all that she herself omitted. The num- 
ber of those who will read this Z7/ with 
pleasure and profit must necessarily be a 
comparatively small one. And we fore- 
warn all its readers, even devout Catho- 
lics accustomed to reading the lives of 
saints, that it requires a robust faith 
to avoid being scandalized or frightened 
by this one. S. John was most cruelly 
persecuted and maltreated by his own 
brethren and superiors of the Mitigated 
Rule, and even by one unworthy prior of 
the Reform. Moreover, the austerity of his 
life and the additional sufferings which 
God sent upon him may easily frighten 
and dismay most of us, soft and effemi- 
nate Christians as we are, when they are 
looked at as presented in a dry histori- 
cal narrative, and apart from the inward 
consolations, the supernatural graces, 
the high contemplation, which made 
trials and crosses sweet to this great and 
heroic soul. We cannot, therefore, ex- 
pect this book to be a favorite with the 
common run of even pious readers. But 
those who are capable of enjoying and 
profiting by it will be greatly rejoiced 
that it has been written and published. 


Charles 
New York: 
1874. 


Wuat 1s DARWINISM? - By 
Hodge, Princeton, N. J. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


There is a great deal ot modest wisdom 
in this small volume from the pen of one 
of the most learned and accomplished of 
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the Princeton gentlemen. Dr. Hodge 
chiefly aims at showing what the real 
virus of Darwinism consists in, and finds 
it to be the denial of final causes, or vir- 
tual atheism. There is also a very good 
summary of arguments against the theory 
of evolution, and there are careful, well- 
studied criticisms upon various writers 
of distinction upon themes connected 
with the author’s topic. We are glad to 
see that Dr. Hodge affirms the infallibility 
of reason—that is, its possession of first 
principles which are unerring, and its 
capacity of attaining to the knowledge of 
truth or true science. We do not ap- 
prove, however, of his definition cf scien- 
tific evidence as that which is attained 
through the senses, or his distinction be- 
tween science and theology. It is most 
important to maintain the rights of philo- 
sophy and theology as the highest and 
most certain of sciences, having supre- 
macy over all others. We suppose that 
Dr. Hodge admits this in regard to the 
things themselves, but we consider it 
important to retain even the terms by 
which the things are properly designated, 
and to resist at all points the impertinent 
as well as futile attempts of 
scientists to dethrone the queen of the 
sciences. Thestyle and tone adopted by 
Dr. Hodge in this volume are remarkably 
quiet and moderate, and we trust that 
this characteristic of his manner of argu- 
ing with persons who are disposed to 
lend an ear to the sophistry of modern 
infidels will give it a readier access to 
their minds. There is, however, an ex- 
cess of amiability in the praise which is 
awarded to Mathilde Blind’s “ excellent 
translation” of Strauss. 

We recommend this book without hesi- 
tation as one which, so far as it goes, is 
satisfactory and likely to prove very 
useful. 
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MapaME AcGnes. By Charles Dubois. 
Translated from the French by M. P. 
T. Tue Farm or Muiceron. By 
Marie Rheil. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. A. B. S. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 
1874. 


This brace of French novels, under one 
cover, comes very opportunely at this 
time, when careful teachers are on the 
lookout for premiums which will be at 
once attractive and safe to put into the 


-recent works of fiction. 
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hands of their young charges, and sum- 
mer tourists are in search of literary 
provender to stow away in their portman. 
teaus and saddle-bags. Those who have 
watched the progress of the stories 
through these pages are aware that the 
French literature which comes out under 
Catholic auspices is very different from 
that which reaches the public through 
the secular press. 

We are inclined to look on The Farm 
of Muiceron as somewhat unique among 
The writer, as 
well as most of her characters, speaks 
the language of the French peasantry; 
and, if a more learned interlocutor is in- 
troduced, the author frankly tells us 
“not to expect her to explain the mean- 
ing of the big words he uses.” Should 
the reader thence conclude that the plot 
is weak, and its evolution more so—in 
fact, that he has taken up a goody-goody 
book—he will speedily get rid of that 
absurd idea before he 
far; and he will convinced 
that the translation of such a work re- 
quires peculiar qualifications. A know- 
ledge of classical French will not alone 
suffice. An intimate acquaintance with 
provincial modes of thought and expres- 
sion, and of such English equivalents for 


proceeds very 
also be 


the idioms as will best preserve their racy 
flavor, are essential. This advantage we 
are satisfied the present version has, as 


the translator unites toa thorough know 


ledge of her own tongue a practical fa 
miliarity with the dialect intended to be 


represented. Every linguist knows the 
wonderful capabilities of the French Jan- 
guage in its delicate shades and modu- 
lations of expression; and if the trans- 
lation fails to reproduce them, the fault 
must be laid at the door of our unyielding 
vernacular. , 

We do not intend to anticipate the 
pleasure of the reader by any attempt to 
analyze the contents of either story. Some 
of the scenes of the second are laid in 
the midst of the stormy days of July, 
1848, and hence many of its descriptions 
read like a page of contemporary history, 
and its pictures of rustic life are full of 
simplicity and pathos. 

Madame Agnes will suit readers of a 
more serious cast, or the same readers in 
a different mood ; and the two combined 
may serve as light and shade to each 
other. The solidity and gravity of the 
one sets off the vivacity and zaiveté of the 
other. Madame Agnes is decidedly a 
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story of real life in its lifelikeness to 
everyday experience, and its lessons 
may, perhaps, the sooner find their way 
to the reader’s heart and conscience for 
that reason. 


Tut New MANUAL OF THE SACRED 
Heart. Compiled and Translated 
from Approved Sources. Baltimore: 
Kelly & Piet. 1874. 


Confraternities of the Sacred Heart will 
welcome this additional manual. It con- 
tains every kind of devotion that lovers 
of the Sacred Heart can wish for. We 
hope it will have a wide sale. 


SIN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By Henry 
Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. 
Wuo 1s Jesus Curist? Five Lectures. 

By the Right Rev. Bishop Hedley. 

HE PopE AND THE EMPEROR. Nine Lec- 
tures. By the Very Rev. J. N. Sweeney, 
O.S.B., D.D. London: Burns & Oates. 
1874. (New York: Sold by The Catho- 
lic Publication Society.) 


Archbishop Manning’s sermons are 
plain, practical discourses in his usual 
Bishop Hed- 
ley’s lectures give an exposition of the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation and 
the principal heresies which have sought 


clear and masterly style. 


to corrupt and subvert it, with an expla- 
nation of redemption and the Real Pre- 
sence. They are both theological and 
eloquent. Dr. Sweeney sketches gra- 
phically the contests between the head 
of the church and the imperial power 
from Jesus Christ to Pius IX. Each of 
the three volumes is of small size, but full 
of instruction, 


THE FRENCH PRISONER IN RUSSIA. 
Translated from the French by P. S., 
a Graduate of S. Joseph’s Academy, 
Emmittsburg. New York: The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society. 1874. 


It has been said that a French novel is 
either very bad or very good, and we are 
glad to be able to place the one before us 
in the latter category. It is the story of a 
French family, the head of which, an 
officer in Napoleon’s grand army, with 
his son, is taken prisoner during the 
Russian campaign, and sent to Siberia. 
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No tidings having been heard from them 
after the disastrous retreat from Moscow, 
they are supposed to be dead, and the 
mother and only daughter, a most amiable 
and gentle girl, are thrown upon the 
world in poverty and sickness. When 
years have elapsed, and the ladies have 
succeeded in winning an humble compe- 
tence, news arrives that the lost ones are 
alive; so the mother and daughter set out 
on a longand dangerous journey to effect 
their release. How they fared in their 
noble mission, and what dangers they 
encountered on the way, will be best 
learned from the book itself. The origi- 
nal tale is written in excellent French 
style, which is ever simple and fluent, 
and the translation appears to have been 
carefully made with proper regard to the 
idiom of our vernacular, 


S. Josern’s AsceTICAL LrpraAry. Edited 
by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. No. 
IX.: MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR AND THE PRINCIPAL FESTI- 
VALS. By the Ven. F. Lancicius, S.J. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1874. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 


The fact that Jesuits edit this library is 
its best guarantee and recommendation 
in respect to the sound and solid charac- 
ter of the works which will be included in 


its series. The well-known good taste 
and literary culture of the English fa- 
thers of the society is a warrant for the 
care and skill with which the editorial 
work is performed. The present volume 
is most carefully and tastefully published, 
and its contents are of the best quality. 
The work itself is an old and standard 
one by one of the best writers of the 
society. The volumes of this library 
cannot be too strongly recommended to 
all devout Catholics. 


Tue History OF GREECE. By Professor 
Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated from 
the German by Adolphus Wm. Ward, 
M.A. Vol. IV. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1874. 


We have already given an extended 
notice of the previous volumes of this 
work, and we now simply repeat the 
judgment previously expressed. It is 
the most complete, and, in many re- 
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spects, it is the best history of Greece 
yet placed within the reach of the English 
reader. 


GLORY AND Sorrow ; and SELIM, PASHA 
oF Satonica. Translated from the 
French by P. S. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1874. 


Here are more stories for premiums. 
While the didactic purpose is not lost 
sight of, the narratives are sufficiently 
enlivened to hold the reader’s attention 
throughout. In the first tale the young 
student is warned against the conse- 
quences of an excessive ambition for 
wealth and power; and contentment with 
his position in life is inculcated as a ne- 
cessary condition of happiness. Se/im is 
a tale of the wars between the Christians 
and Turks in the East. 


CATHERINE HAMILTON. A Tale for Little 
Girls. By M. F.S. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1874. 


We have no doubt this will prove a 
very attractive book to the little folks, 
and would be glad to see it widely cir- 
culated among them. 


May Papers. By Edward Ignatius Pur- 
brick, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 
1874. (New York: Sold by The Catho- 
lic Publication Society.) 


This pretty book, just received in this 
country, was prepared originally for the 
use of the boys at Stonyhurst College. 
It is the first attempt, we believe, in Eng- 


lish to adapt the instructions for the 
month particularly to young people, and 
we therefore think it worthy of special 
mention. 


A CRITICISM, 


LAFAYETTE, INnp., April 21, 1874. 
The article ‘‘On the Wing,” in THE 
Catuoric Wor pb for May, is one of un- 
usual merit ; but in the haste of com posi- 


tion, the writer, at page 216, makes a mis- 
take in stating that S. Peter's Church at 
Rome was “built from the designs of 
Bernini, and completed by Michael An 
gelo.” Bernini had nothing to do with 
the edifice proper. He only built the 
baldacchino over the high altar and the 
colonnade in the public square adjoining 
the church. Michael Angelo completed 
the piers of the dome, and made a wooden 
framework on which to construct a dome ; 
but the dome was constructed by Giacomo 
della Porta from designs of hisown. The 
edifice proper was finished by Carlo Ma- 
derno, and on the plan of a Latin cross, 
the suggestion of Bramante, overruling 
Michael Angelo’s suggestion of the form 
of a Greek cross. 

It is very seldom that THE CATHOLIC 
WokLp is at fault, even in ecclesiology ; 
but I think here is a plain case. 

Having made S. Peter’s something of a 
study both in Rome and at home, I feel 
myself at liberty to make you these com- 
ments. Yours very truly, 

J. A. WILSTACH. 


The poem “ For ever,” originally sent 
to this magazine, and published in our 
May number, was also published in Z7- 
pincott’s of the same month, the author 
concluding, from its non-appearance in 
Tue CarHotic WorLD, that it had been 
declined. 


HINTS TO CONTRIBUTORS, 

Write legibly (especially figures and 
proper names) on one side of the leaf. 
Do not exceed 10 or 12 pages of 650 words 
each, in prose articles, or the length of 
sonnets in verse, unless by special ar- 
rangement. Do not expect a decision in 
less than 60 days, and then not in writing. 
Send real name and address, together 
with a reference, if unknown to the edi- 
Prepay postage of MSS., and en- 
close stamps for those to be returned, at 
full letter rates. Avoid the use of the 
words COMMENCE, RELIABLE, DONATE, and 
TRANSPIRE (in the sense of occur), and 
the phrases EVERY CONFIDENCE and A TAL- 
ENTED MAN, 


tors. 








